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LIMITLESS SURVEILLANCE AT THE FDA: PRO- 
TECTING THE RIGHTS OF FEDERAL WHIS- 
TLEBLOWERS 


Wednesday, February 26, 2014 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Oversight and Government Reform, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:00 a.m., in Room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Darrell E. Issa [chair- 
man of the committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Issa, Mica, Turner, Duncan, Jordan, 
Walberg, Lankford, Amash, Farenthold, Woodall, Massie, Collins, 
Meadows, Bentivolio, Cummings, Maloney, Lynch, Connolly, 
Speier, Kelly, and Lujan Grisham. 

Staff Present: Alexia Armstrong, Legislative Assistant; Molly 
Boyl, Deputy General Counsel and Parliamentarian; Lawrence J. 
Brady, Staff Director; Ashley H. Callen, Deputy Chief Counsel for 
Investigations; Sharon Casey, Senior Assistant Clerk; John 
Cuaderes, Deputy Staff Director; Lamar Echols, Counsel; Adam P. 
Fromm, Director of Member Services and Committee Operations; 
Linda Good, Chief Clerk; Caroline Ingram, Professional Staff Mem- 
ber; Mark D. Marin, Deputy Staff Director for Oversight; Ashok M. 
Pinto, Chief Counsel, Investigations; Krista Boyd, Minority Deputy 
Director of Legislation/Counsel; Aiyele Bradford, Minority Press 
Secretary; Jennifer Hoffman, Minority Communications Director; 
Elisa LaNier, Minority Director of Operations; Una Lee, Minority 
Counsel; Juan McCullum, Minority Clerk; and Dave Rapallo, Mi- 
nority Staff Director. 

Chairman IsSA. The committee will come to order. 

The Oversight Committee’s mission statement is that we exist to 
secure two fundamental principles: First, Americans have a right 
to know that the money Washington takes from them is well spent; 
and, second, Americans deserve an efficient, effective government 
that works for them. 

Our duty on the Oversight and Government Reform Committee 
is to protect these rights. Our solemn responsibility is to hold gov- 
ernment accountable to taxpayers, because taxpayers have a right 
to know what they get from their government. 

It is our job to work tirelessly in partnership with citizen watch- 
dogs and whistleblowers to deliver the facts to the American people 
and bring genuine reform to the Federal bureaucracy. 

Before I deliver my opening statement, because we have Senator 
Grassley here, I am going to ask unanimous consent that the IG 
report released last night entitled Department of Health and 
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Human Services IG Report, “Review of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration’s Computer Monitoring of Certain Employees in Its Center 
for Devices and Radiological Health” be placed in the record. With- 
out objection, so ordered. 

Additionally, I ask that the joint staff report entitled “Limitless 
Surveillance at the FDA: Protecting the Rights of Federal Whistle- 
blowers,” be placed in the record. 

Mr. Cummings. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman IssA. Yes. 

Mr. Cummings. I have no objections, but I just want to make 
sure it is clear that that is the staff report of the Republicans. Is 
that right? 

Chairman IssA. It is a joint report of the House and Senate Re- 
publicans. 

Mr. Cummings. House and Senate. So the Senate Democrats 
were not involved. In this report, the Senate Democrats 

Chairman IsSA. This report is a result of an investigation in 
which all your Democrats’ staff were in there, but we did not ask 
for or provide a long comment period to your people. You are enti- 
tled to place a minority staff report at your convenience. You have 
the same information. 

Mr. Cummings. We will definitely do that. I just wanted to make 
it clear on the record. 

Chairman IssA. Absolutely. 

Without objection, so ordered. They are both in the record. 

And I will place my entire opening statement in the record and 
be brief 

Today’s hearing is about a questionable practice at the FDA, one 
that has been under investigation for over 2 years — or almost 2 
years, July of 2012, by the Inspector General, one that we do not 
consider to be political in any way, shape, or form, or partisan in 
any way, shape, or form. 

We consider it to be questionable, if not despicable, that whistle- 
blowers, a known whistleblower and others, appear to have been 
targeted for an investigation proactively monitoring, effectively a 
wiretap on their computers, in order to see if they could get the 
dirt on employees so that they could take action. 

The FDA justified this based on a leak to the New York Times. 
However, to the best of our investigation, rather than working ret- 
rospectively to see if they could discover who had in the past 
leaked, they began a practice of monitoring computers, one that 
captured all information, forwarded all information, including, at a 
minimum, correspondence as whistleblowers with three members of 
Congress’s staff. Senator Grassley’s, our staff, and Chris Van 
Hollen of Maryland. 

It does not matter whether it is one or all. It does not matter 
whether it is a Republican or a Democrat. This committee believes 
in whistleblowers, encourages whistleblowers, and particularly be- 
lieves that communications with members of Congress, the other 
branch. Article 1, are, in fact, off limits to that kind of monitoring. 

It appears as though no protections were placed on that, but, 
rather, this was an attempt at “gotcha.” There may have been good 
reason to be concerned. An investigation into leaks may have been 
very justified. In this case, we are not questioning whether or not 
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an investigation should have occurred, but, rather, the tactics and 
the lack of protection there. 

Today we are holding this hearing, and we are pleased to wel- 
come Senator Grassley, whose investigation really kicked this off 
and whose staff has worked hand in hand, along with the Demo- 
cratic members of this committee’s staff, on hearing all of the wit- 
nesses. 

I might note, during the period of July 2012, when this began, 
until now, whistleblowers involved in this have been reticent to go 
on the record. They have wanted to deliver with as few people 
hearing what they have to say as possible and then let the facts 
speak for themselves. 

In the purest sense, that is what whistleblowers should do. In 
the purest sense, we should have an independent investigation that 
discovers the facts with limited testimonial by the whistleblowers. 
Their concern when they are reporting, essentially, whistleblower 
retaliation is certainly understandable. 

Neither the IG nor the minority on this committee has had an 
opportunity to speak to those whistleblowers. I will continue to en- 
courage them to speak to both the IG and minority staff, but it is 
their decision. 

A whistleblower may come to one member of Congress, any one 
member of Congress, in my opinion, and that member of Congress 
should proceed on his constitutional or her constitutional responsi- 
bility and protect the whistleblower to the greatest extent possible. 
This committee will also always support that protection. 

The misconduct that we are looking at is not just overreach. It 
mirrors a famous book and movie ripped from the pages of George 
Orwell’s “1984.” Constant monitoring of your screens. The only 
thing that was missing, of course, was a camera looking both ways. 

I am here to say that the Federal employees know that every 
communication they do on government property, on government 
time, or using government assets, or doing government business is 
subject to the Federal Government looking at it. There is no expec- 
tation of privacy. 

But that is not to say that targeting is appropriate. It is not to 
say that these five scientists’ and doctors’ concerns are not reason- 
able. They are. 

If there is a reason on behalf of the government to look at the 
use of government assets, government communication, of course, 
we expect the Executive Branch to do that. 

However, if there is going to be use of products such as Spector 
360, a product that captured every 5 seconds the screens of the 
computers being used and the keystrokes, then, quite frankly, it 
has to be done for all at every moment and then there have to be 
rules on how it can be used. 

I am not suggesting that. Just the opposite. The Federal work- 
force is a highly trusted force, and trust is what we depend on. At 
times, it is clear that that trust is broken and, when it is, there 
are appropriate remedies. 

But until that trust is broken, we depend on a skilled and moti- 
vated workforce that believes, as they should, that they are not 
working for Big Brother, that, in fact, they are trusted in their 
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roles and not being unreasonably spied on or targeted for discipli- 
nary action. 

For that reason, we are holding this hearing today not as just an 
indictment of the FDA, which I think Senator Grassley will speak 
to, but as a recognition that all Federal employees need to be pro- 
tected from an unreasonable activity, which, at least in this chair- 
man’s opinion, is part of what went on at the FDA in targeting 
these five whistleblowers. 

Again, I will put the rest of my opening statement in the record. 

And I yield to the ranking member. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Today we examine two distinct, but related, issues. First, we will 
review allegations that the FDA employees leaked trade secret and 
other confidential business information from companies seeking 
FDA approval of medical device applications. 

We will also review allegations by these employees that they 
were whistleblowers concerned about the safety of these medical 
devices and that the FDA retaliated against them by monitoring 
their computers. 

Whistleblowers play a critical role in rooting out waste, fraud, 
and abuse at Federal agencies and making our government more 
effective and efficient. They sometimes risk their careers. They 
sometimes risk their reputations to challenge the abuse of power. 

Our committee must take every allegation very seriously with re- 
gard to retaliation. I have said it before and I will say it again. We 
must at every point protect our whistleblowers. I am committed to 
that, and we are all committed to that. 

Unfortunately, the majority has taken a traditionally bipartisan 
issue, something that all committee members should be inves- 
tigating together, and turned it into another partisan spectacle for 
which our committee has become well known. 

One of the most basic steps that our committee should have 
taken was to interview the FDA employees who had concerns. I re- 
mind all of us that everybody on this side of the aisle and every- 
body on that side of the aisle represents 700,000 people each, every 
one of us, the 435 members of our Congress. 

As the foundation for a responsible investigation, we should have 
met with them, asked them questions, learned about their con- 
cerns, and given them an opportunity to address evidence that may 
contradict their accounts. 

Instead, despite multiple requests from the Democratic side over 
the past year, the chairman declined to hold interviews with these 
employees, although he and Senator Grassley apparently have been 
communicating with them directly. 

These employees were never called in for standard committee 
interviews. And I heard what the chairman said. But at the same 
time, as I have said, we need to have an opportunity, just as Sen- 
ator Grassley has, to talk to these folks, just as the chairman has. 

As a result, most committee members have no opportunity to 
talk to these employees and will not have the benefit of their input 
as we proceed. Again, we are talking about effectiveness and effi- 
ciency. We are talking about transparency with regard to the mem- 
bers of the committee. 
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The chairman also chose to issue a highly partisan Republican 
staff report this morning. Just to be clear, this is not an official 
committee report. It did not follow committee rules for an official 
committee report. It was not vetted for accuracy by the committee. 

Also unfortunate was the timing of today’s hearing. Over the 
past month, the Inspector General was finishing his own investiga- 
tion and was poised to issue his report on this issue. 

Rather than wait a week or two so the committee could hear di- 
rectly from the IG, the committee rushed to hold today’s hearing, 
apparently trying to beat the IG to the press. 

As a matter of fact, the press got the report before we did, their 
report. It is interesting that we have a situation where the IG was 
able to complete his report, and he provided it to the committee 
last night. 

Now, let us look at what the IG found, first, “The FDA” — this is 
the IG — “had reasonable concern that confidential information, in- 
cluding possibly trade secrets and/or CCI, had been disclosed by 
agency employees without authorization.” 

Companies that submitted applications had asked the FDA to in- 
vestigate which employees leaked their trade secret and confiden- 
tial commercial information in violation of the law. 

The IG found, “The FDA had provided notice to its scientists and 
all other users of the network through a network log-on banner 
that there was no right to privacy on the FDA computer network 
and that all data on the network was subject to interception by the 
FDA.” 

The committee’s investigation has identified no evidence that the 
FDA monitored employees to retaliate against them. The agency 
had a reasonable basis for initiating the monitoring, since the dis- 
closure of proprietary information is prohibited by law and subject 
to criminal penalties. 

The IG also found that, regardless of whether the computer mon- 
itoring was allowable under the law, the FDA did not have suffi- 
cient safeguards to ensure that monitoring would avoid collecting 
communications with Congress, the Office of Special Counsel, or 
the IG. 

As I close, despite the reasonableness of the FDA’s concerns and 
its explicit warnings that employee computers could be monitored, 
the IG found that, “The FDA” “should have assessed beforehand 
and — with the assistance of legal counsel, whether potentially in- 
trusive EnCase and Specter monitoring would be the most appro- 
priate investigative tools and how to ensure that the use of these 
tools would be consistent with constitutional and statutory limita- 
tions on government searches.” 

The FDA has now implemented new policies that require written 
authorization from the chief operating officer to initiate monitoring 
and a legal review of the proposed monitoring by the chief counsel, 
including a determination that proposed monitoring is consistent 
with the Whistleblower Protection Act. 

Protecting the rights of whistleblowers is an issue we should all 
be working on together, and our committee has done so in the past. 
In 2012, this committee passed the Whistleblower Protection En- 
hancement Act, which was signed into law on November 27, 2012. 
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This is strong evidence that, when the committee operates on a 
bipartisan basis, we can accomplish very important and even 
groundbreaking accomplishments. I hope we can return to that 
type of bipartisanship in the future. I look forward to hearing from 
the witnesses. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your indulgence. 

Chairman IssA. Of course. 

I now ask unanimous consent the letter dated February 25th by 
me to the ranking member be placed in the record. Without objec- 
tion, so ordered. 

Mr. Cummings, I might note that the IG report which came out 
at 4:30 last night was preceded by the staff report being given to 
your staff, which contained substantially all of the same informa- 
tion as the IG report, and we noticed on January 14th the FDA of 
our plan to have today’s hearing. 

At that time, we had no expectation that the IG was going to 
conclude. And, in fact, in a Herculean way, the administration 
managed to respond to the IG’s comments in two days, and the IG 
managed to get it out last night. We are proud of the fact that that 
report would not have been in our hands today had we not been 
scheduling this hearing. 

Mr. Cummings. Well, Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

Chairman IssA. Of course. 

Mr. Cummings. I think the IG and the administration wanted — 
the administration wanted to get that report out because it felt 
that it would be significant with regard to any hearing that we 
might hold. 

And so, therefore, those who might have commented from the ad- 
ministration reserved comment so that they could get the report 
out because we know that all of us have tremendous confidence in 
the IG. 

And I guess, going back to efficiency and effectiveness, that, if we 
have an IG report, an independent agency that has looked at these 
things very carefully, it would be nice to have that report before 
the hearing. To me, that is effectiveness and efficiency. 

Chairman IssA. And the good news is we do have it. 

I might note, by the way, that I never spoke to any whistle- 
blower. We can certainly ask Senator Grassley. I never spoke to 
them directly. 

Mr. Cummings. Did your staff? 

Chairman IsSA. As you have said so many times, Mr. Cummings, 
the book “The Speed of Trust” is about trust being earned. 

The whistleblowers were unwilling to meet with members of your 
staff because they did not trust that this would not turn into retal- 
iation. That is through their attorneys. And they are represented 
by counsel, what we have been told. 

So my staff encouraged them and has in no way dissuaded them 
from talking to your staff, and I openly this morning encourage 
them once again to come and meet with them. 

But, quite frankly, since this hearing is about inappropriate — 
now determined by the IG to be inappropriate targeting of whistle- 
blowers using questionable tactics, you can understand why the 
whistleblowers, who, to my knowledge — I do not know, but they 
may or may not be some of the people targeted here — are reluctant 
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to be prosecuted, persecuted, and triggered again by an agency that 
they do not personally believe in. 

They do not trust their agency, and they do not trust those who 
would report back to their agency. That is not my fault. That is not 
your fault. But that is the reality that the whistleblowers have. 

Mr. Cummings. Could we not have brought them in for inter- 
views? 

Chairman IssA. Yes. I could haul in whistleblowers and expose 
them to the 

Mr. Cummings. We haul in people all the time. 

Chairman IsSA. I could expose them to the administration know- 
ing about them and then retaliating against them. I could do that. 

But I will protect whistleblowers’ right to give us information. 
Without their testimony, we have independently — and the IG has 
independently reached the conclusions which we will see today. So 
I think the record speaks for itself. 

Whistleblowers made Senator Grassley and his staff aware of a 
problem, but independent investigation by the IG and by this com- 
mittee — bipartisan investigation — have led us to the conclusions we 
will hear today. 

And, by the way, the hearing is not about the leak of informa- 
tion. It is about the unreasonable retaliation. I might caution you 
that we did not investigate the specifics of the leak of this material. 
It is certainly a knowledgeable fact. But our investigation began in 
the retaliation, not in that 

Mr. Cummings. Just one more inquiry. 

Chairman IssA. Of course. 

Mr. Cummings. I know Senator Grassley is 

Chairman IssA. He has been patient, and his time is limited. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you. 

This is a question. You know, life is short. And so you just said 
that you did not look at the allegations made by the whistle- 
blowers. Is that what you are trying to say? 

Chairman IssA. No. The whistleblowers made allegations that 
led to an investigation. Senator Grassley, I am sure, will cover this. 
The investigation independently determined what they had said. 

We are not relying on their allegations. They are not fact wit- 
nesses for purposes of the IG, Senator Grassley’s staff, or my staff. 

The result of both the pieces of paper, the package you have, are 
the results of independent — the IG and your staff and my staff and 
Senator Grassley’s staff — interviews. We did not need the whistle- 
blowers except to be aware of a problem. 

The investigation is complete and does not need further testi- 
mony. In other words, there was no reason to expose the whistle- 
blowers to the possibility of retaliation because their allegations 
have been confirmed independently. 

You believe it, and I believe it, and the IG believes it, that this 
retaliation that was done against these five people was, in fact, 
done. 

Mr. Cummings. If the gentleman will yield. 

Chairman IssA. Of course. 

Mr. Cummings. The only thing I am getting to is that — and Sen- 
ator Grassley, I am sure, will address this — if there is equipment 
being used in hospitals that is defective, that people are getting 
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diseases from, I mean, that’s — I mean, we got two issues here. I 
want to make sure that we deal with that. 

Because we can get so caught up in the political stuff that we 
forget the people who are the victims of some of this, one of 
which — and I don’t know whether it was from equipment, hut I just 
had a constituent to die after giving hirth to twins from disease 
that was contracted in the hospital this week. 

So I am trying to figure out will we — are we going — I mean, we 
got two parts here. We got the whistleblowers. And I think the rea- 
son why the whistleblowers bring information to us is so that we 
can do some reform — remember, that’s a part of our title — and try 
to make sure that the constituents that we serve are safe. 

So you are saying that we will not get to that piece of it? 

Chairman IssA. No. Not at all. I am saying that the investigation 
was as to the retaliation. 

Dr. Smith, who was a qualified whistleblower, had deep concerns 
about the FDA’s process and validity of medical devices they cer- 
tified, and he made allegations that the FDA was not doing their 
job properly. That’s the initial whistleblower activity, which was 
not disputed. 

The leak, justified in the FDA general counsel’s mind, which 
makes me question whether or not these reforms are any good 
when the general counsel was receiving the information, made 
them believe that they could monitor five employees prospectively 
on everything, including their communications with Congressman 
Van Hollen, Senator Grassley, and my staff. That is what we are 
researching today. 

I am not qualified, quite frankly, to look at the allegations of 
medical device effectiveness, and I don’t believe his initial claim 
came to our committee on the invalidity of the medical devices. 

But Dr. Smith, who is not a witness here today and is not part 
of it, was a qualified whistleblower. He had complaints, and he was 
making them. 

The investigation was not — supposedly not about his whistle- 
blowing, but he became the target when they said that there had 
been a leak, which apparently there had. 

And I am perfectly happy to have people drift off onto the ques- 
tion of the leak in the New York Times. But what we do know is, 
although leaks to the New York Times occur all the time, we have 
whistleblower retaliation in the unreasonable, if you will, activities, 
in the opinion of the IG and in the opinion of this committee staff 
report. 

And that’s what the primary reason for the hearing is, is we do 
not want to have a chilling effect on potential whistleblowers. 

But, more importantly, you and I know that we have to and we 
had better trust our Federal employees and not be spying on them 
24/7, even though we have a right to look at the material on which 
they work, if necessary. 

Mr. Cummings. As I close, let me just say this. You talk about 
“The Speed of Trust.” And I don’t want anybody watching this or 
hearing this to be left with the impression that folks on this side 
of the aisle, including our staffs, in some kind of way are not pro- 
tective of whistleblowers. I don’t want that getting out into the uni- 
verse because it’s simply not true. I would never say that. 
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Chairman ISSA. And, Mr. Cummings, I am not asserting that you 
are not trustworthy. What I am asserting 

Mr. Cummings. And my staff. 

Chairman IsSA. — is that the whistleblowers were unwilling to. 

And I have been corrected on one thing. In 2009, under Chair- 
man Towns, Dr. Smith provided thousands of pages to this com- 
mittee in support of his whistleblower allegation. So that is really 
the beginning of Dr. Smith’s activity, as far as this committee goes. 

And he was a qualified whistleblower, having come to Chairman 
Towns and this committee with his concerns — and I think other 
committees — with his concerns about the FDA’s activity. 

And, again, even though I also serve on Energy and Commerce, 
I am not claiming that I can understand the details of his allega- 
tions. 

And I would like, to the greatest extent possible, to caution all 
Members to primarily look at the question of whether the activities 
at the FDA, pursuant to their trying to find a leak, crossed a line 
and interrupted and would have a chilling effect on whistleblowers, 
which I think is what our committee’s primary jurisdiction is. 

Mr. Cummings. And, Mr. Chairman, which is my primary con- 
cern, also. 

Chairman IssA. Okay. Senator Grassley, you have been incred- 
ibly patient. You have heard more testimony than you planned to. 
And, with that, such time as you may consume. 

WITNESS STATEMENTS 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. CHARLES E. GRASSLEY, A UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 

Senator Grassley. Before I read, I would like to say a couple 
things. 

Chairman IsSA. Our mics on this side don’t amplify as well. They 
need to be much closer. They are House mics. 

Senator Grassley. Two things I would like to say before I read, 
one, generally about whistleblowing. In 33 years, under both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, I found the problem the same, whatever 
bureaucracy you are talking about. Whistleblowers are about as 
welcome in a bureaucracy as skunks at a picnic. There is a great 
deal of peer pressure to go along to get along. 

And then, specifically in regard to the FDA, just so everybody 
knows, we have a Democrat President, but going back to 2003, 
when I first got involved with whether or not the scientific process 
was being respected within the FDA and respected scientists com- 
ing forward — first was Vioxx and then several things since then — 
we have found problems with the respect of scientists and the re- 
spect of the scientific process within that agency, regardless of who 
was President. 

Thank you. Chairman Issa, for calling this important hearing 
and for the great work that you and your staff have done. To- 
gether, we have conducted a detailed investigation into the FDA 
aggressive surveillance of whistleblowers. 

A group of FDA scientists expressed concern about the safety of 
certain devices under review by the agency. They expressed their 
concern to the President’s transition team and to Congress. They 
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also contacted the Office of Special Counsel, which is an agency, as 
you know, created by Congress to receive whistleblower complaints 
and protect whistleblowers from retaliation. 

The FDA knew that contacts between whistleblowers and the Of- 
fice of Special Counsel are confidential and protected by law. How- 
ever, the FDA was intently spying on whistleblowers. There was no 
effort to avoid snooping on legally protected communications. 

This surveillance was much more intense than routinely moni- 
toring of government employees on government computers. It was 
far more invasive than what would be necessary to detect inappro- 
priate use of computer systems. 

The agency captured a picture of whatever was on the screen 
every 5 seconds, as you have said, and recorded every keystroke 
typed. Again, the FDA did not monitor every FDA employee this 
aggressively, just the whistleblowers. 

When we were — first spoke to the FDA in January 2012, they 
tried to dodge the issue, l^en I started asking questions, FDA offi- 
cials seemed to suffer from a sudden case of collective amnesia. 

It took the FDA more than 6 months to answer my letter asking 
about its surveillance of its own employees. When I finally received 
a response, it didn’t even answer the simplest of questions, such as 
who authorized the targeted operation. Worse than that, it was 
misleading in its denials about intentionally intercepting commu- 
nications with Congress. 

When I asked them why they couldn’t just answer some simple 
questions, they told my staff that the response was under review 
by, “the appropriate authorities in the administration.” The FDA’s 
non-answers and doublespeak would have fit right into some 
George Orwell novel. 

The work our staffs have done together uncovered answers to 
many of those initial questions. Today we will hear from some of 
the FDA employees involved in the surveillance. 

There can be legitimate reasons to monitor the use of govern- 
ment computers by government employees; however, as our joint 
report shows, FDA officials gave little, if any, thought to the legal 
limits that might restrict their power to monitor their employees. 

No one at the FDA made any attempt to limit the collection of 
legally protected communications with attorneys, with the Office of 
Special Counsel, or with Congress. The FDA trampled on the pri- 
vacy of its employees and their right to make legally protected dis- 
closures of waste, fraud, and abuse. 

These whistleblowers thought the FDA was caving to pressure 
from the companies that were applying for FDA approval. I don’t 
know whether they were right. But they have a legal right to ex- 
press those concerns. 

After expressing their safety concerns, two whistleblowers were 
fired, two more were forced to leave FDA, and five of them were 
subjected to an intense spying campaign. 

At the beginning of FDA Commissioner Hamburg’s term, she 
said that whistleblowers exposed critical issues within the FDA. 
She vowed to create a culture that values whistleblowers. 

By the way, that is a promise I have had from several people 
predecessor to her coming to my office, wanting confirmation, mak- 
ing those same promises. 
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In fact, in 2009, Commissioner Hamburg said “I think whistle- 
blowers serve an important role.” 

I wanted to believe Commissioner Hamburg when she testified 
before the Senate during her confirmation. I wanted to believe her 
when she said she would protect whistleblowers at the FDA. How- 
ever, in this case, the FDA was certainly not a whistleblower- 
friendly place to work, and I have spoken about how that’s been 
the case since at least my involvement since 2003. 

The FDA managers believed that the whistleblowers were leak- 
ing confidential information improperly, but the managers who — 
claimed that there were many other problems with the job perform- 
ance of the targeted employees. 

Performance issues, of course, should be handled by directly su- 
pervising and managing employees. Instead, the FDA asked the 
HHS Office of Inspector General to investigate whether the em- 
ployers had violated the law. 

The Inspector General declined on multiple occasions, but FDA 
managers kept asking for a criminal inquiry. Rather than simply 
managing its employees, the FDA then started spying on them. 

The managers kept looking for information that would convince 
the Inspector General to seek criminal prosecution. It was sort of 
management by investigation. And, of course, that’s no way to run 
an agency. 

According to the GIG, and later the Department of Justice, the 
FDA had no evidence of any criminal wrongdoing by the whistle- 
blowers. None whatsoever was ever found. 

The FDA spent months using intrusive realtime surveillance of 
their employees’ computers looking for evidence of a crime. That 
time and effort would have been better spent supervising and man- 
aging the employees directly and making sure the employees were 
doing their job and not bothered from doing their job. 

The FDA claimed that their employees had no expectation of pri- 
vacy on their FDA computers. However, when interviewed by con- 
gressional investigators, none of the FDA officials were willing to 
accept full responsibility for authorizing the surveillance. Appar- 
ently, no one was properly supervising this invasive surveillance 
program. 

The monitoring software used was so comprehensive it took 
countless hours just to review all the material. It was a detailed 
record of everything each of the scientists did all day, every day, 
for months. Hundreds of thousands of screen images had to be re- 
viewed by FDA contractors, all at taxpayers’ expense. 

So what kind of legal guidance was provided to these contractors 
about what they could capture? None. We would not have known 
the full extent of the spying today if the FDA had not accidentally 
released 80,000 pages of fruits of its spying on the Internet. 

Talk about adding insult to injury. After collecting all of this in- 
formation, in an effort to supposedly prevent leaks, the same agen- 
cy ends up posting all of those documents online for the world to 
see. 

In these internal documents that FDA never wanted the public 
to see, it referred to the whistleblowers as “collaborators.” So you 
understand what I mean when I say whistleblowers are about as 
welcome in an agency as a skunk at a picnic. 
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FDA referred to our staffers as “ancillary actors.” And they hap- 
pened to refer to newspaper reporters as “media outlet actors.” 

Let me tell you, you wouldn’t be doing any congressional inves- 
tigation — well, you might do a little bit, because we could obviously 
ferret out some — but we wouldn’t be doing 90 percent of what we 
do on protecting whistleblowers and congressional oversight if it 
wasn’t enterprising newspaper or media people or whistleblowers 
coming forth with some things that they find wrong that we don’t 
even know where the skeletons are buried in the bureaucracy of 
this big government of ours. But, anyway, so they are collaborators, 
they are ancillary actors, or they are media outlet actors. 

The FDA claimed it was a mistake made by the company it hired 
to convert surveillance records for legal review. And, of course, that 
wasn’t true. The FDA incorrectly filled out a purchase order for the 
work. The FDA did not mark the documents as confidential or sen- 
sitive. It didn’t even fill out the form until after the work had been 
done. 

Our inquiry uncovered no record that the private contractors 
were told that the documents were sensitive. So, the FDA failed to 
classify these documents as sensitive and then tried to blame the 
small business company that it hired to convert the documents. 
This is the scene that comes up time and time again in this entire 
story that you are looking into today. 

The FDA has failed to accept responsibility for its actions or im- 
pose accountability. This is from an agency that purportedly wants 
to foster a culture where whistleblowers are valued, based upon Di- 
rector Hamburg’s testimony to our committee. 

The FDA’s actions are, of course, disappointing, not just dis- 
appointing because of the history that we are now — of this history, 
but over a long period of time. And it was supposed to change when 
this commissioner was appointed. 

But it would be even worse if that agency fails to learn from its 
mistakes. And since 2003, I — and maybe people before me would 
say the same thing — would say that they have been looking for 
learning from the mistakes of the past. It doesn’t seem to happen. 

And most of these are just simple respect for the scientific proc- 
ess because, if you leave the politics out of it and let scientists do 
it, the scientific process of one scientist checking on another sci- 
entist’s work will prove itself, or that scientist isn’t going to be 
worth anything. 

These policies need to ensure that any monitoring is limited to 
achieving only the legitimate purpose. Watching on employees 
every minute leads to a culture of intimidation and fear, which not 
just the FDA, but bureaucracies generally, want whistleblowers to 
know about so that they don’t tell what they know is wrong. And, 
of course, that’s no way to encourage whistleblowers or it’s no way 
to show that you value their concerns. 

I thank you very much. 

Chairman ISSA. Thank you. 

[Prepared Statement of Senator Grassley follows:] 
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Thank you. Chairman Issa, for calling this important hearing and for the great work you and your 
staff have done. 

Together, we have conducted a detailed investigation into the Food and Drug Administration’s 
(FDA) aggressive surveillance of whistleblowers. 

A group of FDA scientists expressed concerns about the safety of certain devices under review 
by the agency. 

They expressed their concerns to the President’s transition team and to Congress. 

They also contacted the Office of Special Counsel, which is an agency created by Congress to 
receive whistleblower complaints and protect whistleblowers from retaliation. 

The FDA knew that contacts between whistleblowers and the Office of Special Counsel are 
confidential and protected by law. 

However, the FDA was intently spying on the whistleblowers. 

There was no effort to avoid snooping on legally protected communications. 

This surveillance was much more intense than the routine monitoring of government employees 
on government computers. 

It was far more invasive than what would be necessary to detect inappropriate use of the 
computer systems. 

The agency captured a picture of whatever was on the screen every five seconds, and recorded 
every keystroke typed. 

Again, the FDA did not monitor every FDA employee this aggressively - just the 
whistleblowers. 

When we first spoke to the FDA in January 2012, they tried to dodge the issue. 

When I started asking questions, FDA officials seemed to suffer from a sudden case of collective 
amnesia. 
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It took the FDA more than six months to answer my letter asking about its surveillance of its 
own employees. 

When I finally received the response, it didn’t even answer the simplest of questions, such as 
who authorized this targeted operation. 

Worse than that, it was misleading in its denials about intentionally intercepting communications 
with Congress. 

When I asked them why they couldn’t just answer some simple questions, they told my staff that 
the response was under review by the “appropriate officials in the Administration.” 

The FDA’s non-answers and double-speak would have fit right into a George Orwell novel. 

The work our staffs have done together uncovered answers to many of those initial questions. 

Today, we will hear from some of the FDA employees involved in the surveillance. 

There can be legitimate reasons to monitor the use of government computers by government 
employees. 

However, as our joint report shows, FDA officials gave little, if any, thought to the legal limits 
that might restrict their power to monitor employees. 

No one at the FDA made any attempt to limit the collection of legally protected communications 
with attorneys, with the Office of Special Counsel, or with Congress. 

The FDA trampled on the privacy of its employees and their right to make legally protected 
disclosures of waste, fraud, or abuse. 

These whistleblowers thought the FDA was caving to pressure from the companies that were 
applying for FDA approval. 

I don’t know whether they were right, but they have a legal right to express those concerns. 

After expressing their safety concerns, two whistleblowers were fired. 

Two more were forced to leave the FDA, 

And five of them were subjected to an intense spying campaign. 

At tbe beginning of FDA Commissioner Hamburg’s term, she said that whistleblowers exposed 
critical issues witbin tbe FDA. 


She vowed to create a culture that values whistleblowers. 
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In fact, in 2009, she said, and I quote, “I think whistleblowers serve an important role.” 

I wanted to believe Commissioner Hamburg when she testified before the Senate during her 
confirmation. 

I wanted to believe her when she said she would protect whistleblowers at the FDA. 

However, in this case, the FDA was certainly not a whistleblower-friendly place to work. 

FDA managers believed that the whistleblowers were leaking confidential information 
improperly. 

But the managers also claimed that there were many other problems with the job performance of 
the targeted employees. 

Performance issues should be handled by directly supervising and managing employees. 

Instead, the FDA asked the HHS Office of Inspector General to investigate whether the 
whistleblowers had violated the law. 

The Inspector General declined on multiple occasions, but FDA managers kept asking for a 
criminal inquiry. 

Rather than simply managing its employees, the FDA started spying on them. 

The managers kept looking for information that would convince the Inspector General to seek a 
criminal prosecution. 

It was a sort of management by investigation. 

That’s no way to run an agency. 

According to the OIG and later the Department of Justice, the FDA had no evidence of any 
criminal wrongdoing by the whistleblowers. 

None would ever be found. 

The FDA spent months using intrusive real-time surveillance of their employees’ computers, 
looking for evidence of a crime. 

That time and effort would have been better spent supervising and managing the employees 
directly. 


FDA claimed that their employees had no expectation of privacy on their FDA computers. 
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However, when interviewed by congressional investigators, none of the FDA officials were 
willing to accept full responsibility for authorizing the surveillance. 

Apparently, no one was properly supervising this invasive surveillance program. 

The monitoring software used was so comprehensive, it took countless hours just to review all of 
the material. 

It was a detailed record of everything each of the scientists did, all day, every day, for months. 

Hundreds of thousands of screen images had to be reviewed by FDA contractors, all at taxpayer 
expense. 

So what kind of legal guidance was provided to these contractors about what they could capture? 
None. 

We would not have known the full extent of the spying today if the FDA had not accidently 
released 80,000 pages of the fruits of its spying on the Internet. 

Talk about adding insult to injury. 

After collecting all of this information in an effort to supposedly prevent leaks, the same agency 
ends up posting all those documents online for the world to see. 

In these internal documents that FDA never wanted the public to see, it refers to the 
whistleblowers as “collaborators.” 

FDA refers to congressional staff as “ancillary actors.” 

FDA refers to the newspaper reporters as “media outlet actors.” 

The FDA claimed it was a mistake made by the company it hired to convert surveillance records 
for legal review. 

That wasn’t true. 

The FDA incorrectly filled out a purchase order for the work. 

The FDA did not mark the documents as confidential or sensitive, and it didn’t even fill out the 
form until after the work had been done. 

Our inquiry uncovered no record that the private contractor was told that the documents were 
sensitive. 
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So, the FDA failed to classify these documents as sensitive and then tried to blame the small 
business it hired to convert the documents. 

This is the theme that comes up time and again in this story. 

The FDA has failed to accept responsibility for its actions or impose accountability. 

This is from an agency thaf purportedly wants to foster a culture where whistleblowers are 
valued. 

The FDA’s actions are disappointing. 

But, it would be even worse if it fails to learn from its mistakes. 

All agencies need to learn from these mistakes. 

There need to be more comprehensive, policies on employee computer monitoring across the 
entire government. 

These policies need to ensure that any monitoring is limited to achieve only a legitimate purpose. 
Watching an employee’s every move leads to a culture of intimidation and fear. 

That’s no way to encourage whistleblowers or value their concerns. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify today. 
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Chairman ISSA. And if you would take a few questions from the 
ranking member, I would appreciate it. 

Senator Grassley. Yes. 

Chairman IsSA. Mr. Cummings. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much, Senator Grassley. And I 
really do thank you for being here today. Thank you for your pa- 
tience. 

I have the utmost respect for you and your legacy as a champion 
of whistleblowers and whistleblower protections, and I really — on 
behalf of the American people, I thank you. 

Senator Grassley. Thank you. 

Mr. Cummings. As I said earlier, this has not traditionally been 
a partisan topic, I don’t think. You and Senator Akaka both spon- 
sored the Whistleblower Protection Enhancement Act, and Chair- 
man Issa and I sponsored the House version of that bill. I assume 
you agree that we accomplish much more when we are working to- 
gether. 

Would you agree with that? 

Senator Grassley. I have found 

Mr. Cummings. I heard what you said about the skunk and all 
that. 

Senator Grassley. Well, listen. I think your question is trying to 
put me between you two people, and I don’t relish being there. 

But I have found in the tJnited States Senate — I don’t want to 
talk about the House of Representatives — I have found in the 
United States Senate that not a whole lot gets done if it’s not done 
in a bipartisan way. 

But that’s because our two institutions are different. We function 
under a 60-vote rule that requires, when you have 55 of one party, 
45 of the other, you have got to do something in a bipartisan way. 

And I have also found, as a member of the minority, that it 
makes a real difference who is chairman of the committee. When 
I was working with Senator Baucus on the Finance Committee and 
he was in the majority, I didn’t get much response from any admin- 
istration without the help of the chairman. 

Mr. Cummings. Have you had an opportunity to talk to the whis- 
tleblowers? 

Senator Grassley. We have only talked to their attorneys. 

Mr. Cummings. I see. 

Chairman Issa and I had a good discussion this morning prior 
to the hearing. And one of the things that he raised — and I 
agreed — it seems like this — and I want the witnesses to hear this — 
it seems to me that the issue comes down to this: When — first of 
all, there was a situation which screamed out for somebody to look 
into it. In other words. New York Times writing articles with trade 
secrets, it seems like the agency had a duty to at least look into 
it. 

Would you agree with that? 

Senator Grassley. Would you please ask your question again. 

Mr. Cummings. In other words, the way this whole thing started, 
apparently, are some stories in the New York Times with trade se- 
crets in the New York Times that weren’t supposed to be there. 

Senator Grassley. Okay. 
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Mr. Cummings. And so I think it started off legitimately saying, 
“Okay. We have got a problem here because this information is not 
supposed to be in the New York Times.” 

So would you agree that, at least starting, they had something 
that they needed to look into? Now, I am not saying they did it 
right. I am just asking you 

Senator Grassley. Okay. I am not sure that I can answer your 
question. 

Mr. Cummings. Okay. 

Senator Grassley. But let me see if I can speak to it and give 
you some satisfaction. 

I think it gets down to a point of whether or not the information 
was accurate or not that these whistleblowers were talking about. 
We have not looked into the accuracy of that information. We have 
only looked into it from the standpoint that some people say there 
is some problems. 

And that’s where you get back to the point that I have made a 
couple times, not about the skunk, but about the scientific process, 
that we want an environment within the FDA where the scientific 
process works its way out and is not interfered by people that 
aren’t scientists or involved in that process. 

And I will only go back to one other instance a long time ago. 
But we have found that — in one instance years ago, we found email 
from industry that said, “Well, if you have got a problem with our 
product, talk to us.” 

Well, the point is that the FDA should not consider a manufac- 
turer or a company across the table from them. The only people 
that should be across the table from the FDA scientists or regu- 
lators are the John Q. Public. 

Mr. Cummings. Okay. And so, in this case, a group of FDA em- 
ployees alleged that certain medical devices may have safety prob- 
lems. 

Now, if their allegations are correct, that is obviously a huge 
problem for everyone who relies on these types of medical devices 
when they become ill or get in an accident. 

On the other hand, if these allegations are not correct, these 
FDA employees could be doing damage. They could be keeping safe 
medical devices off the market and out of the hands of doctors who 
use them to help people. 

And I think that you would agree that we — if devices should be 
on the market to save people’s lives and make them better, they 
ought to be there. Would you agree with that? 

Senator Grassley. Well, the answer to that is “yes.” But how do 
you — how is that decision made? It’s not going to be made by us 
in Congress. 

Mr. Cummings. I got that. 

Senator Grassley. It’s going to be made by the scientific ap- 
proach in the FDA. 

Mr. Cummings. Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me just get to this — the key question that the chairman and 
I were discussing this morning. 

It seems to me that, if they had done this — the investigative folk 
had done this in a retrospective way as opposed to a prospective 
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way, we probably would not have the issues — as many issues as we 
have today. Do you think? 

Senator Grassley. Well, yes. But I have to surmise — ^because I 
can’t answer your question. But I have to surmise the reason it 
worked out the way it worked out is people weren’t getting the 
proper respect within the agency for their opinion. 

Mr. Cummings. I see. 

Senator Grassley. And their opinion could be wrong. But the 
scientific process is going to prove whether or not they were right 
or wrong. 

Mr. Cummings. Well, again, I want to thank you for being here. 
I really appreciate it. 

Senator Grassley. Thank you. 

Mr. Cummings. And I look forward to working with you. 

Senator Grassley. Please do. 

Mr. Cummings. We need to get together and meet sometime. 

Senator Grassley. I will take you to eat in the Members’ dining 
room, and I will pay for it, if you want to take me up on that. 

Mr. Cummings. All righty. Thank you. 

Chairman IssA. Senator Grassley, we know how hard it was for 
you to say that. 

Senator Grassley. And it hurt. But since I said it, I will have 
to do it. 

Mr. Cummings. I will hold you to it, too. 

Chairman IsSA. Thank you. We are going to take just a quick re- 
cess to set up the table. Thank you. Senator. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman IssA. We now welcome our second panel. 

Dr. Jeffrey Shuren is the Director of the Center for Devices and 
Radiological Health at the FDA. Ms. Ruth McKee is the Associate 
Director for Management and the Executive Officer of the Center 
for Devices and Radiological Health. Mr. Walter Harris is Chief 
Operating Officer and Acting Chief Information Officer for the FDA 
and, presumably, the person that would approve such an activity 
in the future under the rules. And Ms. Angela Canterbury is the 
Director of Public Policy for the Project on Government Oversight, 
or POGO. 

And we welcome all of you. 

Pursuant to the committee’s rules for any non-Senators or House 
Members, would you please rise and take the oath. And please 
raise your right hands. 

Do you solemnly swear or affirm the testimony you are about to 
give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Please be seated. 

Let the record reflect that all witnesses answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

In order to allow time for questions, I would ask that you be as 
close to 5 minutes as possible in your opening statements. Your en- 
tire written opening statement will be placed in the record. 

And, Dr. Shuren, I understand you do not have an opening state- 
ment. Is that correct? 

Dr. Shuren. That is correct. 

Chairman IssA. Okay. In that case, we go to Ms. McKee. 

Ms. McKee. I don’t have one either. Mr. Harris is speaking. 
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Chairman ISSA. Okay. 
Mr. Harris? 


STATEMENT OF WALTER HARRIS 

Mr. Harris. Good morning, Chairman. 

Chairman Issa, Ranking Member Cummings, and members of 
the committee, I am Walter Harris, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Operations, Chief Operating Officer, and Acting Chief Information 
Officer at FDA. 

With me is Dr. Jeff Shuren, the Director of FDA’s Center for De- 
vices and Radiological Health, and Ruth McKee, CDRH Associate 
Director for Management. 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss issues related to the 
monitoring of FDA’s personnel’s use of the agency’s IT systems. 
Safeguarding the confidential information that regulated entities 
share with FDA is critical to our ability to carry out FDA’s public 
health mission. 

FDA routinely receives and reviews trade secrets and confiden- 
tial commercial information from medical product sponsors. This 
information is central to FDA’s determination of a medical prod- 
uct’s safety and efficacy. Without the ability to fully access and se- 
cure this proprietary information, FDA cannot accomplish its public 
health mission. 

FDA employees secure the controls throughout our IT enterprise, 
including the monitoring of FDA personnel’s use of government- 
owned equipment. This and other IT controls supports protections 
of intellectual property entrusted to FDA from theft or sabotage. 

Unauthorized disclosures of information not only violates Federal 
law and regulations and undermines the integrity of FDA pro- 
grams, they also can result in civil suits against FDA. 

So it’s critically important that FDA protects against unauthor- 
ized disclosure of such information by agency personnel and for the 
FDA to appropriately investigate any suspected incidents of unau- 
thorized disclosure. 

FDA personnel are regularly advised that they have no reason- 
able expectation of privacy when using FDA computer networks 
and that any use of agency IT resources, including email, may be 
monitored. This notice is provided by a variety of means, including 
a warning banner that an employee must acknowledge every time 
he or she logs on to the FDA network, which clearly states that, 
by logging onto the system, the user consents to having no reason- 
able expectation of privacy regarding any communications or data 
in transit or stored on that system. 

All FDA users are also made aware of HHS policy that any use 
of HHS email may not be secure, it is not private, it is not anony- 
mous, it may be subject to disclosure, and that employees do not 
have the right to, nor expectation, of privacy at any time while 
using HHS IT resources. 

Although FDA has clear legal responsibility and authority to 
monitor personnel use of agency IT resources, we must carry out 
such monitoring in a way that recognizes employees’ interests and 
legal protections. 

In 2010, FDA suspected that five CDRH employees were using 
FDA IT systems to send trade secrets or confidential commercial 
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information outside of FDA, in possible violation of FDA regula- 
tions and criminal laws. 

To investigate the suspected leaks, FDA employed computer- 
monitoring software on those employees’ government-issued FDA 
computers, the computer surveillance that is currently the subject 
of ongoing litigation. 

In 2012, the HHS Office of Inspector General, or OIG, was asked 
to assess whether that monitoring was appropriate and to provide 
recommendations on how FDA should investigate allegations of im- 
proper dissemination of confidential information. 

Yesterday the OIG issued its report. Significantly, the OIG found 
that the CDRH had reasonable concerns that confidential informa- 
tion had been disclosed by the monitored employees without au- 
thorization. 

The OIG also found that FDA had provided notice through the 
network log-in banner to those employees that the use of their FDA 
computers would be monitored. 

The OIG found no evidence that FDA obtained or used passwords 
of any employees’ private email accounts, and the OIG found that 
there were no evidence suggesting that FDA monitoring was de- 
signed to capture communications with any particular person, 
group, including Congress. 

Yet, we understand that we must have adequate procedures in 
place when conducting such monitoring. Indeed, since 2012, we 
have been reviewing and evaluating our policies for monitoring the 
use of government-owned computers to ensure they are consistent 
with the law and with Congress’s intent to provide a secure chan- 
nel for protected disclosures. 

In September 2012, Commissioner Hamburg directed FDA lead- 
ership to adopt policies for requests to monitor FDA computers to 
make sure that any monitoring is justified, narrowly tailored and 
duly authorized, that data derived from monitoring is appropriately 
stored and controlled, and that monitoring is used for appropriate 
purposes and takes place for no longer than necessary. 

Last September, we issued our interim computer-monitoring pol- 
icy. This policy provides standards when employee computer moni- 
toring takes place. 

It established a special committee to review monitoring requests. 
It requires that monitoring requests be narrowly tailored in time, 
scope, and degree. It requires that all requests identify the least 
invasive approach. 

It also requires considerations of alternative methods to address 
the potential risk, provide documentation standards, and states 
that no computer monitoring may target communications with law 
enforcement, the Office of Special Counsel, members of Congress, 
union officials, or private attorneys. 

Notably, yesterday’s OIG report acknowledges that our Sep- 
tember 2013 interim computer-monitoring policy addresses all of 
the OIG’s recommendations. 

In order for FDA to effectively carry out its public health mis- 
sion, we must be vigilant to protect against the misuse or unau- 
thorized disclosure of confidential information that is regularly en- 
trusted to the agency. 
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We believe that the policies and procedures we have in place ap- 
propriately and effectively balance the individual interests of em- 
ployees with FDA’s critical needs to safeguard the security and in- 
tegrity of data and IT systems that the agency is entrusted to man- 
age. 

Thank you for your commitment to FDA’s mission and for the op- 
portunity to testify today about the monitoring of FDA employees’ 
use of agency IT resources and FDA’s responsibilities to secure 
medical product sponsors’ confidential information. 

I am pleased to answer any questions. 

Chairman ISSA. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Harris follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 


Chairman Issa, Ranking Member Cummings, and Members of the Committee, I am Walter S, 
Harris, Deputy Commissioner for Operations and Chief Operating Officer (COO), and Acting 
Chief Information Officer (CIO) of the Food and Drug Administration (FDA or the Agency), 
which is part of the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS). I am pleased to be here 
today to discuss issues related to the monitoring of FDA personnel’s use of Agency information 
technology (IT) systems. 

As FDA’s COO, my role is to provide executive direction, leadership, coordination, and 
guidance for the overall day-to-day administrative operations of FDA, in order to ensure the 
timely and effective implementation and high-quality delivery of services across the Agency. I 
am also currently serving as FDA’s Acting CIO. As such, 1 am responsible for establishing and 
implementing the Agency’s incident response plan for responding to the detection of computer 
security incidents involving FDA information systems and ensuring that appropriate action is 
taken to minimize the consequences of such incidents. 1 coordinate with FDA’s Office of Chief 
Counsel (OCC), Office of Criminal Investigations (OCI), and Office of Security 
Operations (OSO), and with other law enforcement authorities, on actions and activities 
involving computer monitoring of use of FDA’s IT resources and the retrieval of electronic 
records, where appropriate. 
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FDA’s IT Security (IS) Program, headed by the Agency’s Chief Information Security 
Officer (Cl SO), directs and implements the IT security program to ensure that adequate and 
appropriate controls are applied to FDA systems for the protection of privacy, and to ensure 
confidentiality, integrity, and availability of information. The CISO employs security policies 
and standards for FDA information systems enterprise-wide in accordance with FDA, HHS, 
Office of Management and Budget (0MB), National Institute of Standards and Technology 
(NIST) and other Federal security requirements. Key activities of FDA’s IS Services staff 
include: cyber security and insider-threat detection; IT security operations; security 
authorization and audit management; policy, awareness, and training; Information Systems 
Security Officer (ISSO) support; and contingency planning. 

Cyber threats, vulnerabilities, and risks to FDA’s IT infrastructure of over 1 8,000 end users, 83 
production systems, and 379 applications are on the rise. These threats, vulnerabilities, and risks 
to the FDA IT infrastructure include, but are not limited to: external threats (i.e., transnational 
criminal organizations, hackers) and end users leveraging computer access to advance 
inappropriate activities;' the exploitation of sensitive information, which could negatively impact 
FDA’s mission and U.S. national and economic security; and direct threats to FDA critical assets 
(including the Agency’s personnel, processes, programs, and computer systems). 

As described further in this testimony, FDA personnel are permitted access to information 
provided to the Agency by medical product sponsors and others and are required to maintain the 


* Other insider-related threats include new, sophisticated phishing techniques such as “Vishing,” “Tabnabbing,” and 
“Evil Twinning.” 
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strict confidentiality of that information. However, security breaches involving FDA personnel 
have occurred in the past. 


For example, in March 2012, Cheng Yi Liang, a former FDA chemist, was sentenced to 60 
months in prison^ for engaging in insider trading on multiple occasions based on material, non- 
public information he obtained in his capacity as an FDA scientist.^ Liang had been employed 
as a chemist for more than 1 5 years by FDA’s Office of New Drug Quality 
Assessment (NDQA), and through his work at NDQA, had access to FDA’s password-protected 
internal tracking system for new drug applications. Much of the information accessible on that 
computer tracking system, “Document Archiving, Reporting, and Regulatory Tracking System,” 
known as DARRTS, constitutes proprietary, non-public information regarding pharmaceutical 
companies that submit their experimental drugs for FDA review. 


In his plea, Liang admitted that between 2006 and 2011, using non-public information from 
DARRTS and other sources, he traded in the securities of pharmaceutical companies in violation 
of the duties of trust and confidence that he owed FDA as an employee. As stated in FDA’s 
post-conviction Proposal to Debar Liang: 


^ Liang’s sentence was announced by the U.S. Department of Justice, the U.S. Attorney for the District of Maryland, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the HHS Office of the Inspector General (OIG). See U.S, Department of 
Justice, “Former FDA Chemist Sentenced to 60 Months in Prison for Insider Trading” (March 5, 2012), available at 
fi[[p://mvw.fbi.gov/washingtondc/press-releases/20I2/former-fda-chemist-sentenced~lo-60-monlhs-tn-prison-for- 
insider-trading. “Mr. Liang violated his duty of loyalty to the FDA and profited from inside information,” said U.S. 
Attorney for the District of Maryland Rod J. Rosenstein. “Liang brazenly sought to profit based on sensitive, insider 
information. What he didn’t know is that investigators have been utilizing sophisticated technical tools to identify 
and track criminal behavior. We will continue to insist that Federal Government employee conduct be held to the 
highest of standards,” said Elton Malone, Special Agent in Charge, HHS, OIG Office of Investigations, Special 
Investigations Branch. “Mr. Liang breached the trust of his employment by obtaining sensitive information and 
using it for his own profit,” said James W. Mcjunkin, former Assistant Director in Charge of FBI’s Washington 
Field Office. 

’ Liang was also ordered to forfeit $3.7 million, representing the proceeds of the insider-trading scheme. 
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“As an FDA employee who worked in CDER’s Office of New Drug Quality 
Assessment, you had access to the DARRTS database containing non-public 
information about the status of approvals for new dmgs. FDA is required by 
statute and its regulations to keep certain information relating to drug approvals 
confidential. You exploited the position with which you were entrusted as a 
scientist at FDA to access confidential information in the DARRTS database..., 
and you used that information in a scheme for personal gain. You accessed 
confidential information... repeatedly as part of your scheme, and set up 
brokerage accounts in the names of others in furtherance of that scheme, * * * 

The Standards of Ethical Conduct for Employees of the Executive Branch require 
that all employees shall not engage in a financial transaction using nonpublic 
information, nor allow the improper use of nonpublic information to further his 
own private interest or that of another, whether through advice or 
recommendation, or by knowing unauthorized disclosure. You were aware of 
your responsibility to comply with this requirement, and you violated that 
responsibility,”'* 


In addition to the criminal conviction, Liang was ultimately debarred from providing services in 
any capacity to a person that has an approved or pending drug product application,^ based on a 
finding that he had been convicted of a felony under Federal law for conduct relating to the 
development or approval of a drug product. 


Public service is a public trust. Each and every employee of FDA and HHS has a responsibility 
to the United States Government and its citizens to place loyalty to the Constitution, laws, and 
ethical principles above private gain. To ensure that every citizen can have complete confidence 
in the integrity of the Federal Government, all executive branch employees are required to 
respect and adhere to principles of ethical conduct set forth by applicable Federal law and 
regulations.* 


See FDA, “Proposal to Debar, Notice of Opportunity for Hearing,” Docket No. FDA-20 12-N-0783 (Nov. 6, 2012), 
available at http://w\vw.fda.gov/regulatoryinformaiion/foi/electr(micreadiytgt‘oom/ucm3 344 i 5.htm. 

’ See FDA, “Cheng Yi Liang: Debarment Order” 78 Fed, Reg. 14556, Docket No. FDA-2012-N-0783 (March 6, 
2013), available at http://www.gpo.gov/fdiiys/pkg/FR-‘20I3-03‘06/html/2013'()5160.htm. 

^ See U.S. Office of Government Ethics, “Standards of Ethical Conduct for Employees of the Executive Branch” 
(June 2009), available at 
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As FDA employees work to advance the health and welfare of the public, we seek to maintain 
the highest standards of ethical conduct: the essence of good government is the personal 
responsibility that each public servant feels for the public trust that he/she holds, FDA 
employees are expected to be people of integrity and to observe the highest standards of conduet. 
Because of FDA’s special regulatory responsibilities, its personnel must earry on the Agency’s 
business effectively, objectively, and without even the appearance of impropriety, and Agency 
personnel may not use, or permit others to use, official information not available to the general 
publie for gain or to advance a private interest.’ 

The seope, breadth, and extent of risks faced by FDA in the event of information security 
breaches are significant and require the utmost vigilance on the part of the Agency and all of its 
personnel to ensure that the valuable data entrusted to FDA is protected from both internal and 
external threats and vulnerabilities. As described in this testimony, safeguarding the confidential 
information that regulated entities share with FDA is critical to the Agency’s ability to carry out 
its public health mission, and FDA has adopted policies and procedures to preserve the data 
security of its confidential information. 


http:/Avww.oge.gov/d!spla}’templales/slatutesreguIation5(Jetail.aspx?id=293&langtype=1033, and the statutes and 
regulations cited therein. 

’’ See, e.g., FDA, “Investigations Operations Manual,” Subchapter 1.6, “Public Relations, Ethics and Conduct,” 
available at http://w\vw. fda.gov/ICECl/lnspeclions/10M/ucm J22505.htm. 
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FDA’s Resnonsibilitv to Protect Confidential Information 

FDA protects and promotes the public health by ensuring the safety, efficacy, and security of 
human and veterinary drugs, biological products, and medical devices; by ensuring the safety 
and security of our nation’s food supply, cosmetics, and products that emit radiation; and by 
regulating tobacco products. The Agency also helps to advance the public health by helping to 
speed innovations and by helping the public get the accurate, science-based information that it 
needs to properly use medicines and medical devices in a way to maintain and improve their 
health. 

FDA’s ability to fulfill the Agency’s public health mission is closely tied to our ability to protect 
and safeguard confidential information that is submitted by regulated entities and others, and is 
entrusted to FDA. The Agency routinely receives and reviews trade secrets and confidential 
commercial information. For example, medical product sponsors, including manufacturers, are 
expected to provide FDA with detailed and complete information about how a product works, 
how it is made, and what materials or ingredients are used to make it. This information is central 
to the Agency’s full and adequate evaluation of the data and determination of a medical 
product’s safety and efficacy. Without the ability to fully access — and to secure — this 
proprietary information, the Agency cannot accomplish its public health mission. 

In many instances, the mere fact that a firm has made a submission to FDA is itself confidential. 
Similarly, details about a company’s product in development, or the data and information 
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concerning a product’s safety and effectiveness, couid give the company’s competitors an 
advantage by providing otherwise unavailable insights into the development process, and 
disclosure of such details could undermine incentives for innovation and competition in the 
commercial market. FDA’s ability to carry out its responsibilities effectively depends on its 
ability to have timely access to this highly sensitive information, and improper disclosure could 
hamper FDA’s ability to obtain such information. 

The E-Govemment Act of 2002* recognizes the importance of information security to the 
economic and national security interests of the United States. Title III of the E-Govemment Act, 
entitled the “Federal Information Security Management Act” (FISMA), requires each Federal 
agency to develop, document, and implement an agency-wide program to provide information 
security for the information and information systems that support its operations and assets, 
including those provided or managed by another agency, contractor, or other source. 

HHS has developed policies to comply with FISMA, including the HHS Office of the Chief 
Information Officer’s (OCIO) “HHS-OCIO Policy for Information Systems Security and 
Privacy” (the HHS-OCIO Policy for ISSP),^ which provides direction to the IT security 
programs of the Department’s Operating Divisions (OPDIVs) and Staff Divisions (STAFFDIVs) 
for the security and privacy of HHS data. 


* Pub. L, 107-347, 1 16 Stat. 2899 (Dec. 17, 2002), available at http-J/wv/w. gpo.gov/fdsys/pkg/PLA W- 
W7piih!34 7 /pdf/ P LA W- 1 07piihl3-l7.pdf 

’ HHS, “HHS-OCIO Policy for Information Systems Seeurity and Privacy,” HHS-OCIO-201 1-0003 (rev. July 7, 
2011), available at htlp://www. hhs.gov/ocio/policy/hhs-ocio~201 1-0003. hfml. The HHS-OCIO Policy establishes 
comprehensive IT security and privacy requirements for the IT security programs and information systems of HHS 
OPDIVs and STAFFDIVs, including FDA. 
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FDA employees are subject to monitoring of their use of government-owned equipment in 
accordance with policies developed to comply with FISMA, 


As required under FISMA, FDA employs IT security controls throughout the Agency’s IT 
Enterprise. These IT controls are employed to ensure the confidentiality, integrity, and 
availability of FDA data and are consistent with the management, operational, and technical 
controls outlined in NIST Special Publication 800-53, “Recommended Security Controls for 
Federal Information Systems and Organizations,” as amended. ' ' These IT controls broadly 
include logging of all system events, monitoring of data entering and leaving the FDA IT 
Enterprise, and ensuring authorized access to systems. The security controls are further 
employed to support the protection of intellectual property entrusted to FDA from theft or 
sabotage. 


In addition to FISMA, there are other laws that expressly prohibit FDA personnel from 

disclosing trade secrets and confidential commercial information unless authorized by law. For 

example, section 1905 of title 18 of the Federal criminal code states; 

“Whoever, being an officer or employee of the United States or of any department 
or agency thereof, . . . publishes, divulges, discloses, or makes known in any 
manner or to any extent not authorized by law any information coming to him in 
the course of his employment or official duties or by reason of any examination or 
investigation made by, or return, report or record made to or filed with, such 
department or agency or officer or employee thereof, which information concerns 
or relates to the trade secrets, processes, operations, style of work, or apparatus, or 
to the identity, confidential statistical data, amount or source of any income, 
profits, losses, or expenditures of any person, firm, partnership, corporation, or 
association; or permits any income return or copy thereof or any book containing 
any abstract or particulars thereof to be seen or examined by any person except as 


In addition, FDA may monitor FDA e-mail accounts and other IT resources, when appropriate, such as in support 
of authorized personnel investigations or law enforcement activities. 

“ Available at http://csrc.nhl.gav/publicaiions/PubsSPs.html. 
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provided by law; shall be fined under this title, or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both; and shall be removed from office or employment,”*^ 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (FD&C Act) also includes provisions specifically 
prohibiting Federal employees from disclosing proprietary information. For example, 
section 301 (j) (“Prohibited Acts”) of the FD&C Act expressly prohibits “[t]he using by any 
person to his own advantage, or revealing, other than to the Secretary or officers or employees of 
the Department, or to the courts when relevant in any judicial proceeding under this Act, any 
information acquired under authority of section 404, 409, 412, 414, 505, 510, 512, 513, 514, 515, 
516, 518, 519, 520, 571, 572, 573, 704, 708, 721, 904, 905, 906, 907, 908, 909, or 920(b) 
concerning any method or process which as a trade secret is entitled to protection.,..”'^ 

FDA has promulgated numerous regulations implementing the protections provided by the 
FD&C Act and other statutes for confidential information. For example, FDA’s principal 
regulation regarding non-disclosure of trade secrets and confidential commercial information 
states that “[djata and information submitted or divulged to [FDA] which fall within the 
definitions of a trade secret or confidential commercial or financial information are not available 
for public disclosure,” '■* The Agency also has several product-specific regulations. For 
example, under 21 CFR 314.430, 601.51, and 814.9, FDA is prohibited, with limited exceptions, 
from disclosing the existence of a marketing application for a drug or biological product, or a 
premarket approval application for a device, unless the existence of the application has been 
previously publicly disclosed or acknowledged by the sponsor. There are similar restrictions 

1 8 U.S.C. § 1905, “Disclosure of Confidential Information Generally,” available at 
http: //WWW. gpn.gov/fcIsys/pkg/USCODE-20 1 2-litleI8/p{^/USCODE-20 12~tilleI8~partl~chap93~secl905.pdf. 

21 U.S.C. 33 l(j), available at http://www.gpo.gtiv/fdsys/pkg/USCODE~201 2~litle2 i/pdf/USCODE-20l2-litle2I- 
chap9-siibchaplIl-secS 31.pdf. 
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regarding disclosing the existence of a premarket notification submission (“5 1 0(k)”) for a 
device, ’’ and the same regulations generally prohibit FDA from releasing any information from 
or about a pending application or 5 1 0(k), 

Unauthorized disclosures of information not only violate Federal laws and regulations and 
undermine the integrity of FDA programs, they also can result in civil suits against FDA. 
Accordingly, it is critically important that FDA protect against unauthorized disclosure of such 
information, including by Agency personnel, and for FDA to appropriately investigate suspected 
incidents of unauthorized disclosure of such information. 


FDA Staff Awareness of Privacy Limitations and IT System Monitoring *^ 

Because, as described above, FDA personnel are subject to monitoring of their use of Agency IT 
systems, resources, and equipment, Agency personnel are regularly advised that they have no 
reasonable expectation of privacy when making use of the FDA computer network, and that any 
use of Agency IT resources, including e-mail, may be monitored. Such notice is provided to 
FDA persormel by variety of means. 


LOG-IN BANNER: Since September 2010, all users of the FDA computer network have 
received notice upon logging into an FDA computer that they should have no reasonable 


21 CFR 20.61, available at hup://www.accessdataf(Ia.gov/scripts/cdrh/cfiiocs/cfcfr/CFRSeorch.cfm?fr-20.6I. 
'^2! CFR 807.95, available http://www.accessdata.fda.gov/scripts/cdrh/cfdocs/cfcfr/cfrsearch.cfm7fr~807.95. 

There is an active Federal litigation, styled Hardy, et ai v. Hamburg, et ai. Civ. No. 1:1 l-cv-0i739~RBW 
{D.D.C. filed Sept. 28, 2011), that involves some of the issues discussed here. The litigation’s constraints with 
respect to the rights of individuals and governmental legal prerogatives will limit the Agency’s responses to 
questions related to matters involved in the litigation. 
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expectation of privacy when utilizing the FDA computer system. Upon logging on to the FDA 
network, users immediately receive the following warning message: 


WARNING - - WARNING • - WARNING - - WARNING - - WARNING 

You are accessing a U.S. Government Information system, which includes (1) this computer, (2) this 
computer network, (3) all computers connected to this network, and (4) all devices and storage media 
attached to this network or to a computer on this network. 

This information system Is provided for U.S. Govemment*authorlzed use only. Unauthorized or improper 
use of this system may result in disciplinary action, as well as civil and criminal penalties. 

By using this information system, you understand and consent to the following: 

• You have no reasonable expectation of privacy regarding any communications or data transiting or stored 
on this information system. At any time, and for any lawful government purpose, the government may 
monitor, intercept, and search and seize any communication or data transiting or stored on this 
information system. 

• Any communications or data transiting or stored on this information system may be disclosed or used for 
any lawful government purpose. 


Prior to August 30, 2010, a similar, but not identical, banner was used. 


FDA’s deployment of the warning banner is in accordance with applicable HHS policy, which 
requires the use of a warning banner on all Department IT systems. The warning banner must 


” The prior log-in banner read as follows: “This is a Food and Drug Administration (FDA) computer system and is 
provided for the processing of official U.S, Government information only. All data contained on this computer 
system is owned by the FDA and may, for the purpose of protecting the rights and property of the FDA, be 
monitored, intercepted, recorded, read, copied, or captured in any manner and disclosed by and to authorized 
personnel. USE OF THIS SYSTEM BY ANY USER, AUTHORIZED OR UNAUTHORIZED, CONSTITUTES 
CONSENT TO THIS MONITORING, INTERCEPTION. RECORDING, READING, COPYING, OR 
CAPTURING AND DISCLOSURE. THERE IS NO RIGHT OF PRIVACY IN THIS SYSTEM. Authorized 
personnel may give to law enforcement officials any potential evidence of crime found on FDA computer systems. 
Unauthorized access or use of this computer system and software may subject violators to criminal, civil, and/or 
administrative action. The standards for ethical conduct for employees of the Executive Branch (5 CFR 2635.704) 
do not permit the use of government property, including computers, for other than authorized purposes.” 

For example, Section 4.1.3 of the HHS-OCIO Policy for ISSP requires HHS OPDIVs and STAFFDIVs to ensure 
that information systems provide adequate, risk-based protection in certain control areas by using the appropriate 
baseline security controls as established in NIST Special Publication 800-53, Rev. 3, “Recommended Security 
Controls for Federal Information Systems” (August 2009). Control AC-8 of NIST SP 800-53 states: “The 
information system: (a) Displays an approved system use notification message or banner before granting access to 
the system that provides privacy and security notices consistent with applicable Federal laws. Executive Orders, 
directives, policies, regulations, standards, and guidance and states that: (i) users are accessing a U.S. Government 
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state that, by accessing an HHS IT system (e.g., logging onto a Department computer or 
network), the user consents to having no reasonable expectation of privacy regarding any 
communication or data transiting or stored on that system, and the user understands that, at any 
time, the Department may monitor the use of HHS IT resources, 

ANNUAL FDA SECURITY AWARENESS TRAINING: All FDA users are required to complete 
Computer Security Awareness Training (CSAT) annually, and new hires are required to 
complete security awareness training within two weeks of their hire date. Computer accounts are 
disabled for any individuals who do not complete the annual training, and access is not restored 
until completion of the CSAT for the previous year is confirmed. Current topics of the Security 
Awareness Training include: security risk awareness and threat sources, protecting sensitive 
information, portable devices, Internet threats, access control, remote access, reporting incidents, 
and user responsibilities. The Security Awareness Training also includes the reminder that all 
network activities may be monitored. All users must also acknowledge the HHS Rules of 
Behavior'^ to receive the certificate of completion for the FDA Security Awareness Training. 
Among other things, the acknowledgement of the HHS Rules of Behavior reminds the user that 
they have no expectation of privacy while accessing HHS computers, networks, or e-mail and 
that they must not “conduct official government business or transmit/store sensitive HHS 
information using non-authorized equipment or services.” 


information system; (ii) system usage may be monitored, recorded, and subject to audit; (iii) unauthorized use of the 
system is prohibited and subject to criminal and civil penalties; and (iv) use of the system indicates consent to 
monitoring and recording." See http://csrc.mst.gov/puhlications/nLstpnhs/800-53-Rev3/sp800-53-rev3~ 
ftnal_updated-errata_05‘0 l-20i0.pdf. 

HHS, Office of the CIO, “Rules of Behavior for Use of HHS Information Resources,” Doc. No. HHS-OCIO- 
2013-0003S (Sept. 24, 2013), available at hllp;//vvww.hhs.gav/ocio/poUcy/hhs-roh.hIml. Prior to 2013, there existed 
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HHS POLICY ON PERSONAL USE OF AGENCY IT RESOURCES: All FDA personnel are 

subject to the HHS Information Resources Management (IRM) “Policy for Personal Use of 

Information Technology Resources,” which states: 

“5.7 Any use of HHS IT resources, including e-mail, is made with the 
understanding that such use may not be secure, is not private, is not anonymous 
and may be subject to disclosure under the Freedom of Information Act (FOIA). 

HHS employees do not have a right to, nor shall they have an expectation of, 
privacy while using HHS IT resources at any time, including accessing the 
Internet through HHS gateways and using e-mail, which may be subject to release 
pursuant to the Freedom of Information Act. To the extent that employees wish 
that their private activities remain private, they shall avoid making personal use of 
HHS IT resources. 

5.8 Electronic data communications may be disclosed within the Department to 
employees who have a need to know in the performance of their duties (such as, 
with manager approval technical staff may employ monitoring tools in order to 
maximize the utilization of their resources, which may include the detection of 
inappropriate use).”^° 


HHS RULES OF BEHA VIOR FOR USE OF INFORMA TION RESOURCES: The Department’s 
“Rules of Behavior for Use of HHS Information Resources”^' (Rules of Behavior), which is 
issued under the authority of the HHS-OCIO Policy for ISSP, provides the rules that govern the 
appropriate use of all HHS information resources for Department users, including Federal 
employees, contractors, and other systems users. The Rules of Behavior require HHS personnel 


a 2010, and 2008, version of the HHS Rules of Behavior; each of those versions included a similar certification 
regarding HHS personnel’s consent to having no expectation of privacy while accessing HHS IT systems. 

“HHS IRM Policy for Personal Use of Information Technology Resources,” HHS-OCIO-2006-000i (Feb. 17, 
2006), available at htTp://wwM>.hhs.gov/odo/poUcy/2006-000t.htmi. 

HHS, Office of the CIO, “Rules of Behavior for Use of HHS Information Resources,” Doc. No. HHS-OCIO- 
20I3-0003S (Sept. 24, 2013), available at http://wmv.hhs.gov/ocio/palicy/hhs-nth.html. All new users of HHS 
information resources must read the HHS Rules of Behavior and sign the accompanying acknowledgement form 
before accessing Department data or other information, systems, and/or networks. This acknowledgement must be 
completed annually thereafter, which may be done as part of annual HHS Information Systems Security Awareness 
Training. By signing the form, users reaffirm their knowledge of, and agreement to adhere to, the HHS Rules of 
Behavior. 
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to certify, among other things, that they “[ujnderstand and consent to having no expectation of 
privacy while accessing HHS computers, networks, or e-mail.”^^ 

As detailed above, FDA advises all of its personnel on a regular and frequent basis that, as 
required by Federal law and in accordance with well-established Department and Agency 
policies, FDA personnel have no reasonable expectation of privacy when using FDA’s IT 
resources, and that any use of such resources, including e-mail, may be monitored. 

FDA’s Policies to ADDropriatelv Balance Employee Interests and Data Security 

Although, as described above, FDA has clear legal responsibility and authority to monitor 
personnel use of the Agency’s IT resources, FDA also has a responsibility to carry out any such 
computer monitoring in a manner that recognizes employee interests and relevant legal 
protections. Therefore, HHS and FDA have put in place a number of policies and procedures to 
appropriately balance the interests of individual employees and the Agency’s need to preserve 
the integrity of its IT resources and the security of confidential information. 

For example, FDA has put in place appropriate oversight and controls to ensure that any 
monitoring is justified, reasonable in scope, and duly authorized; that data derived as a result of 
monitoring is appropriately stored and controlled; and that monitoring is utilized for appropriate 
purposes and takes place for no longer than necessary. The Agency complies with all applicable 
Federal laws that protect employee interests, including (but not limited to) the 


^’HHS Rules of Behavior at p, 3. 
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Privacy Act of 1 974, the privacy and FISMA provisions of the E-Govemment Act of 2002,^^ the 
Notification and Federal Employee Antidiscrimination and Retaliation Act of 2002 (NO FEAR 
Act),^"* and the Whistleblower Protection Enhancement Act of 2012^^ (the Whistleblower 
Protection Act or WPA), as well as all administration policy directives issued in furtherance of 
those Acts. 

Under the NO FEAR Act,^^ employees are required to undergo training every two years on their 
rights and protections under the antidiscrimination and whistleblower laws. FDA offers an 
online training course on the NO FEAR Act to all new hires and current employees. 

In addition, FDA leadership has reminded Agency staff regarding the legal protections under the 
WPA. In February 2009, then-acting FDA Commissioner Dr. Frank Torti issued an Agency- 
wide memorandum detailing whistleblower protections for FDA employees. Again, in 
January 2010, FDA Commissioner Dr. Margaret Flamburg issued an “all-hands” memo to all 
FDA employees affirming the Agency's strong support for the Whistleblower Protection Act of 
1989, which affords employees the legal protection to make a protected disclosure without fear 
of reprisal. In that memo, Dr. Hamburg reminded employees of the U.S. Office of Special 
Counsel’s (OSC) process for addressing complaints of whistleblower retaliation, stating that 
“[r]eprisal against individuals will not be tolerated for disclosure of information in which the 
employee believes there is reasonable evidence of violation of any law, rule or regulation ... or a 


Pub. L. 107-347, 116 Star, 2899 (Dec. 17, 2002), available at hup://'v/ww. gpo.gov/fdsysfpkg/PLA W- 
IQ7publ347/pdf/PLAW-I07publ347.pdf 
“Pub. L. 107-174, codified at 5 U.S.C. § 2301 note (2011), 

“ Whistleblower Protection Act of 1989 (Pub. L. 101-12), codified at 5 U.S.C. § 2302 (201 1)). 

“ Pub. L. 107-174, codified at 5 U.S.C. § 2301 note (2011). 
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substantial and specific danger to public health or safety.” Dr. Hamburg further directed 
employees to an online training course and provided OSC’s web address and phone number. 

In June 2012, Federal agencies, including FDA, received two memoranda from OMB and OSC 
relating to legal restrictions and guidelines for the monitoring of employee communications, 
including electronic mail.^’ Since then, FDA has continued to review and evaluate the Agency’s 
policies and practices for monitoring the use of government-owned computers issued to FDA 
personnel to ensure that they are consistent with the law and with Congress’ intent to provide a 
secure channel for protected disclosures. 

In August 2012, Dr. Hamburg directed FDA’s Office of Information Management not to deploy, 
without written approval by the Agency’s Chief Counsel or her delegate, certain software that 
enables the prospective collection of data on the use of the specific computer onto which it is 
installed. 

In September 2012, Dr. Hamburg directed FDA’s CIO to put into place procedures to strengthen 
the Agency’s ability to effectively analyze, authorize, and document requests for monitoring of 
Agency personnel’s FDA computers to ensure that any such monitoring would continue to be 
conducted in an appropriate manner. FDA’s CIO and Chief Counsel were directed to develop a 
written policy for contemporaneous monitoring of individual FDA computers that would require 
express written authorization of such monitoring by the Commissioner, a Deputy Commissioner, 
or the COO, with documentation of the reason for the monitoring. The policy would authorize 

OMB, “Memorandum for Chief Information Officers and General Counsels” (June 20, 2012); OSC, 
“Memorandum for Executive Departments and Agencies” (June 20, 2012). 
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computer monitoring only pursuant to a request from outside law enforcement or the HHS 
Inspector General, or in the event that there were reasonable grounds to believe that the 
individual being monitored was responsible for unauthorized disclosure of legally protected 
information or had violated Department or Agency personnel, administrative, or IT policy. Any 
authorized monitoring would be required to be as narrow, time-limited, and non-invasive as 
appropriate to accomplish the stated information-gathering objective. Legal review would be 
required to determine whether the monitoring is legally supportable, including consideration of 
whether the proposed monitoring is consistent with all applicable legal requirements, including 
the WPA. The CIO would be required to review any authorized computer monitoring on a 
monthly basis to assess whether it remains justified or must be discontinued, and if continued, 
that decision would be required to be explained in writing. 

In June 2013, the HHS Assistant Secretary for Administration directed each HHS OPDIV and 
STAFFDIV Head, working with their respective OPDIV CIO, to establish policies and 
procedures to strengthen the ability to effectively document, analyze, authorize, and manage 
requests for monitoring personnel use of HHS IT resources.^* In addition to the elements 
described above, the June 2013 directive specifically stated that no monitoring may target 
communications with law enforcement entities, the OSC, members of Congress or their staff, 
employee union officials, or private attorneys, and that if such communications were 
inadvertently collected (or inadvertently identified from more general searches), they may not be 

Memorandum from E. J. Holland, Jr., HHS Assistant Secretary for Administration, to HHS Operating Division 
and Staff Division Heads, “Policy for Monitoring Employee Use of HHS IT Resources” (June 26, 2013). The June 
2013 HHS directive states that although the IT warning banner — which states that the employee consents to having 
no reasonable expectation of privacy regarding any communication or data transiting or stored on the HHS IT 
system and that the employee understands that the Department may monitor the use of HHS IT resources for lawful 
government purposes — gives the OPDIVs the authority to monitor employee use of IT resources, “it is each 
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shared with a non-law-enforcement party who requested the monitoring, or anyone else, without 
express written authorization from the Office of General Counsel (OGC) and other appropriate 
Department officials. 

In September 2013, as FDA’s COO, I proposed a Staff Manual Guide (SMG) establishing 
interim policies and procedures that will strengthen the Agency’s ability to effectively document, 
analyze, authorize, and manage requests to monitor use of HHS and FDA IT systems and 
resources. Among other things, this proposed SMG would: (1) provide standards for when 
employee computer monitoring may take place; (2) establish a Review Committee, consisting of 
a representative from FDA’s OCC, a representative from the Office of Information Management 
with systems administration expertise, and a representative from the Office of Human Resources 
with human capital expertise, to review requests for monitoring and to develop procedures for 
such review; (3) state that requests for computer monitoring shall be narrowly tailored in time, 
scope, and degree of monitoring; (4) require that all requests to monitor shall identify the least- 
invasive approach to accomplish the monitoring objectives, and that when reviewing requests for 
monitoring, authorizing officials shall also consider whether there are alternative information- 
gathering methods available that can be utilized to address the potential risk, without 
jeopardizing the Agency’s objectives; (5) provide standards for documenting written 
authorizations for computer monitoring; and (6) state that no computer monitoring authorized or 
conducted may target communications with law enforcement entities, the OSC, members of 
Congress or their staff, employee union officials, or private attorneys. FDA is currently in the 


OPDIV’s responsibility to carry out monitoring in a fashion that protects employee interests and ensures the need for 
monitoring has been thoroughly vetted and documented.” 
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process of developing processes and procedures to fully implement the HHS policy on computer 
monitoring. 

CONCLUSION 

In accordance with Federal law, and in order to ensure that FDA can effectively carry out its 
mission, the Agency must be vigilant to protect against the misuse or unauthorized disclosure of 
the confidential information that is regularly entrusted to it. FDA believes that the policies and 
procedures that HHS and the Agency have put in place appropriately and effectively balance the 
individual interests of employees and the critical need to safeguard the security and integrity of 
the data and information systems that FDA has been entrusted to manage. 

Thank you for your commitment to the mission of FDA and for the opportunity to testify today 
about issues related to the monitoring of FDA employees’ use of Agency IT resources. I am 
happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Chairman ISSA. Ms. Canterbury? 

STATEMENT OF ANGELA CANTERBURY 

Ms. Canterbury. Thank you. 

And good day, Chairman Issa, Ranking Member Cummings, 
members of the committee. 

The FDA spied on whistleblowers, which set off a firestorm that 
led us to this hearing today. But the public story of whistleblowers 
began in 2008, when FDA physicians and scientists warned Con- 
gress, and shortly thereafter the President, that the process for ap- 
proving medical devices was broken, allowing potentially ineffective 
and unsafe products to be marketed. And as Senator Grassley 
noted, there has long been problems with bureaucrats at the FDA 
respecting the scientific process. 

The report released today by Chairman Issa and Senator Grass- 
ley and the HHS IG report document how FDA surveillance of 
whistleblowers was reckless and heedless of legal limits and whis- 
tleblower protections. Certainly security concerns and available 
technology will outstrip constitutional rights and whistleblower 
protections unless Congress works to balance those goals. 

To be frank, we question why FDA should be in the surveillance 
business in the first place. The FDA’s mission is to ensure our food 
and drugs and devices are safe. 

Any suspicion of unlawful disclosures of information or criminal 
misconduct should be investigated by law enforcement. Federal 
agencies cannot be allowed to police themselves. That is why we 
have IGs, the OSC, the FBI, and Congress. 

Ms. Canterbury. Even with just cause and proper controls, it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to protect whistleblowers if agen- 
cies are allowed to gather electronic evidence without limits or 
oversight. And to what end? The Issa-Grassley report shows the 
leaks of confidential information to the press were not confirmed by 
this pervasive, invasive electronic surveillance. And so, as with the 
NSA domestic surveillance, the risks to our rights may be greater 
than the ability of surveillance to protect against risks to security, 
much less claims of harm to trade secrets or harm to profits. 

No doubt the FDA is in a tough spot: attempting to put into 
place a process that is more proscribed for surveillance critics, but 
also placating the lawyers for drug and device companies that de- 
mand that information be kept confidential. Needless to say, the 
FDA does not have it right yet. Rather than protect whistleblowers 
from unwarranted FDA surveillance, its interim policy protects the 
FDA from whistleblowers. It shields it from accountability. Nothing 
in the FDA’s interim policy would prevent FDA managers from 
using information collected by the surveillance as retaliation for 
whistleblowing. Thus, this policy does little to lift the chilling effect 
that fosters wrongdoing. How can the FDA ensure the public’s 
health and safety if the scientists and physicians are too afraid to 
come over when deadly mistakes are made? 

And far too many mistakes are made. Inadequately tested metal- 
on-metal hip replacements cause crippling disability. Defective car- 
diac defibrillators, unclean syringes containing deadly bacteria, old- 
fashioned pediatric feeding tubes cause fatalities because they lack 
the well-known, inexpensive safeguard. And these are just the 
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medical devices that the FDA allowed on the market, not to men- 
tion the food and drug approval disasters. 

And if the FDA isn’t doing its job and lives are at risk, we have 
to ask why. The FDA whistleblowers warned us that corners were 
being cut and scientists were being overruled by the bureaucrats. 

We need whistleblowers. However, it is worth noting that 
throughout Mr. Harris’ testimony there was no acknowledgment of 
the public interest in protecting whistleblowers, only of employee 
protections, yet it is well known that whistleblowers save lives and 
taxpayer dollars and are among the best partners in crime fighting. 
Congress protected public whistleblowing so that waste, fraud, and 
abuse, and threats to public health and safety would be known. 

As Senator Grassley said, you couldn’t do the majority of the 
oversight this body does without whistleblowers and without the 
media, but the FDA policies do nothing to encourage or safeguard 
public whistleblowing, which is protected so long as the disclosure 
of information is not prohibited under law. They claim to exclude 
from surveillance in their interim policy the targeting of disclosures 
to Congress, the OSC, and others, but this is not enough. A legal 
review at the front end will not prevent legal public whistleblowing 
collected through spying from falling into the hands of those in a 
position to retaliate. 

Clearly, the FDA and other agencies will not get this right on 
their own. Congress and the President must mandate a govern- 
ment-wide policy to prevent future surveillance abuses. Of course, 
interfering with communications to Congress and retaliating for 
whistleblowing is already against the law, and there are some pro- 
tections for the identities of whistleblowers in other laws, but Con- 
gress should consider specifically protecting the identity of a whis- 
tleblower in any surveillance that is done by an agency. 

Today, we don’t nearly know enough about the scope of surveil- 
lance across the government. I encourage you to order a report, a 
study looking at this issue. I encourage you to conduct oversight 
over other concerns with national security and insider threat pro- 
grams that might threaten whistleblowers. But importantly, we 
must not forget what brought us here today, which is the FDA 
whistleblowers. They were concerned about the device approval 
process they believed might put lives at risk. 

FDA officials should not be held accountable for approving — they 
should be held accountable for approving ineffective and unsafe 
products, and flawed devices must be taken off the market. There 
must be more transparency and less deference to the demands for 
confidentiality by drug and device companies. Seriously, I wonder 
how much time and taxpayer dollars is spent protecting so-called 
confidential commercial information. 

Finally, please do all you can to ensure that FDA managers are 
held accountable for any violations of the rights of the scientists 
and physicians who sought to make medical devices more safe and 
more effective. Thank you. 

Chairman ISSA. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Canterbury follows:] 
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Chairman Issa, Ranking Member Cummings, and Members of the Committee, thank you for 
your oversight of protections for whistleblowers and for inviting me to testify today, 

I am the Director of Public Policy at the Project On Government Oversight (POGO), Founded in 
1981, POGO is a nonpartisan independent watchdog that champions good government reforms, 
POGO’s investigations into corruption, misconduct, and conflicts of interest achieve a more 
effective, accountable, open, and ethical federal government. Thus, POGO has a keen interest in 
protecting whistleblowers who assist in uncovering and deterring government waste, fraud, 
abuse, mismanagement, and threats to public health and safety. 

Today I also am speaking as a member of the steering committee of the Make It Safe Coalition, a 
nonpartisan, trans-ideological network of organizations dedicated to strengthening protections 
for public and private sector whistleblowers. More than 400 groups have endorsed our efforts to 
strengthen whistleblower legislation, on behalf of millions of Americans,' Our coalition is deeply 
concerned with how surveillance of government and federal contractor enployees threatens civil 
service rights, whistleblower protections, and taxpayer accountability. 

The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) spied on whistleblowers — ^resulting in this hearing 
after significant media attention, statements and letters from concerned members of Congress, 
reports by ny organization, lawsuits, and investigations by the Office of Special Counsel, the 
Health and Human Services (HHS) Inspector General, as well as the staff report for Chairman 
Issa and Senator Grassley, anticipated to be released in conjunction with this hearing. 

The FDA Whistleblowers 

The history of contention between FDA whistleblowers and the agency has been well 
documented. Thus, I will not delve into every detail, but instead will summarize and then 
highlight some of the more important facts. FDA physicians and scientists made whistleblower 
disclosures of their reasonable belief that the process for approving medical devices was broken, 
allowing potentially ineffective and unsafe products to be marketed. At a minimum, this resulted 


’ Open letterfromProjectOnGovernmentOversight eta)., to President Barack Obama and Members ofthe 11 1th 
Congress, regarding strong and comprehensive whistleblower rights, September 23,2011. 

www.makeitsafecam Daign.orE/wo-contenl/uDloads/20 1 3/1 lAVPA-Sign- On- Letter .pdf fPownloaded November 15, 
2013) 
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in reprisal for whistleblowing, allegations of leaks of confidential information, and inappropriate 
surveillance of FDA whistleblowers by the FDA — basically, a federal maelstrom of misconduct. 

On October 14, 2008, a group of eight FDA physicians and scientists wrote to Representative 
John Dingell, then-Chairman of the Flouse Committee on Energy and Commerce,^ as reported by 
The New York Times about five weeks later. ^ In the letter, the whistleblowers described serious 
wrongdoing by mid-level and senior FDA officials involved in approving medical devices before 
they are marketed through the 5 10(k) program. Specifically, the whistleblowers stated that 
managers in the FDA’s Center for Devices and Radiological Flealth (CDRH) had “failed to 
follow the laws, rules, regulations, and Agency Guidance to ensure the safety and effectiveness 
of medical devices and consequently, they have corrupted the scientific review of medical 
devices. This misconduct reaches the highest levels of CDRH manageirent including the Center 
Director and Director of the Office of Device Evaluation.” 

The whistleblowers also asserted that “to avoid accountability, these managers at CDRH have 
ordered, intimidated and coerced FDA experts to modify their scientific reviews, conclusions and 
recommendations in violation of the law [and] ... to make safety and effectiveness 
determinations that are not in accordance with scientific regulatory requirements, to use unsound 
evaluation methods, and accept clinical and technical data that is not scientifically valid nor 
obtained in accordance with legal requirements, such as obtaining proper informed consent from 
human subjects.” 

The FDA whistleblowers also stated that when physicians and scientists objected to these 
practices by CDRH managers, the managers engaged in reprisals. The whistleblowers stated that 
they had then contacted top FDA officials, including FDA Commissioner Andrew von 
Eschenbach, but following this there was little or no change in the practices of CDRH managers. 
The writers concluded their letter to Representative Dingell: “As the Branch of government 
responsible for oversight of the FDA, we urgently seek your intervention and help.” 

Energy and Commerce Chairman Dingell and Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 
Chairman Bart Stupak subsequently wrote to FDA Commissioner von Eschenbach on November 
17, 2008, summarizing the statements of the FDA employees and reviewing some of the federal 
laws on retaliation against whisdeblowers."' 

On January 7, 2009, the FDA whistleblowers wrote to John Podesta, head of the Obama 
presidential transition team, raising these concerns and listing medical devices that the FDA had 


^ Letter from FDA Whistleblowers to Representative John Dingell, regarding misconduct by FDA managers at the 
Center for Devices and Radiological Heath, October 14, 2008. 

httD://ww'v.lasikcomplicalions.com/CDRHscientisls(Oct081.[xlf tDownloadedFebruarv24.2Q14) 

’ Gardiner Harris, ‘F.D.A Scientists Accuse Agency Officials of Misconduct,” The New York Times, November 
17, 2008. htto://www.nvtimes.com/2008/l l/18/health/Dolicv/18fda.htrol? r=0 (Downloaded February 24,2014) 
Letter from Representative John Dingell, Chairman ofthe Committee on Energy and Commerce and 
Representative Bart Stupak, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations, to the Honorable 
Andrew von Eschenbach, Commissionerofthe U.S. Food and Drug Administration, regarding the FDA 
whistleblowers and federal whistleblower laws, November 17,2008. 

http://www.Dharmamedtechbi.eom/~/media/A3A725l2AC2l4BDFAF7979622DCFA28C (Downloaded February 
24,2014) 
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approved for marketing over the whistleblowers’ objection that there was a lack of sufficient 
evidence of efficacy or safety — an objection that they had expressed to the managers.^ For 
example, the scientists had objected to the FDA approval process for conputer-aided detection 
devices (CAD) used in breast and colon cancer detection because the scientists considered them 
not to be safe or effective. The FDA whistleblowers wrote a similar letter to President Obama on 
April 2, 2009.*’ 

On January 1 5, 2009, Senator Grassley sent a letter to FDA Commissioner von Eschenbach 
echoing the concerns of the whistleblowers and emphasizing the right of the whistleblowers to 
communicate with Congress without interference.’ 

In February 2009, POGO issued a report authored by Dr. Ned Feder that additionally exposed 
misconduct and flaws in the medical device approval process.* Based on internal FDA 
documents obtained by POGO, The FDA ’s Deadly Gamble with the Safety of Medical Devices 
shows that senior FDA officials in CDRH decided not to enforce a regulation — the Good 
Laboratory regulation or GLP — ^that helps proteet patients from unsafe devices. The officials did 
this over the protests of CDRH sciendsts. Our report describes this and other serious problems in 
the FDA. 

There was considerable coverage of the whistleblowing in print and broadcast media.’ Some 
reports referred to the group of FDA scientists and physicians as the FDA whistleblowers or as 
the “FDA Nine.”'° On March 1 3, 2009, FDA employees received an email from FDA Acting 
Commissioner Frank Tord informing them that “FDA must comply with its obligadons to keep 
certain informadon in its possession confidendal. . . .Violation of these provisions can result in 


’ Letter from FDA Whistleblowers to John Podesta, Presidential Transition Team, regarding concerns and objections 
about FDA approved medical devices, January 7, 2009. 

hnn://w'vw.whisllebloMrs.org/storage/\vhistleblowrs/documents/FDAtvhistleblovters/letler2transitionteam.cidf 
(DovwUoaded February 24,2014) 

° Letter from FDA Whistleblowers to President Barack Obama, regarding their concerns about FDA misconduct, 
April 2, 2009. httD://www.ltnance.senate.gov/imo/inedia/'doc/nrQ040209a-r)dF tDounloaded February 24, 2014) 

’ Letter from Senator Charles Grassley, Ranking Member Committee on Finance, to Honorable Andrew von 
Eschenbach, Commissioner of the U.S. Food and Drug Administration, regarding FDA whistleblowers and the right 
to communicate with Congress, January 1 5,2009. http://www.grassiev.senate.gov/about/upload/FDA.Ddf 
(Downloaded February 25, 20 1 4) 

“ Project On Government Oversight, The FDA's Deadly Gamblewiih the Safety of Medical Devices, February 1 8, 
2009. http://www.poeo.org/our-wjrk/reDorts/2009/ph-fda-20090218.html. 

^ “FDA scientists allege mismanagement at agency,” January 9,2009. Video clip. Accessed February 24,2014. 
CNN.com. http://www.cnn.coin/2009/POLITlCS/0 1 /09/fda.scientisls/4cnnSTCVideo (Downloaded February 24, 
2014); Ricardo Alonso-Zaldivar, ‘TDA scientists complain to Obama of ‘corruption,’” The /Associated Press, 
January 8, 2009. http://www.foxnews.com/printer friendly wires/2OQ9Jan08/0.4675.FD/ADissidents.00.html 
(Downloaded February 24, 2014); AliciaMundy and Jared A Favole, “FDA Scientists AskObama to Restructure 
Drug Agency,” The WallStreet Journal, idnwsy%,2t>t)9. 

http://onilne.wsi.com/news/article&‘SB 123 1425 62 104 564381 (Downloaded February 24,201 4); Gardiner Harris, “In 
F.D.A Files, Claims ofRush to Approve Devices,” 77ie New ForLT/mes, January 12,2009. 
httD://www.nvtimes.com/2QQ9/0l/13/health/Dolicv/13fda.html? i^l& (Downloaded February 24, 20 1 4) 

’ Some ofthe whistleblowere were federal employees, and others \wre contractors. And the number of 
whistieblowers has changed over time — nowthere are only five seekingjustice in court. 
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disciplinary sanctions and/or individual criminal liability.”" Senator Grassley shot back with 
letter to Torti stating, “If the memo sent last week was intended to have a chilling effect on FDA 
employees who want to speak up about problems, then that memo is contrary to the President's 
call for open and transparent government, and the Acting Commissioner needs to set the record 
straight.”'^ 

FDA Surveillance of the Whistleblowers 

It isn’t clear exactly when it began, but the FDA admits that it conducted a secret surveillance 
program to monitor the whistleblowers’ emails and other computer -generated documents." 

The FDA claims the surveillance was in response to the unauthorized disclosure of confidential 
commercial information to journalists in 2009 and 2010. The targets were the individuals known 
to have blown the whistle in letters to Congress, President Obama, and the President’s Transition 
Team. 

On April 21, 2010, the FDA received a reqiKst fi'om the legal counsel for GE Healthcare, Inc. 
that the FDA investigate how information GE Healtlxtare considered a trade secret had appeared 
in a Times article on March 28, 2010.''' The article included statements by two of the FDA 
whistleblowers. 

Incredibly, the CDRH managers claim that it was in response to that letter that they began to use 
spyware on April 22, 2010, to conduct surveillance on one of the scientists quoted in the 
article'^ — which was only one day after the letter was received. '^Instead of going to the HHS IG 
prior to beginning the investigation, as required by HHS procedures,'^ CDRH managers 


' ' Frank Torti, Acting Commissioner of Food and Drugs, e-mail message to FDA employees, “Re: Protecting 
Confidential Information,” March 13,2009. htlD://online.wi.com/public/resource5/documents'wi090317- 
Tortimemo.pdf /Downloaded February 25,2014) 

" Senator Chuck Grassley of Iowa, ‘Grassley works to protect FDA whistleblowers,” March 24, 2009. 
http://www.grasslev.senate.eov/news/Article.cfm7cuslomel dataPaeelD 1502=19930 /Downloaded Februarv25. 

Letter from Jeanne Ireland, Assistant Commissioner for Legislation at the Food and Drug Administration, to 
Senator Charles Grassley, Ranking Member of the Committee on the Judiciary, regarding information about the 
FDA’s use of computer monitoring, July 13,2012. http://www.grasslev.senate.gov/about/uDload/FDA-7-i3-12- 
agencv-response-to-Grasslev-regardina-emai 1-surveillance-on- eve-of-NYT-story.pdf (Downloaded February 24, 
2014) (Hereinafter Letter from Jeanne Ireland, Assistant Commissioner for Legislation at the Food and Drug 
Administration) 

Gardiner Harris “Scientists Say F.DA Ignored Radiation Warnings ” The New York rjmej,March28,2010. 
http://www.nvtimes.com/20l0/03/29/heaIth/policv/29fda.html? r=0 fDowti]oaded February 24. 20 14) 

Letter from Jeanne Ireland, Assistant Commissioner for Legislation at the Food and Drug Administration, p. 3. 

Kimberly Holden, Assistant Commissioner for Management at the Food and Drug Administration, e-mail 
message to Horace Coleman and Mark McCormack, “FW: Advice/Investigation,” April 23,2010. 
http://pogoarchives.ore/m/wi/holden-emails-to-coleman- 20 100423 .pdf (Downloaded February 25, 20 ! 4) 

' The HHS manual states in part; 

“A. In orderto provide objective uniform procedures for the handlingofallegations of wrongdoing covered by this 
chapter, it shall be the responsibility of the Office of Inspector General (OIG) to investigate allegations of 
wrongdoing reported to the OIG or to refer such allegations to the appropriate operating division (OPDIV), the 
appropriate st^f division (STAFFDIV), to Assistant Secretary for Administration and Management (AS AM), to 
another law enforcement agency, or to another appropriate authority. 
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requested that the Office of Internal Affairs (OIA) investigate “unauthorized disclosure of 
information.”'* The OIA rightly referred the matter to HHS IG in order to “remove any potential 
allegations of impartiality,” 

HHS IG declined to investigate on May 18, 2010 in a letter stating: 

Additionally, 5 U.S.C. § 1213, identifies that disclosures, such as the ones alleged, when 
they relate to matters of public safety may be made to the media and Congress as long as 
the material released is not specifically prohibited by law and protected by Executive 
Order or National Security Classificatiom” 

Perhaps the CDRH managers improperly took matters into their hands because the HHS IG had 
declined a request by the FDA Commissioner’s Office to investigate an earlier alleged 
unauthorized disclosures related to the FDA whistleblowers’ whistleblowing in late 2008 and 
early 2009.^° On March 26, 2009, then-FDA Assistant Commissioner William McConagha made 
a referral to HHS OIG after having received a letter of complaint fi'om the attorney of device 
maker iCAD. 

In any case, the CDRH managers spent the coming months spying on the FDA whistleblowers. 
Once they thought they had collected evidence of criminal violations, CDRH Director Dr, Jeffry 
Shuren, requested an HHS IG investigation. 

Again, HHS IG declined to investigate the alleged unauthorized disclosures by the 
whistleblowers, but first consulted with the Department of Justice to determine if there was 
evidence of a criminal violation. DOJ declined to prosecute, and HHS IG closed the case with a 
November 15, 2010, declination letter to the Director of CDRH, which states: 


B. Every employee, supervisor, and management official shall report any allegations of criminal offenses he/she 
receives, immediately to the OIG, unless it is clear to him/herthat the allegation is frivolous and has no basis in 
fact.” , . . 

D. Any employee who has authority to take, direct others to take, recommend, or approve any personnel action, shall 
not, with respect to such authority, take or threaten to take any action against any employee as a reprisal for making 
a complaint or disclosing information to a supervisor, management official, or the OIG.” Department of Health and 
Human Services, 'General Administration Manual Chapter 5-10: Procedures for Reporting Misconduct and 
Criminal Offenses,” December 26, 2006. http;//www.hhs.Eov/hhsmanuals/gajn/chapters/5-10 reyndf CDownloaded 
February 25, 20 14) 

' * Mark McCormack, Office of Internal Affairs at the Food and Drug Administration, ‘Case Initiation and Fact 
Sheet,” May 14,201 0. httD://pogoarchi ves.org/ m/wi/fda-oia-ci- and- fact-sheet- 20 140423.pdf IDownloaded February 
25,2014) 

Letter from Scott Vantrease, Assistant Special Agent in Charge, Special Investigations Branch of the Food and 
Drug Administration Office of the Inspector General, to Mark McCormack, Special Agent in Charge, regarding the 
decision not to investigate allegationsofleaks. May 18, 2010. 

wvw.kkc.com/files/oigletter. fdawbdisclosuresprotected.pdf (Downloaded February 24,2014) 

Letter from William McConagha, Assistant Commissioner for Integrity and Accountability, Department of Health 
and Human Services, to Scott Vantrease, Director ofthe Special Investigations Unit at the Department of Health and 
Human Services Office of Inspector General, regarding referring allegations of misconduct for a formal 
investigation, March 26, 2009. httD://DOgoarchives.org/m/wi/mcconagha-2nd-referral-hhs-oiE-re-icad-20090326.Ddf 
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Your office indicated it had developed sufficient evidence to address the misconduct 
through administrative process, and as such, no further action will be taken by the OIG,^' 

But instead of taking disciplinary action through an administrative process, CDRH managers 
continued their unauthorized spying on the whistleblowers. 

This initially narrow surveillance quickly etqranded into what The New York Times called, “a 
much broader canpaign to counter outside critics of the agency’s medical review process.” ^ A 
program called Spector 360 was used to take screenshots “every five seconds, all e-mails sent or 
received on the laptops, all data stored on or printed from the computers, all keystrokes 
performed, and data stored on personal thumb drives attached to the computers.” Documents 
were cataloged in 66 huge directories reportedly containing more than 80,000 pages of computer 
documents culled from what must have been millions of data viewed by contractors hired by the 
CDRH managers to conduct the surveillance. 

Swept up in the dragnet were whistleblower disclosures to congressional staff, the Office of 
Special Counsel, and my organization, the Project On Government Oversight. 

On January 15, 2012, the FDA Whistleblowers filed a lawsuit claiming violations of their rights 
under the First, Fourth, and Fifth Amendments.^^ 

Interestingly, none of this may have come to light if the documents captured in the surveillance 
had not been reportedly posted online by an FDA contractor.^'' The Washington Post reported 
that among the trove of FDA documents found to have been posted online, there were “Copies of 
the e-mails show that, starting in January 2009, the FDA intercepted communications with 
congressional staffers and draft versions of whistleblower conplaints complete with editing 
notes in the margins.”^ 

The revelations of the surveillance set off a firestorm that led to this hearing today Naturally, 
Senator Grassley was incensed by the surveillance of the whistleblowers, having already warned 


Letter from Scott Vantrease, Assistant Special Agent in Charge, Special Investigations Branch of the Food and 
Drug Administration Office of the Inspector General, to Jeffrey Shuren, Director of the Center for Devices and 
Radiological Health, regarding alleged misconduct by the FDA whistleblowers, November 1 5,2010. 
hnD://poeoarchives.ore/m/wi/vantrease-20101 11 5. pdf (Downloaded February 24. 20 141 
Eric Lichtblau and Scott Shane, “Vast F.D.A Effort Tracked E-Mails of Its Scientists,” The New York Times, July 
14.2012. http://www.nvtimes.eom/2012/07/l 5/us/fda-surveillance-of-scientist.s-snread-tOK)utside- 
critics. html?Dagewanled=all (Downloaded February 24, 2014) (Hereinafter“Vast F.D.A Effort Tracked E-Mails of 
Its Scientists”) 

Hardy v. Shuren, No. 1:1 l-cv-01739(D,D.C. filedSept. 28, 201 1) [Second Amended Complaint filed July 17, 
2012] http://epic.org/amicus/fda/hardv/Hardv-v-Shuren-2nd-ComDlaint.pdf (Downloaded February 25,2014) 

“Vast F.D.A Effort Tracked E-Mails of Its Scientists” 

EllenNakashima and Lisa Rein, ‘FDA staffers sue agency over surveillance of personal e-mail,” The Washington 
Post, January 29. 2012. http://www.washingtonoost.com/world/national-securitv/fda-staffers-sue-auencv-over- 
surveillance-of-personal-e-mail/201 2/Oi/23/ElOAi34DbO storv.html (Downloaded February 24, 20 1 4) 
EllenNakashima and Lisa Rein, *FDA lawyers authorized spying on agency’s employees, senator says,” The 
Washington Post, July 16.2012. http://articles.washingtonpost.eom/2012-07-16/poiitics/35489846 1 erica- 
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the FDA to uphold legal protections for the whistleblowers.^^ On January 31, 2012, Senator 
Grassley sent the FDA Commissioner yet another strongly-worded letter pointing out that 
interfering with communications to Congress is a violation of the law.^® He told The New York 
Times that agency officials “have absolutely no business reading the private e-mails of their 
enployees. They think they can be the Gestapo and do anything they want.”^^ 

Representative Chris Van Hollen said, “It is absolutely unacceptable for the FDA to be spying on 
employees who reach out to members of Congress to expose abuses or wrongdoing in 
government agencies.”^*^ Investigations were begun or expanded by Senator Grassley, Chairman 
Issa, the HHS IG, and the OSC. 

In two memos circulated together on June 20, 2012, the President’s Office of Management and 
Budget (0MB) and the OSC directed all agencies to “evaluate their monitoring policies and 
practices, and take appropriate steps to ensure that those policies and practices do not interfere 
with or chill en^loyees’ use of appropriate channels to disclose wrongdoing.”^' However, the 
FDA has not yet done so. 

Unanswered Questions 

It is not yet known whether the FDA whistleblowers will get the justice they seek or whether 
FDA managers will be held accountable for retaliation. The whistleblowers’ lawsuit is still 
pending, as is the OSC’s investigation into retaliation. Though the HHS IG did not investigate 
the alleged leaks of confidential information, the IG twice reviewed the claims of retaliation by 
the whistleblowers and did not substantiate retaliation.^^ However, POGO has long been 


iefferson’fda-contractor«computer»surveHlance (Downloaded March 4, 20 13) (Hereinafter “FDA lawyers authorized 
spying on agency’s employees, senator says”) 

“FDA lawyers authorized spying on agency’s employees, senator says” 

Letter from Senator Charles Grassley, Ranking Member of the Committee on the Judiciary, to the Honorable 
Margaret Hamburg, Commissioner of the Food and Drug Administration, regarding the agency’s treatment of 
whistleblowers, January 3 1 , 20 1 2. http://pogoarchives.org/m/wi/ceg-to-fda»vvhjstleblower‘2012013 l.odf 
^^“Vast F.D.A Effort Tracked E-Mails of Its Scientists,” 

Jason Lange, Andy Sidlivan and Anna Yukhananov, “FDA surveillance operation draws criticism from 
lawmakers,” July 1 5, 2012. http://articles.chicaEotribune.com/2Q12-07-15/news/sns-rt-u5-usa-fda- 
lawmakcrsbre86e0gx-20 120715 1 fda-medical-devices-surveillance (Downloaded February 24, 20 1 4) 
^Memorandum from Steven VanRoekel, Federal Chiefinformation Officer and Boris Bershteyn, General Counsel, 
to the Chiefinformation Officers and General Counsels, regarding Office of Special Counsel Memo on Agency 
Monitoring Policies and Confidential Whistleblower Disclosures, June 20, 20 1 2. 

http://www.whistieblowers.org/storage/whistleblowers/documents^ombandosc.monitoringmemo.pdf (Downloaded 
March4,20l3) 

Investigative Memorandum from Elton Malone, Special Agent in Charge, Special Investigations Branch, 
Department of Health and Human Services Office of InspectorGeneral, to Unknown FDA Employees, regarding 
closing the investigation, October 14. 2010. http://pogoarchives.org/m/wi/oig-memo-no-Drohibited-Dractices- 
20 1 0 ! 014.]xif (Hereinafter Investigative Memorandum from Elton Malone); Investigative Memorandum from Elton 
Malone, Special Agent in Charge, Special Investigations Branch, Department of Health and Human Services Office 
of Inspector General, to Unknown FDA Employees, regarding closing the investigation, February 4,2010. 
http://pogoarchives.Org/m/wi/oig-memo-prohibited-personnel-practices-201 (X)204.r>df ; Letter from Timothy Menke, 
Deputy Inspector General for Investigations Department of Health and Human Services Office of Inspector General, 
to Joshua Sharfstein, Principal Deputy CommisslonerDepartment of Health and Human Services, regarding the 
status ofthe OIG investigation, February 23,2010. http://pogoarchi ves.org/m/wi/oig-letter-re-mgmt- wrongdoing- 
20 100223 .pdf . 
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concerned that the two reviews were conducted improperly The first HHS IG investigation 
focused on criminal wrongdoing, instead of non-criminal retaliation for whistleblowing. And, 
from our January 2011 letter to FDA Commission Margaret Hamburg regarding the second 
investigation: 

The Office of Investigations did not conduct anew investigation, but instead initiated a 
“Special Inquiry.” According to the Investigative Menstrandum of October 2010, the 
findings of the Special Inquiry were based on the “case file and all reports and evidence 
contained therein” — in other words, the findings of the recent Special Inquiry in 
September 2010 were based exclusively or almost exclusively on documentation gathered 
during the 2009 investigation. But the 2009 investigation was looking for the wrong 
things: criminal violations rather than administrative wrongdoing (i.e. alleged violations 
of FDA regulations and whistleblower retaliation). 

Also still in question is whether the FDA medical device approval process has improved at all. 
Have the concerns raised in the first place by the FDA whistleblowers about ineffective and 
dangerous devices been adequately addressed? 

In August of 2010, CDRH responded to the substance of whistleblowing by issuing an action 
plan and requesting an independent review of the troubled 5 1 0(k) program. ”CDRH asked the 
Institute ofMedicine (lOM) to conduct this review,and lOM determined the 510(k) program 
should be scrapped and replaced with an integrated premarket and post-market regulatory 
framework.’^ The lOM report states: 

510(k) clearance is not a determination that the cleared device is safe or effective. The 
committee concludes that the 5I0(k) process lacks the legal basisto be a reliable 
premarket screen of the safety and effectiveness of moderate-risk devices and, 
furthermore, that it cannot be transformed into one. 

The CDRH ignored this recommendation and continued the program 

In the 5 1 0(k) process, the whistleblowers objected to management overruling the scientists’ and 
physicians’ recommendations that the FDA should not approve a particular device for marketing. 
The FDA has regulations, including 21 CFR 10.70, describing clearly what must happen when 


LetterfromProject On Government Oversight, to the Honorable Kathleen Sebelius, Secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, regarding the FDA’s negligent oversight of unsafe medical devices, 
January 12,2011. http://wvvw.Dogo.org/our-\vork/letters/2011/ph-fda»201 101 [2.html (Hereinafter Letter regarding 
the FDA’s negligent oversight of unsafe medical devices) 

Steve Strong, “The Ever-Changing Regulatory Environment,” Minnetronix 
http://www.minnetronix.com/partials/companv-industrv insiehts-single/the-ever-changing-regulatorv-environment/ 
(Downloaded February 24, 20 1 4) 

Institute ofMedicine of the National Academies, Medical Devices and the Public ‘s Health: The FDA 5}0(k) 
Clearance Process at 35 Fears, July 29, 2011. http://www.iom.edu/-/media/Files/Report%20Files/2011/Medical- 
Devices-and-the-Pubiics-Health-The-FDA-5 [Qk-Ciearance-P^ocess-at-35- 

Yea^s/5 10k%20Clearance%20Process%2020n%20Report%20Brief.pdf (Downloaded February 24, 20 1 4) 
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there are “significant controversies or differences of opinion” over decisions.^* However, 
managers violated these regulations, and the result was the marketing of devices that are unsafe 
or ineffective. POGO has repeatedly asked for more oversight to ensure that efficacy and public 
health and safety are the priorities in medical device approvals.’^ 

The HHS IG has initiated investigations into FDA’s internal controls and quality review for 
510(K) device approval process and CDRH’s policies for resolving scientific disputes.^* 

Undeniable; The FDA’s Improper Employee Surveillance 

What is evident is that the FDA acted improperly in its surveillance of FDA whistleblowers. 
There is wide agreement that at a minimum the FDA in^roperly conducted employee 
surveillance and jeopardized whistleblower and privacy protections. 

In addition, the FDA’s employee surveillance does not appear to have been effective as an 
investigative tool for the stated purpose. But employee surveillance is a handy tool for those 
seeking to chill whistleblowing and retaliate against whistleblowers. As with the NSA domestic 
surveillance, the risks to the rights of those under surveillance seem to outweigh the 
enhancements to security. 

What’s at Stake? 

Lives are at stake. The FDA’s problems can be deadly. There have been far too many ineffective 
and unsafe medical devices approved by the broken agency: 

• Inadequately tested metal-on-metal hip replacements caused a crippling, hard-to-treat 
disability.^’ 

• Defective cardiac defibrillators worked well when first inplanted, but later some of them 
suddenly failed."*” 

• Unclean syringes containing deadly bacteria caused serious and sometimes fatal 
infections.” 


21 CFR 10.70, “Documentation of significant decisions in administrative file,” 
hItD://w\vw.epo.gov/fdsvs/pkg/CFR-2012-title21-voll/tjdf/CFR-20 12-title21-voll-secl0-70.pdf (Downloaded 
February 25,2014) 

^’Letter from Project On Government Oversight, to Gerry Roy, Deputy Inspector General for Investigations, Office 
of Investigations at the Department of Health and Human Services, regarding FDA’s CDRH’s low standard of 
medical devices approval, September 28, 20 10, http://www.poeo.org/our-worl(/letters/2010/ph-fda-20100928- 
l.html : Letter regarding the FDA’s negligent oversight of unsafe medical devices; Project On Government 
Oversight, ’Obama Administration Should Re-Open Investigation of FDA Wrongdoing After Inspector General 
Office Rejected Whistleblower Complaints,” January 13,201 1. http://www.poao.orEz/about/press- 
room/releases/201 l/Dh-fda-201001 13.html#sthash.KODITW4a.5Ev9Gx9g.dpuf 
“Investigative Memorandum from Elton Malone 

Gregory Curfman and RitaRedberg, “Medical Devices — Balancing Regulation and Irmovation,” New England 
Journal of Medicine^ Vol. 365, September 1 5, 2011 , pp. 975-977, 
httD://www.neim.org/doi/full/10. 1056/NEJMpl 109094 (Downloaded February 25 , 2014) 

William H. Maisel, “Semper Fidelis — Consumer Protection for Patients with Implanted Medical Devices,” Mew 
England Journal of Medicine, Vol. 3 58, March 6, 2008, pp. 985-987. 
http://www.neim.org/doi/full/ 10.1 056/NEJ Mp0800495 (Downloaded February 25, 20 1 4) 
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• Old-fashioned pediatric feeding tubes caused fatalities because they lacked a well-known, 
inexpensive safeguard that precludes accidental infusion of pureed baby food directly 
into the baby’s bloodstream.''^ 

And this is just medical devices. The FDA has also foiled to contain deadly food contamination 
outbreaks'*^ and have allowed dangerous drugs'*' on the market. The FDA isn’t doing its job and 
lives are at risk; and we have to ask: Why?''^ 

Whistleblowers are the guardians of the public trust and safety. Without proper controls at FDA 
and throughout the government, employee surveillance is a serious threat to whistleblower 
protections. The resulting chilling effect will significantly reduce accountability — thus keeping 
waste, fraud, abuse, and threats to public health and safety in the shadows. Whistleblowers also 
are among the best partners in crime-fighting. It is a well-known fact that whistleblowers have 
saved countless lives and billions of taxpayer dollars. 

A survey conducted in 2012 by the Association of Certified Fraud Examiners found that nearly 
half of occupational fraud cases were uncovered by a tip or complaint from an employee, 


" Christina Jewtt, “Could FDA Have Prevented Syringe Deaths?” ProPui/t'ca, February 26, 2009. 
http://wvvw.oroDublicaorg/article/could-fda-have-prevented-in- syringe-deaths (Downloaded February 25, 20 i 4) 

Gardiner Harris, “U.S. Inaction Lets Look-Alike Tubes Kill Patients,” The New York Times, hugest 20,2010. 
http://www.nvtimes.com/20I0/08/2I/health/nolicv/2ltubes.html?pagewanted=a]l (Downloaded February 25, 2014) 
Hie fatalities can be prevented completely by a requirement that the feeding tube have a connector incompatible 
with connectors for intravenous fluids; See also: Associated Press, ‘Is the FDA a broken agency?” March 3, 2009, 
http://wwiv.todav.com/id/29495269/43l3685 l%201n%20the%20five%20vears%20since%20the%20AP%20aiticle 
%20was%20published.%20more%20disasteis%20%20have%20occurred.#.Uw7nEONdW4I (Downloaded February 

25,2014) (Hereinafter “Is the FDA a broken agency?”); POGO summarized the story of some ofthesedisasteis; 
Ned Feder, ‘Powerful Leader Takes Command of a Battered FDA: Irresistible Force Meets Immovable Object,” 
May 19.2009. httn://wvvw.nogo.org/about/press-room/releases/2009/nh-fda-200905 1 9.html IHereinafter ‘Powerful 
Leiler Takes Command of a Battered FDA: Irresistible Force Meets Immovable Object”); Letter from Danielle 
Brian and Ned Feder, Project On Government Oversight, to Kathleen Sebelius, Secretary, U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, regarding reinvestigating FDA's negligent oversight of unsafe medical devices, 
Januaryl2, 201 1. httD://wvvw.pogo.org/our-work/{etters/20l l/ph-fda-201 101 !2.htmi (Hereinafter Letter from 
Danielle Brian and Ned Feder, Project On Government Oversight, to Kathleen Sebelius) 

Salmonella- infected peanut butter: Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, ‘Multistate Outbreak of 
Salmonella Bredeney Infections Linked to Peanut Butter Manufactured By Sunland, Inc. (Final Update),” November 
30.2012. http://wvyw.cdc.gov/salmonella/bredenev-09-l 2/ (Dov.’nioaded February 25, 20 14); Listeria-infected 
cantaloupes: Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, “Investigation Update: Multistate Outbreak of Listeriosis 
Linked to Whole Cantaloupes from Jensen Farms, Colorado,” October 25, 20 1 1 . 

http://vAVw.cdc.gov/nsteria/outbreaks/cantaloupes-iensen-farms/10251 1/index.html (Downloaded February 25, 
2014) 

Fungus-contaminated steroid mixture: Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, ‘Multistate Outbreak of 
Fungal Meningitis and Other lnfections.”October 23. 2013. http://www.cdc.gov/hai/outbreaks/meningitis.html 
(Downloaded February 25, 2014); Heparin: Gardiner Harris, “U.S. Identifies Tainted Heparin In 11 Countries,” TTie 
New York Times, 22.2QQS. http://www.nvtimes.com/20Q8/04/22/healtlT/policv/22fda.html7page wanted=*all 
(Downloaded February 25,2014) 

‘Is the FDA a broken agency?’; ‘Powerful Leader Takes Command of a Battered FDA: Irresistible Force Meets 
Immovable Object”; Letter from Danielle Brian and Ned Feder, Project On Government Oversight, to Kathleen 
Sebelius. 
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customer, vendor, or other soirrce."'* In the case of fraird perpetrated by owners and executives, 
more than half were uncovered by tips from whistleblowers. A 201 1 academic study confirmed 
that whistleblowers play a bigger role than external auditors, government regulators, self- 
regulatory orgarrizations, or the media in detecting fraud,'*^ 

But perhaps the best illustration of how whistleblowers can save taxpayer dollars is the more 
than $38 billion recovered since 1987 through the hugely successful False Claims Act (FCA), 
championed by Senator Grassley.'*® 

The FCA prohibits a person or entity from fraudulently or dishonestly obtaining or using 
government funds. The law not only acts as a deterrent, but also incentivizes whistleblowing 
through the financial awards and strong protections against retaliatioa Federal Circuit Court 
Judge Kenneth Keller Hall said that the FCA provisions supplement the government’s “regular 
troops” since it “let loose a posse of ad hoc deputies to uncover and prosecute frauds against the 
government.”’® 

But unfortunately, the cost-benefit analysis for most whistleblowing is so often all cost to the 
whistleblower and all benefit to society. Professor Richard E. Moberly in his testimony before 
Congress aptly stated: 

Furthermore, almost all the benefits of a whistleblower’s disclosure go to people other 
than the whistleblower; societj' as a whole benefits from increased safety, better health, 
and more efficient law enforcement. However, most of the costs fall on the 
whistleblower. There is an enormous public gain if whistleblowers can be encouraged to 
come forward by reducing the costs they must endure. An obvious, but important, part of 
reducing whistleblowers’ costs involves protecting them from retaliation 
after they disclose misconduct.’' 


Whistleblowing works for the public, but not without strong protections for the whistleblower. 
Recognizing this, Congress has repeatedly strengthened the rights and procedures available to 
whistleblowers. In 2012, Chairman Issa and Rankir^ Member Cummings — along with 


Association of Certified Fraud Examiners, Report to the Motions on Occupational Fraud & Abuse: 2012 Global 
Fraud Study, 20 12, pp. 14-19. http://www.acfe.coin/upioadedFites/ACFE Website/Content/rttn/2Q12-reDort-to- 
nations.pdf (Downloaded February 20, 20 ! 4) 

Alexander Dyck, Adair Morse, and Luigi Zingales, “Who Blows the Whistle on Corporate Fraud?” 
http://www.afaiof.ore/afa/forthcominE/4820n.txif tPownloaded May 10,2011) 

Department of Justice, Office of Public Affairs, “Fraud Statistics - Overvie w. October 1, 1987 -September 30, 

20 1 3 ,” December 23, 20 1 3. http://www.iustice.eov/civil/docs forms/C-FRAUDS FCA Statistics.pdf (Downloaded 
February 20, 20 1 4) 

‘”31 U.S.C. § 3730, ‘Civil actions for false claims.” htlp://www.eno.gov/fdsvs/pke/USCODE-20 1 1 - 
titles 1 /odf/USCODE-201 1 -title3 1 -subtitleltl-chap37-subchaplll-sec3730.pdf tPownloaded February 25. 20 14) 
United States ex rel Milam v. Univ. of Tex. M.D. Anderson Cancer Ctr., 961 F.2d46,49 (4thCir. 1992), 
paragraph 1 7. http://taw.iustia.com/cases/federai/appellate-courts/F2/961/46/208412/ fDownloadedFebruarv20, 
2014) 

” Testimony of Richard E. Moberly, Professor, before the Committee on Education and Labor, Subcommittee on 
WorkforceProtections, One Hundred Tenth Congress, on ‘Private Sector Whistleblowers: Are There Sufficient 
Legal Protections?’ May 1S.20Q7.P.35. hltp://www.gpo.gov/fdsvs/pkg/CHRG-l IOhhrg35i8S/pdf/CHRG- 
1 1 Qhhrs3 5 185.pdf (Downloaded December 1,201 1) 
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Representative Van Hollen, then-Representative Platts, and their Senate colleagues — 
championed the latest enhancements to federal enployee protections with the enactment of the 
Whistleblower Protection Enhancement Act.^ While these reforms go a long way to improve the 
prospects for whistleblowing on government wrongdoing, employee surveillance, left 
unaddressed, seriously undermines these and other statutory protections for whistleblowersthat 
Congress intended. 

An Opportunity for Reform 

This committee’s attention to the unacceptable actions of the managers at FDA will hopefully 
serve as a catalyst for government-wide reforms. Certainly security concerns and available 
technology will outstrip the protection of civil liberties, whistleblowerprotections, and other 
constitutional rights unless there is a concerted effort to consider all of these goals together. We 
can and should move towards a better policy and to ensure more accountability now. But if left 
to their own devices, the agencies cannot be expected to get this right. 

The FDA and other agencies should not be in the surveillance or law enforcement business. 
Federal agencies cannot be allowed to police themselves — that is why we have IGs, the OSC, 
DoJ, and Congress. 

Investigations of unauthorized, illegal disclosures of information and other criminal misconduct 
must be conducted by law enforcement investigators — ^such as the FBI or the Inspectors 
General — not bureaucrats. While we acknowledge there may be a very limited need for agencies 
to gather evidence of wrongdoing by employees when there is reasonable suspicion of non- 
criminal misconduct, the electronic surveillance is ripe for abuse — as demonstrated by the FDA. 
Even with just cause and proper controls, it will be difficult, if not in^jossible to ensure 
constitutional rights are not violated. 

To what end? As with the NSA domestic surveillance, the risks to our rights may be greater than 
the ability of the surveillance to protect against risks to security. 

On September 12, 2012, FDA Commissioner Hamburg issued a memorandum directing the 
Chief Information Officer (CIO) and Chief Counsel to “promptly develop a written procedure” 
for employee surveillance that includes some safeguards (Hamburg Memo).^^ Presumably, that 
written procedure is embodied in the interim policies and procedures established last September 
by the FDA in its Staff Manual Guide (Interim Policy).’"' No doubt the FDA is in a tough spot. 


Project On Government Oversight et al., “After a Campaign Waged Over More Than a Decade, the Whistleblovser 
Protection Enhancement Act Becomes Law,” December 3, 20 12. httD://www.Doeo.ore/about/Dress- 
room/releases/20 1 2/20 1 2 1 203 -advocates-laud-Dresident-whistleblower-reforms.html 
Memorandum from Margaret Hamburg, Commissioner of the Food and Drug Administration, to Walter Harris, 
Chief Operating Officer, Eric Perakslis, Chief Information Officer, and Elizabeth Dickinson, Chief Counsel of the 
Food and Drug Administration, regarding developing a written procedure for employee surveillance, September 24, 
2012. httD://pogoarchives.org/m/wi/hamburg-memo-20120924.pdf (Hereinafter Memorandum from Margaret 
Hamburg) 

Walter Harris, Deputy Commissioner for Operations, Chief Operating Officer at the Department of Health and 
Human Services, “Monitoringof Use ofFIHS/FDA IT Resources,”September 26, 2013. 
http://pogQarchives.Org/m/wi/intcrim-monitoring-policv-20130926.txlf 
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attempting to put into place a process that is more proscribed for surveillance critics, but also 
placating the lawyers for drug and device conpanies that demand that information be kept 
confidential. 

Needless to say, the FDA doesn’t have it right yet. 

Nothing in this policy would prevent the FDA Commissioner or Chief Operating Officer from 
using information collected by the surveillance as retaliation for whistleblowing or providing it 
to others who might. The policy does little to lift the chilling effect at FDA that fosters waste, 
fraud, abuse, and threats to public health and safety. How can the FDA ensure the public’s health 
and safety if scientists and physicians are too afraid to come forward when deadly mistakes are 
made? 

Instead, the interim policy would allow the FDA managers to control a vast and far-reaching 
surveillance program without any oversight from an independent outside entity. Rather than 
protect whistleblowers from unwarranted FDA surveillance, this policy protects the FDA from 
whistleblowers and shields it from accountability. 

Simply stating that the FDA will follow existing laws to protect whistleblowers is not enough — 
the procedures do not build in strong, substantive safeguards. The Interim Policy does attempt to 
protect some sensitive communications by prohibiting the targeting of communications with law 
enforcement, the OSC, members of Congress or their staff, employee union officials, or private 
attorneys. However, it does not include a similar prohibition on other protected disclosures — 
nwst notably, public whistleblowing, which is protected as long as the disclosure of the 
information is not prohibited under law. 

Congress protected public whistleblowing because we live in a democracy that relies on an 
informed public and freedom of the press. In numerous instances, threats to public health and 
safety, waste, fraud, and abuse and other wrongdoing would never have come to light or been 
addressed without public whistleblowing.’’ 

The FDA has not ensured employees, contractors, and grantees can exercise all of their legal 
rights without fear of retaliation. Thus, any final policy must prohibit specifically monitoring 
communications with anyone that may include a protected disclosure. According to the 
Whistleblower Protection Act, these communications would include a reasonable belief that the 
disclosure evidences “any violation of any law, rule, or regulation; or gross mismanagement a 
gross waste of fimds, an abuse of authority, or a substantial and specific danger to public health 
or safety.’’” 

In practice, it may be difficult, if not impossible, to prevent the inadvertent capture of protected 
disclosures while monitoring employee communications. Therefore, any final policy must 


” David Shuster, “Whistle-blovwrs who made their mark,” NBC News, June 2, 2005. 

http://www.nbcnews.com/id/8076349/ns/msnbc-hardball with chris matthews/t/whistle-blowers-who-madc-their- 
mark/#.UwuAnuNdWSo CDownloaded February 24, 20 1 4) 

’’’ 5 U.S.C. §2302, “Merit system principles,” http://www.gpo.gov/fdsvs/pkg/USCODE-20 1 0-title5/pdf/USCODE- 
20 1 0-title5-partIll-subpartA-chap23 .pdf (Downloaded February 25, 20 1 4) 
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mandate a legal review and express authorization before any potentially protected 
communication that is collected is shared. Notification of potential legal pitfalls to recipients of 
collected information, as called for in the Hamburg Memo, is woefully insufficient.^’ 

The FDA must do more to ensure all agency personnel and federal fund recipients are better 
trained in whistleblower protections. Under the WPA, it is the responsibility of the head of each 
agency, in consultation with the Office of Special Counsel, to ensure that agency employees are 
informed of the rights and remedies available to them under the Whistleblower Protection Act.^“ 
The OSC, has a certification program which allows agencies to demonstrate that they have 
fulfilled this legal obligation. Last year, only three agencies sought and received certification — 
and, remarkably, the FDA was not one ofthertL*’ Clearly, certification should not be voluntary. 

Last December, in its second National Action Plan for the Open Government Partnership, the 
Obama Administration committed to taking steps over the next two years with the stated goal of 
strengthening and expanding protections for federal whistleblowers. “These commitments 
include mandating participation in the Office of Special Counsel’s Whistleblower Certification 
Program. However, Congress should ensure that agency compliance with the WPA notification 
requirement and certification will continue into the fiiture by putting the requirement into statute. 

Federal contractors and grantees also are required to notify their enployees of the whistleblower 
protections available to them.^’ There should be a mechanism to certify this compliance as well. 
Perhaps this could be part of the contracting or grant-making process, or the Whistleblower 
Ombudsmen in the Offices of Inspectors General could play a role. The Inspeetors General have 
responsibilities to conduct investigations of claims of retaliation by contraetor and grantee 
employees, as well as by national security and intelligence community workers.® Agencies are 
currently certifying compliance with Presidential Policy Directive 19, which protects national 
security and intelligence community whistleblowers. These certifications should be made public, 
but so far only the Department of Defense has done so. 


” Memorandum from Margaret Hamburg 

** 5 U.S.C. §2302(c),“In administering the provisions of this chanter." httD://wvw.gpo.gov/fdsvs/pkg/USCODE- 
201 0-ritle5/Ddf/USCQDE-201 0-titIe5-DartIIl-subDaftA-chaD23.pdf fPownloaded February 25,2014) 

U.S. Office of Special Counsel, “Agencies Tbat Haw Completed the 2302(C) Certification Program,” September 
20, 2013 . httD://osc.gov/outreachAEencie5Certiried.htm (Downloaded February 24, 20 14) 

The U.S. White House, The Open Government Partnership Second Open Government National Action Plan for 
the United States of America^ December 5, 2013. 

httD://www.\vhitehouse.gov/sites/default/files/docs/us national action plan bp.odf (Downloaded February 24, 
2014) 

^*1 0 use § 2409, ‘Contractor employees: protection from reprisal for disclosure of certain information,” 
httD://www.etx).gov/fdsvs/pkg/USCODE-20 1 0-title lO/Ddf/USCODE-201 0-titlelQ-subtitleA-nart[V-chapl4 1- 
sec24Q9.Ddf (Downloaded February 25.2014) (Hereinafter 10 USC § 2409) ;41 U.S. Code § 47 12, “Pilot program 
for enhancement of contractor protection from reprisal for disclosure of certain information,” 
httD://uscode.house.gov/view.xhtml:isessionid^8Q9F5786EE28C3E4FA5385187QF5F683?rea=granuleid%3AUSC- 
2012-title4l- 

chaDter47&saved=%7CZ3JhbnVsZWIkOIVTOv0vMDEvLXRpdGxlNDEtc2VldGlvbiO3MTt%3D%7CdHJlZXNv 
cnO%3D%7C%7C0%7Cfalse%7C20l2&edition=2012 (Downloaded February 25,2014) (Hereinafter 4 1 U.S. Code 
64712) 

“ President Barack Obama, ‘Presidential Policy DirectivB/PPD-19: Protecting Whistleblowers with Access to 
Classified Information,” October 1 0, 20 12. http://www.pogoarchives.oru/niywi/white-house-10-10-12.pdf 
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Additionally, a memo and staff manual guide will not alone ensure that privacy, whistleblower, 
and civil service rights are protected in employee surveillance. The policies and procedures for 
safeguarding employee rights whenever investigations or surveillance is conducted should 
include penalties for violations and should have the force of law. Therefore, a permanent 
regulation for all of HSS — not just the FDA — ^would be most appropriate. 

However, there ought to be a government- wide approach. The Department of Justice has the 
appropriate legal expertise for developing such policy, in consultation with the OSC and MSPB. 
Moreover, the FDA is only attempting to write a policy ad hoc because of all the unwanted 
attention it’s receiving. But what is to prevent other agencies from spying on employees without 
regard to the legal rights of these employees? Congress and/or the President must mandate a 
government-wide policy to protect whistleblower and other constitutional rights and prevent 
future abuses. 

Of course, interfering with communications to Congress® and retaliating for whistleblowing® is 
against the law. Although the law does protect the identity of whistleblowers in other ways — ^the 
OSC and IG are prohibited from disclosing the identity of whistleblowers except in certain 
circumstances® — ^there is little to prevent other agencies from identifying whistleblowers by 
collecting communications. Congress should consider amending the WPA and contractor 
protections to specifically prohibit an agency from using collected communications to identify a 
whistleblower. 

Today, we don’t know nearly enough about the scope of employee surveillance across the 
government. We hope that this committee will order a comprehensive study of how agencies are 
currently conducting surveillance of employees while protecting their rights. Far more needs to 
be known about current practices, legal protections, effectiveness, and cost A government-wide 
study by the Government Accountability Office (GAO) and/or the Merit Systems Protection 
Board (MSPB) would provide the executive branch and Congress with a more complete picture 
and recommendations for best-practice policies.® 


® 18USC § 1505, ‘'Obstructionofproceedings beforedepartments, agencies, and committees,” 
httD://www.law.cornell.edii/uscode/text/18/l 505 tPownloaded February 25. 20 141: 5 USC § 72 11, “Employees’ 
right to petition Congress,” http://www.gt)o.EOv/fd5vs/pk£/USCODE-20 10-title5/Ddf/USCODE-2010-tit]e5-DartI11- 
5ubDartF-chao72.odf (Downloaded February 25,2014) 

5 USC § Section2302.*‘ProhibitedDersonnelpractices.” http://www.epo.gov/fd5vs/pkg/USCODE-2010- 
title5/ixif/USCODE-2Q 10- title5-nart[II-subpartA-chap23. pdf (Downloaded February 25,2014); 10 USC § 2409; 41 
USC §4712. 

“ 5 USC § 1213(h), “Provisions relatingtodisclosuresofviolationsoflaw.grossmismanagement, and certainother 
matters." httn://www.gpo.eov/fd.sv5/Dki!/USCODE-20 1 l-title5/t)df/USCODE-2011-title5-partll-chapl2-subchapll- 
sec 12 13. pdf (Downloaded February 25. 20 14): 5 USC App. Section 7(b), ‘Protects employees who file complaints 
or provide information to the Inspector General." http://statecodesfilcs.iustia.com/us/201 1 /title-5/appendix-title- 
5/1 350/section- 7/doc ument.pdf (Downloaded February 25, 20 1 4) 

^While GAO might be more effective at auditing current agency surveillance practices, given the technical 
components, the MSPB may be well-suited to use that information to develop recommendations on protecting the 
merit system. The mission of the MSPB is to ‘Protect the Merit System Principles and promote an effective Federal 
workforce free of Prohibited Personnel Practices.” “U.S. Merit Systems Protection Board,” http://www.mspb.gov/ 
(Downloaded February 24,2014) 
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Naturally, there also must be a different approach with the ever-growing intelligence and 
national security workforce. More and more of the federal workforce is labeled as national 
security sensitive— and there is a jaw-dropping lack of oversight. The number of people cleared 
for access to classified information reached a record high in 2012, soaring to more than 4.9 
million.^’ Add to that untold numbers of civil servants and contractors without access to 
classified information, but in positions labeled as national security sensitive. ^ In order to prevent 
leaks of classified information, it is critical that there are truly safe channels for legal disclosures. 

We have long been concerned about the potential for abuse of whistleblowers as a result of 
Insider Threat programs mandated by the President and Congress.*^ The program pits employees 
against one arrather,’® creating an atmosphere of suspicion and intimidation likely to silence 
would-be whistleblowers. Intended to protect national security, implementation of the Insider 
Threat Program at agencies that have little to do with national security issues suggests a serious 
overreach. Blurring the line between spies and whistleblowers can only harm national security. 
An investigation by McClatchy last year discovered that agencies were using the Insider Threat 
Program as grounds to pursue unauthorized disclosures of unclassified information — information 
that whistleblowers can legally disclose to anyone under current law. 

We hope this committee will also conduct rigorous oversight of whistleblower protections for the 
national security and intelligence community workforce. 

Importantly, we must not lose sight of what brought us here today, Scientists at the FDA were 
concerned about a device approval process that they believed might put lives at risk. We urge 
you to ensure that the critical work being done by the CDRH puts the public’s health and safety 
first. Bureaucrats at FDA should not be allowed to overrule the findings of expert scientists and 
physicians, except under extraordinary circumstances. There are no eriminal penalties for FDA 
officials who allow unsafe devices to be approved. FDA officials should be held accountable for 
approving ineffective or unsafe products, and flawed devices must be taken off the market There 
must be fer more transparency and less deference to the demands for confidentiality by the dri^ 
and device conpanies. 


Office of the Director of National Intelligence, 2012 Report on Security Clearance Determinations, January 2013, 
p. 3. 

http://www.dni.gov/files/documents/2012%20Report%20on%20Securitv%20Clearance%20Determinations%20Fina 
l.pdf (Downloaded November 14,2013) 

We only know from the government’s brief in Conyers that there are at least half a million workers in positions 
labeled as national security sensitive at the Department of Defense (DoD) alone: Kaplan v. Conyers, Initial Brief for 
Director, Office of Personnel Management, November 23, 201 l,p. 4, n. 7. 

httD://msDbvvatch.files. vvordnress.com/2012/08/berTVv-convers-inirialbriefforoDm.pdf fDownloaded November 14, 
20 1 3) (Hereinafter Kaplan v. Conyers Initial Brief for OPM Director) 

The White House, “Executive Order 13587 — Structural Reforms to Improve the Security of Classified Networks 
and the Responsible Sharing and Safeguarding ofClassifiedInformation,”October 7, 2011 
http://www.whitehouse.aov/lhe-press-office/201 1/10/07 /executive-order-stnictural-reforms-improve-securitv- 
classified-networks- (Downloaded February 24,201 4) 

Defense Security Service, Counterintelligence Directorate, “INSIDER THREATS: Combating the ENEMY 
within your organization.” http://www.dss. mil/doc uments/ci/Insider-Threats.pdf fDownloaded February 24,2014) 
Marisa Taylor and Jonathan Landay, ‘Obama’s crackdown views leaks as aiding enemies ofU.S.,” 

McClatchyDC, June 20, 2013. httD://www.mcclatchvdc.coiTi/20 1 3/06/20/1945 1 3/obamas-crackdown-views-leaks- 
as.html#.Uccv— vmVHl (Downloaded February 24, 20 1 4) 
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Finally, please do all you can to ensure the FDA whistleblowers get the justice that they deserve 
and that FDA managers are held accountable for any violations of the rights of the scientists and 
physicians who sought to make medical devices safer and more effective. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today, POGO and the Make It Safe Coalition 
pledge to continue to work with you to fulfill the promise of a government that is truly open and 
accountable to the American people. 

I look forward to your questions. 
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Chairman IssA. Mr. Harris, a couple of questions. First of all, I 
mentioned you’d be the person that would review a request to spy 
on an employee in the future, you would be the first point of con- 
tact. Is that correct? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Chairman IssA. Okay. And your degree is in business adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. Harris. Can you repeat the question? 

Chairman IssA. You have an MBA? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir, I do. 

Chairman IsSA. You’re not a lawyer? 

Mr. Harris. I’m not. 

Chairman IssA. And the person that you, once you decided to do 
it, that you’d go to, would be the same person, the general counsel, 
who approved the spying in the past. Is that correct? 

Mr. Harris. Well, I want to give the committee accurate informa- 
tion, so most of what we speak about today predates my tenure at 
FDA. 

Chairman IsSA. No, no, I understand. I’m just looking at the 
process. 

Mr. Harris. Right. 

Chairman IssA. The process in place, the so-called protection 
that the agency has put forward is you’d still go to the same gen- 
eral counsel. The first lawyer, if you will, would be the lawyer who 
thought this was just fine before, which is the general counsel, and 
second of all, before that, you’d go to the chief operating officer, 
who is, by definition, probably not an attorney. 

Mr. Harris. That’s right. 

Chairman IssA. Okay. I just want to understand the system be- 
cause I don’t approve of it. 

Mr. Harris. I’ll give you the process. So we have a process that 
requires a request to be formally written. 

Chairman IsSA. No, no. I apologize. But I only have 3 minutes 
and 55 seconds, and to be honest, the process sucks. So now let’s 
move on. 

Ms. Canterbury, you said it very well. They had suspected a 
criminal activity. Is that correct? 

Ms. Canterbury. They suspected that confidential informa- 
tion — 

Chairman IssA. Right. So alleging 

Ms. Canterbury. — was disclosed. 

Chairman IsSA. Right. So alleging the criminal activity, they did 
not go to the IG, they did not go to the criminal investigation units 
of which there are a multitude within — HHS has their own, obvi- 
ously the FBI. 

Let me ask a question, Mr. Harris. Your opening statement, you 
used some very carefully toned words, and I picked up on just a 
couple of them as another nonlawyer with a business degree. You 
said that you didn’t target or use a term like that of Members of 
Congress, but you didn’t protect, in other words — not you — but the 
general counsel received all of the information without any attempt 
to screen out, you know, Mr. Van Hollen or my committees or Sen- 
ator Grassley’s committees or for that matter, lawyers, doctors, 
there was no protection in place. 
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Mr. Harris. Again, Mr. Chairman, that predates my time at 
FDA. 

Chairman ISSA. Right. But I just want to make sure that’s cor- 
rect, that there was no protection put in place. So the idea that you 
didn’t target doesn’t really matter. You didn’t protect the likelihood 
of five known whistleblowers, and especially Dr. Smith, a known 
whistleblower, the likelihood is he’s still talking to Members of 
Congress, he’s still — he didn’t change his opinion that the FDA had 
problems. So by definition, the FDA knowingly intercepted cor- 
respondence with Members of Congress because there was a rea- 
sonable expectation that he was having correspondence with Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Let me just ask a couple of quick questions. To your knowledge, 
you weren’t there at the time, there were five people targeted. Was 
there anybody else at the FDA that had access to the information 
that was linked to The New York Times? Anyone else? 

Mr. Harris. Again, that predates my time at FDA. 

Chairman IsSA. Well, why don’t we make the assumption that 
there were just a load of them, that these five people were by all 
reasonable account not the only ones that had the ability to have 
gotten this information. 

Since you received none, the real question is, did the FDA and 
does the FDA have not the ability to be narrow, but the ability to 
be broad? If you have a leak and 4,000 people could have leaked 
it, the only way to do it properly would be to make the assumption 
that you had to equally monitor 4,000, unless you had a specific, 
credible reason to believe that one person had done it. Isn’t that 
right? You’re the approving officer. I need to understand how you 
would do it. 

Mr. Harris. In the current process, we would ask for a written 
request. That request would then be reviewed by a committee be- 
fore we make any actions happen. From the committee, it goes to 
a legal review, and we get 

Chairman IssA. You’re the final approval. Would you have tar- 
geted just these five known whistleblowers or would you have had 
to target more people who had accessed that information? 

Mr. Harris. It depends on the scenario. 

Chairman IsSA. Okay. So you’re not binding yourself to any kind 
of protection for the Federal workforce from being targeted. 

Mr. Harris. Just the opposite. Chairman. We clearly state in all 
documents these days, since our new policy has been implemented, 
that we consider interactions with the Hill, legal counsel, 0MB, et 
cetera, as protected activities. When our staff has any interaction 
with that type of information, they know to 

Chairman IsSA. Oh, your staff. 

Mr. Harris. Any staff. 

Chairman IsSA. Oh, no, no. But the whole point is, who gets to 
see this information under your current policy first? 

Mr. Harris. Under the current policy, the information comes im- 
mediately back to me. I then bring the appropriate folks to the 
table. We talk through our next steps. It goes no further. 

Chairman IssA. Okay. So you’re looking at correspondence that 
they had with me and you’re going to protect me. 
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Mr. Harris. No. No. What I’m doing is actually when they walk 
up on that type of information, they cease 

Chairman ISSA. Who is they? 

Mr. Harris. Those who are actually 

Chairman IssA. Who are they? 

Mr. Harris. Those staff members who are part of the process. 

Chairman IssA. Okay. I just want to understand. You’ve got staff 
members looking at correspondence with Members of Congress. 

Mr. Harris. No, sir. 

Chairman IssA. Well, you just said that. 

Mr. Harris. That was not my statement. My statement was, 
when we are going through the monitoring process, should my staff 
who is actually administering the monitoring process find informa- 
tion of that type is considered protective activity. 

Chairman IsSA. But they see it in order to consider it. 

Mr. Harris. They do stop — well, you know, during the moni- 
toring process they may walk up on that, but they stop all proc- 
esses today. I can’t tell you what happened 2 or 3 years ago, but 
I can tell you what happens today. 

Chairman IssA. Okay. Well, let me just close by saying do you 
know the name “Paul Hardy”? 

Mr. Harris. I do. 

Chairman IssA. Do you know what happens if you Google his 
name? 

Mr. Harris. No, sir. What happens? 

Chairman IssA. Well, he Googled his name because he was con- 
cerned and apparently looking for a job, feeling that his was inse- 
cure. 

Mr. Harris. Oh, I’m sorry. I thought you said Paul Harvey. 

Chairman IsSA. No, Hardy. 

Mr. Harris. No, I don’t know Paul Hardy. 

Chairman IssA. Well, he was one of the targets, and the Internet 
was filled and Google-able with all those screen shots basically, be- 
cause your agency took no precautions on that confidential infor- 
mation, his correspondence with Congress, if it was there, his cor- 
respondence with his doctor, his lawyer, his priest, anybody. And 
it simply became an Internet phenomenon that you could Google 
and get it because it was put out on an open site because the FDA 
did not take the precautions, did not fill out the forms properly, 
and did not protect that information which it had captured clandes- 
tinely. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Harris. Well, that may have been the case a few years ago. 

Chairman IssA. No, no, no, wait a second. You’re a witness, 
you’re under oath. 

Mr. Harris. I am, sir. 

Chairman IssA. You say may have been the case. Are you here 
today and you don’t know if it was the case? 

Mr. Harris. I was not there 2 years ago, so I would not have 

Chairman IsSA. Do any of you know if it was the case or if I’m 
just coming up with something that’s Internet lore? 

Ms. Canterbury. Respectfully, sir, I believe that Dr. Shuren was 
in charge of CDRH at the time. 

Chairman IsSA. Are you familiar with the — and I’m just on the 
same thing. I’ve got to give time to the ranking member — but are 
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you familiar with the release of that information, the fact that it 
wasn’t protected, and it became essentially Internet public? 

Dr. Shuren. Yes, I know information was made public. I don’t 
know the full extent of it. I wasn’t involved in dealing with the con- 
tractor or any handling of that material. But I am aware that in- 
formation was posted on the Internet. 

Chairman IssA. Okay. And I’ll give you equal time, but if I had 
your indulgence for one more quick question. 

There has been an alluding to the confidential information The 
New York Times got. Just for the record, it wasn’t patent informa- 
tion. It wasn’t a deep, dark secret on how you make a product. It 
was the fact the product was in question as to whether it was safe 
and effective. Isn’t that correct. Doctor? 

Dr. Shuren. It was whether or not the product was under re- 
view, and that has been considered confidential. Companies many 
times do not want competitors to know that they’re working on a 
product and that it’s under review by the agency. 

Chairman IssA. Okay. I just want to understand. The level of 
trade secret is a product. The New York Times reported, was under 
review and may not have been safe. 

Dr. Shuren. It was just simply that the product was under re- 
view would be confidential commercial information. 

Chairman IsSA. Okay. But it’s something that — I want everyone 
to understand that the term “confidential” is not the term the pub- 
lic thinks is all that confidential. Most people look at these prod- 
ucts, clinical trials, the process of approval, and then the question 
of whether they’re being re-reviewed, most people probably listen- 
ing and watching today believe the public has a right to know that 
information and may not agree with the FDA’s view that that is 
private or confidential or somehow a secret from the American peo- 
ple as to whether a product that may or may not yet be on the 
market is safe and effective. 

Ms. Canterbury, if you wanted to respond quickly. 

Ms. Canterbury. I couldn’t agree more. I think that at the base 
of all of these questions is, why is this information considered con- 
fidential in the first place, and is that serving the public health 
and safety? I think that there needs to be a question answered 
about why the FDA did not choose to first verify whether or not 
it was legitimately considered to be confidential in the first place 
and investigate that matter instead of investigating a so-called leak 
of confidential information. 

Chairman IsSA. Thank you. 

Mr. Cummings. 

Dr. Shuren. If I may. I was going to respond to your question. 

Chairman IssA. Of course. 

Dr. Shuren. But our employees know that that information is 
confidential, and that has been for longstanding time. Keeping that 
information confidential is critically important. It can undermine 
ongoing review of medical device applications. In fact, I believe in 
that particular case it, in fact, did that. It undermines our medical 
device program, keeping that confidential information confidential. 
Companies, that information we need for making decisions about 
products, and companies rely on the fact that we protect that infor- 
mation. We don’t protect it, the companies don’t bring innovative 
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technologies to the U.S., our patients lose. Public health gets hurt 
when that happens. That’s why those protections are in place in 
the first place. That’s why Congress put the protections in place. 
And it hurts American businesses 

Chairman IssA. Doctor, I appreciate what you’re saying. They 
bring innovative products here because of profit. But let’s under- 
stand one thing. Do these companies sign a gag order, are they pro- 
hibited from disclosing that you’re looking at it? 

Dr. Shuren. No, they may disclose it. That is their decision to 
make. It’s their information. 

Chairman IsSA. Okay. Thank you. It’s a one-way gag order. 

Please, Mr. Cummings. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to pick up where the chairman left off. Dr. Shuren, prior 
to the initiation of the monitoring, the agency believed that the 
FDA employees were involved in unauthorized disclosures of con- 
fidential information and trade secrets as a result of the moni- 
toring. What did the agency find? 

Dr. Shuren. So the agency did find, as I understand that, there 
was unauthorized disclosures to members of the public, and that is, 
from our perspective, in violation of HHS personnel policy and 
probably a violation of the law. 

Mr. Cummings. So the agency found clear evidence that Dr. 
Smith and the other FDA employees whose computers were mon- 
itored were involved in unauthorized disclosures of confidential 
agency information. And as I understand it, that’s a violation of the 
law and can be subject to criminal penalties. Is that correct? 

Dr. Shuren. Depending upon the kind of information that’s re- 
leased. But, yes, this can be violative of the law. 

Mr. Cummings. Now, when I listen to Ms. Canterbury — and I’m 
going to come back to you in a moment, Ms. Canterbury — you 
know, one of things that she said was perhaps the FBI and other 
agencies should be handling these kinds of issues. And I’m trying 
to figure out how would even — and you can address this in a 
minute — I mean, you all have laws that we passed that you’re try- 
ing to adhere to. And so, I guess there’s almost a — there is a duty 
to at least look into it. Is that right? 

Dr. Shuren. There is an obligation to look into it. 

Mr. Cummings. And if you don’t look into it, then you’re in trou- 
ble. Is that right? 

Dr. Shuren. That’s correct. 

Mr. Cummings. And as I understand it, with regard to The New 
York Times, there were people who were — companies that were 
complaining that, look, you know, we gave you information, we ex- 
pected it not to be — not to read about it in The Times. That’s the 
last place we expected it to be. We thought it was confidential. And 
now this is where we see it. Is that fair to say? 

Dr. Shuren. That is correct. Actually, the company involved sent 
a complaint and actually pointed out that we were in violation of 
Federal law. They asked for an internal investigation. Five days 
after receipt of that letter is when monitoring was started. It was 
also in the setting of a pattern of unauthorized disclosures that had 
occurred starting over a year before. 
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Mr. Cummings. Now, I don’t know whether you — you need to 
hear this question, too, Mr. Harris — I don’t know whether you 
heard me a little bit earlier, but it seems that there is a major 
issue here with regard to whether this investigation should have 
been just retrospective or retrospective and prospective. And I’m 
just wondering what’s your view on that. 

Dr. Shuren. So the honest answer is, I don’t know. I’m not an 
IT expert. And when the issue was raised what we asked for, what 
I asked my executive officer for was options to try to identify the 
source of the leak and to address further unauthorized disclosures. 
Our information technology people decided on what the appropriate 
solution would be. So I do not have the expertise. 

Mr. Cummings. So you just passed it on, look, you said we got 
a — obviously The New York Times has got information that they’re 
not supposed to have, I just want you to help me figure out how 
this information is getting out there. Is that one of the things you 
wanted to know? 

Dr. Shuren. Yes, what the source of the leak was, what the op- 
tions were for doing it. And they proceeded to authorize 

Mr. Cummings. And what was your plan after you got this infor- 
mation? I mean, what happened? 

Dr. Shuren. So what happened with the information, we put a 
process in place; also tried to protect privacy. First the IT people 
collected information they thought met very narrow search terms. 
That information was then put on secure iron keys, one of two. It 
was passed to my executive officer. It was then conveyed to a sub- 
ject matter expert to look at, was there confidential information in 
here? And then if there are issues of concern, there was something 
I called the management team. There was a group set up, which 
was the assistant commissioner for management, it was lawyers 
from HHS and employment law, and it was people from our labor 
employee relations, a group already established actually as in part 
as a protection for these complainants. And that information then 
went up to these individuals and others to try to decide what, if 
there is an issue here, what are the appropriate steps to take, 
which could be administrative or could be referred on for other ac- 
tion. 

Mr. Cummings. And do you know which specific medical devices 
these individuals were concerned about? 

Dr. Shuren. I know of some that were reported out in the press 
and some that went on a referral up to the OIG. And I say that 
because I wasn’t a subject matter expert, and I’m not the person 
who makes the personnel decision, so I was not reviewing the 
emails. We were trying to limit the people who would look at any 
information coming out in order to respect privacy of the individ- 
uals. 

Mr. Cummings. Now, have these employee safety concerns been 
borne out? So you don’t know that either? In your assessment, were 
their concerns valid? 

Dr. Shuren. Well, for the products — and I am aware of the con- 
cerns that they were raising on a variety of products, and I don’t 
think that their concerns were valid. I’ll raise the case in question 
here of The New York Times article of CT colonography, which was 
to be used to screen asymptomatic patients for cancer. And there 
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was a lot of good evidence on the table, several clinical studies, a 
big one that was funded by the Federal Government. And just last 
year, we held a joint meeting of two advisory committees at the 
FDA, experts in radiology and gastroenterology, 20 people in all, 
and they unanimously felt that CT colonography should remain an 
option for the screening of asymptomatic patients. 

Mr. Cummings. Well, it’s interesting that the employees raised 
concerns regarding integrity of the device review process, and they 
called it corrupted and distorted. Did you know that? 

Dr. Shuren. Yes. 

Mr. Cummings. And when you first took over the center, did you 
evaluate these concerns regarding the review process? 

Dr. Shuren. I did look into the concerns from my own standpoint 
of the complainants. The Office of the Inspector General was also 
investigating whether or not managers were retaliating against 
these complainants. And I will tell you the GIG found that there 
was no retaliation, there was no prohibitive personnel practices. 
The complainants raised concerns about that investigation, they re- 
opened it, and then they subsequently concluded again there had 
been no retaliation. 

I will tell you I also took steps along the way for trying to assure 
that these complainants were actually protected and to make sure 
that if there really were problems and if I thought there were prob- 
lems, I would have done something about it. 

Mr. Cummings. And so you’re telling us today under sworn testi- 
mony that you are concerned about whistleblowers and would do 
everything in your power to protect them? 

Dr. Shuren. Yes, I would. One example of something that I did 
do soon after I got there, I was hearing concerns from them, I was 
looking into the managers, I did not see problems. But I said to 
them, look, you’re complaining about the managers all the way up 
your chain of command to the office director. Here is what I will 
do. I have two offices involved in premarket review. I will offer to 
move the entire Radiological Devices Branch out of the one office 
and move it to a new office with new managers. 

I didn’t have evidence that I had bad managers. The OIG was 
continuing its investigation. But I said, in light of that, if the OIG 
finds problems, we will pursue that. But I am willing to do this. 
I am willing to disrupt my organization because of your concerns. 
And I did that. They wanted the move. I made the move. And with- 
in a few weeks of the move, the exact same complaints were now 
being levied against a brand new group of managers. 

Mr. Cummings. Ms. Canterbury, you heard Mr. Harris, and he 
talked about the IG report. I guess that was what he was saying, 
the recommendations have now 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cummings. You are telling us, Mr. Harris, that all of those 
recommendations are now in place? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Cummings. And when did they go in place? 

Mr. Harris. September of last year. 

Mr. Cummings. September of last year. So with regard to the rec- 
ommendations, you all didn’t know about them in September, did 
you? 
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Mr. Harris. No. 

Mr. Cummings. We just got the report last night. 

Mr. Harris. Correct. 

Mr. Cummings. So, how did, I mean, how did that come about, 
just out of curiosity? 

Mr. Harris. Again, it goes back to I documented a couple of 
notes in Ms. Canterbury’s statements about making sure we pro- 
tect all employees and their rights. She’s right on the money. So 
our process does that. 

I got a little bit concerned with the chairman’s comment that the 
process may suck. So the reason we’re here is because they were 
not commonly understood across the agency. So what we put in 
place today are commonly understood processes where a request 
comes in, it’s formally documented, it then goes before a committee, 
and then goes for a legal review and approval. Even beyond that, 
if we approve a process for monitoring to begin, there are regular 
checkpoints along the way to make sure we know what’s going on 
there. 

So we weren’t aware of the IG’s report, but, you know, we could 
have taken this in a Keystone Kop approach and then find our- 
selves here on a regular basis. We decided to look at a more me- 
thodical approach to this, and knowing that there are many sce- 
narios out there that we have consider when putting any policy like 
this in play. What I want to have us do is have the folks who oper- 
ate within the administrative process, when it comes to monitoring, 
understand the processes first, then we permeate the organization 
so they can understand what procedures we go through. 

Mr. Cummings. Ms. Canterbury, just in my last question. You 
have your concerns. You heard Mr. Shuren say that he’s very con- 
cerned. It sounds like Mr. Harris is very concerned and taken steps 
to address the issue. Do you believe that it’s been adequately ad- 
dressed? 

Ms. Canterbury. Thank you, sir. I believe that they are taking 
steps. I don’t believe it’s been adequately addressed. I would very 
much like to hear how he intends to protect the public whistle- 
blowing once he receives, as COO, what has been collected. And 
there is no legal review of the collected information guaranteed 
under the interim rules, and I would like to hear from him on that. 

I also think it’s curious that Dr. Shuren said that he sought to 
protect those particular whistleblowers who were targeted for sur- 
veillance. If that’s his idea of protection, I find that very curious. 

I also want to point out that it doesn’t matter if the whistle- 
blowers’ concerns bear out to be valid, whether those devices are 
unsafe or effective. As you know, sir, it is a reasonable belief that 
is protected under law for whistleblowing. 

And I also wanted to just point out another curious thing that 
Dr. Shuren said, which was the surveillance began 5 days after the 
receipt of a letter from CE Healthcare. In fact, the letter is dated 
April 16th. They received the letter on April 21st, and the surveil- 
lance began on April 22nd, according to documents that we have 
through FOIA and through the IC report and through the staff 
committee report. So I have never in my life, sir, seen the Federal 
Government move that fast. I find it highly suspect that the letter 
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arrived and then they made the decision after the arrival of the let- 
ter to do this surveillance. 

Mr. Cummings. Well, Ms. Canterbury, my time has run out. This 
is what this is all about, trying to make sure that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is doing the right thing. But I want to keep in mind what 
Mr. Shuren did say. He’s saying he’s got a set of laws that we 
passed, and he’s trying to adhere to the laws that we passed, and 
so there are certain things that they had to do. The question is, did 
they do it right? I don’t think so. But it sounds like they’re going 
in the right direction. 

Unfortunately, I’ve run out of time. I wish Mr. Harris could an- 
swer your question, but I’ve run out of time, and I’ll yield back. 

Mr. Farenthold. [Presiding] Thank you very much, Mr. 
Cummings. 

We’ll now recognize the gentleman from Michigan for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Walberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to the wit- 
nesses for being here today. 

Dr. Shuren, I’ll give you a chance to respond to the timeline that 
Ms. Canterbury addressed here. It appears the differences in the 
dates of beginning the investigation, sending the letters, respond to 
that, if you would, please. 

Dr. Shuren. Yes. No, in terms of when we received it, it was 
close, and my only point was, it was still within 5 days of getting 
the receipt of that letter the monitoring started. Mainly to say that 
this was not disconnected in time, that this was related to this 
complaint that came in, as well as a series of unauthorized com- 
plaints. That was my only point to make. 

Mr. Walberg. Ms. Canterbury, let me ask you some questions, 
and then you might respond to that with greater detail as well. Is 
there any situation where monitoring employee communications 
with Congress or OSC can be justified? 

Ms. Canterbury. No. 

Mr. Walberg. It’s a simple answer. Then is the problem of moni- 
toring protected employee communications widespread across the 
Federal agencies? 

Ms. Canterbury. I don’t know 

Mr. Walberg. Federal agencies. 

Ms. Canterbury. Yeah, I don’t know the answer to that, and I 
don’t know that anyone does. I think that it would be very good for 
this committee to order a study, a comprehensive independent 
study, perhaps at GAO, perhaps in consultation with the MSPB to 
determine the extent to which agencies are using surveillance pro- 
grams on their employees. 

Mr. Walberg. So this could be widespread? 

Ms. Canterbury. It very well could be, and there could be wide- 
spread abuses. 

Mr. Walberg. What protections can agencies put in place to 
minimize the monitoring of protected communications such as with 
Congress or OSC? 

Ms. Canterbury. Well, firstly, I think that we need to question 
whether or not there is a legitimate reason for agencies to use sur- 
veillance on questions of criminal behavior or leaks of potentially 
unlawfully disclosed information. I think that, again, law enforce- 
ment should be conducting those investigations, and if there is a 
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few legitimate, very narrow reasons to monitor employees in this 
way, can it be done in a way that is in balance with the rights, the 
constitutional rights, with whistleblower protections, and if not, 
perhaps good, old-fashioned management is in order. 

Mr. Walberg. Well, should management, in speaking of that, 
management be responsed to make sure that the law enforcement 
agencies are aware of their concerns, potential concerns? Is that 
what you would suggest? 

Ms. Canterbury. Yes, there would be a referral to a law enforce- 
ment agency. 

Mr. Walberg. To quickly step away, refer it to a law enforce- 
ment agency. 

Ms. Canterbury. Yes. 

Mr. Walberg. Mr. Harris, tell me about training that’s being im- 
plemented since you’ve arrived, the directions that are going to 
management relative to leaks, relative to whistleblowers, how you 
deal with them, relative to responding to what we just discussed 
here about referring to an appropriate agency to deal with the law 
and not outside of the law. 

Mr. Harris. So can you give me your first question again? 

Mr. Walberg. First question is, what are you doing? What train- 
ing having you implemented? 

Mr. Harris. Got it. 

Mr. Walberg. Secondly, what administrative steps have you 
made to make sure that the department, the agency stays out of 
it as much as possible, to make sure that whistleblowers under- 
stand that they’re part of the agency but they’re protected by the 
law and that there are appropriate agencies that will be brought 
in to make sure the law is followed? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. There is standard training that occurs at FDA. 
There is when an employee comes on board an orientation, they get 
understanding about IT security awareness programs and 
trainings. There is annual training for NO FEAR, which does ad- 
dress the whistleblower issues. We have regular training that goes 
on in the information technology groups. 

And so we have lots of required training every year for all of 
FDA to understand how security awareness works. We often, as I 
said earlier, the banner flashes up and makes them aware of their 
right to a reasonable lack of privacy. It comes up on all devices we 
give them. 

As it relates to the management process we put in place, clearly, 
as I stated earlier, I would like to address Ms. Canterbury, if I 
could. I think this would kind of tie it all together. 

Mr. Walberg. Tie it together. 

Mr. Harris. We consider the whistleblowers as our staff. They 
should not be treated any different as it relates to protection. We 
give everyone protection in our staff. So we don’t consider them 
outsiders. We consider them as part of our staff. 

The way we want to try to approach the issue is the committee 
we put together is not just myself and a couple of attorneys. There 
is an HR director there to determine whether we infringed on em- 
ployee rights. There is IT professionals there to give Mr. Shuren 
in the future better information and guidance. There’s a legal team. 
And then there is myself When we do find that we’ve stepped into 
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an area where we have communication occurring between Congress 
or anybody else, again, they stop everything they’re doing, noQiing 
continues, monitoring stops, my office is notified. 

Mr. Walberg. Are you notified immediately then? 

Mr. Harris. Immediately. 

Mr. Walberg. When they come across something, it all stops. 

Mr. Harris. Immediately. 

Mr. Walberg. No more eyes are seeing it. 

Mr. Harris. Nothing else happens after that. And this is why the 
committee is such a small group. We then bring legal into the con- 
versation, and if it’s appropriate to send it out to another law en- 
forcement agency, we do that. 

Mr. Walberg. Well, I appreciate the answer, but I would suggest 
that last statement would be the approach to take more rapidly, to 
the outside agency. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Farenthold. Thank you very much. 

We’ll now recognize my distinguished ranking member from the 
Subcommittee on Postal, Census, and the Workforce, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Lynch. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank all the witnesses for your willingness to testify 
and to help the committee with its work. 

I do want to say that from an Oversight and Government Reform 
perspective, from this committee, our goal is to create and maintain 
an environment where whistleblowers can come forward. As has 
been said by Ms. Canterbury and the chairman and the ranking 
member, and Mr. Grassley earlier, our bureaucracies and these 
agencies and the work that they do has become so complex, wheth- 
er it’s financial derivatives or whether it’s the FDA, some of us, it’s 
just so complex that unless we have someone on the ground in 
place that comes forward, our chances of finding out about wrong- 
doing or misconduct is negligible. 

So we really need to make sure that we have an environment 
there where people feel comfortable that if they have a reasonable 
belief that the laws are being broken, or that the public is being 
harmed, that they can come forward. 

So there’s a couple of instances. Usually the FDA flies below the 
radar screen. But this instance really gets me, and it’s the second 
time recently that the FDA has just caused me to shake my head 
and ask what the heck is going on over there. You know, this in- 
stance it looks like there’s a very robust framework in place to pro- 
tect manufacturers’ trade secrets. And in this case I’m not so sure 
anybody has ever pointed to specifically trade secrets that have 
been protected, but by God, we went after these employees because 
we thought there might be a chance that they might disclose some- 
thing. 

So I think it was a very, very strong response in protecting the 
manufacturers. I think it was very, very weak in terms of pro- 
tecting the employees. And, you know, I have to acknowledge, Mr. 
Harris, this predates your involvement here, so I’m not criticizing 
you. 

So I see the FDA overriding their scientists in this case. And the 
last time that the FDA, their conduct came to the attention of this 
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committee, was the approval of Zohydro, okay. Now, I know this 
doesn’t involvement medical devices, but in that case the FDA 
overrode, again, their own scientific panel. Their scientists voted 
11-2 that approving Zohydro, which didn’t have any protections 
against abuse, quite similar to the early iterations of Oxycontin, so 
13 scientists, 11-2, they said to the bureaucrats, do not approve 
Zohydro. And the FDA turned right around, right around, with an 
opioid epidemic in this country from coast to coast. This is one of 
the most serious threats to our communities, and the FDA goes 
ahead and puts a gun to the head of the American people by ap- 
proving Zohydro. So we got this problem. 

You know, personally I spend a lot of my time dealing with the 
effects of substance abuse in my communities. I’ve got three cities, 
major cities, and I’ve got 22 towns, and no one is immune. Good 
families, families that are struggling. It’s just unbelievable. It just 
blows my mind that the FDA would approve Zohydro. 

And so I need to put you on notice. I need to put you on notice. 
You have shaken my faith in the FDA because of that decision and 
what’s going on here today. And I just want to put you on notice 
that, you know, I used to give people the benefit of the doubt, but 
I’ve seen such bad decisions coming out of that agency that we’ve 
got a problem, which is I’ve got a problem, you’ve got a problem. 
So, you know, we got to start straighten up and fly right and start 
doing things that are in the best interest of the American people. 

And, you know, I appreciate that your mission and your goal is 
to do the right thing. I just think we’ve strayed. Sometimes the bu- 
reaucracy can do that. We just need to get back on the same page 
here in protecting the American people. 

I’ve exhausted my time, Mr. Chairman. I thank you for the in- 
dulgence, and I’ll yield back. 

Mr. Harris. We will be happy to have someone provide follow- 
up to you on that, on this issue. 

Mr. Lynch. That would be great. Thank you, Mr. Harris. 

Dr. Shuren. And, sir, we would also be happy to talk to more 
details on what really was happening with these unauthorized dis- 
closures and the impact, because, in fact, what it was doing is it 
was stifling other scientists. It’s not that these complainants were 
necessarily just willy-nilly overrode. There were other scientists in 
the agency who disagreed with their opinion, and those people’s 
opinion was actually being disenfranchised. People were feeling 
harassed, retaliated against. Other scientists were feeling retali- 
ated against by the complainants, and they were complaining that 
the unauthorized disclosures was having a chilling effect on the in- 
ternal discussion within the FDA and that people were afraid to 
put their opinions in writing because it would be disclosed to the 
press. 

It’s the same thing that Senator Grassley talked about. We want 
to have open discussion within the FDA. We think it is so impor- 
tant. But it goes on both ends. 

Mr. Lynch. Sure. 

Dr. Shuren. And we were seeing that that actually was being 
adversely affected, and that adversely affects public health. We 
cannot make well-informed decisions when that happens. And that 
was a misuse of those disclosures, and that’s unfortunate, and they 
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were used to influence public meetings, and they were used to in- 
fluence advisory committee meetings. 

Mr. Lynch. Well, I’ll be happy to have that information offline. 
Dr. Shuren, and again, I thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Farenthold. Thank you very much. I am going to now rec- 
ognize myself for 5 minutes for a couple of questions. 

First off, I want to say that whistleblowers are the lifeblood of 
this committee. It’s dedicated government employees who see some- 
thing going wrong in their agency that have no recourse other than 
to bring it to the attention of Congress, which is the right way to 
do it. It’s not the right thing to do the way Mr. Snowden did it and 
take it to another country. And we work hard and we’ve passed leg- 
islation to make it safe for whistleblowers, and this committee, and 
I think Ranking Member Cummings will agree with me, will bend 
over backwards to protect a legitimate whistleblower. 

In fact, the committee Web site, Oversight.House.gov, has a place 
you can go online to become a whistleblower. And I guess there 
might be a lesson in this for potential whistleblowers. Maybe the 
initial contact needs to be made from your home computer or a 
computer at the library or from a Starbucks. But you shouldn’t be 
afraid to use your government computer to report government 
problems. 

And, Mr. Harris, I know a lot of this happened before you got 
there, but you are the acting chief information officer, so I want to 
take a step back and maybe look at what should have been done. 
I mean, I understand that our computer, our rule mentality, in the 
private sector, you’ve got a lot more flexibility than you do in the 
public sector. The Constitution doesn’t apply you due process in 
your private sector job. In many private sectors there are no whis- 
tleblower statutes other than potentially to the government. So as 
a manager you’ve got a lot more options in the private sector. 

But in the public sector, going in and installing snooping soft- 
ware seems rather draconian. I would think good practice is to 
have something on your network that captures all incoming and 
outgoing mail, and then you have the ability to search that after 
the fact if you’ve got a leak. I’ve used EnCase before. That’s a fo- 
rensic software that lets you go copy somebody’s computer. But, 
you know, nowadays with all compliance issues in various indus- 
tries, there are appliances that you can put on your network that 
catches all the mail and saves it. And you ought to be able to 
search that for emails to The New York Times and have an exclu- 
sion saying if it’s mail.house.gov don’t show me that. I mean, it 
seems like it’s that simple. Didn’t you all hire a contractor back 
there? Couldn’t you have told the contractor when pulling the En- 
Case stuff and it says mail.house.gov, I don’t want to see it? 

Mr. Harris. Yeah, I think you’re on the right track. I think one 
thing we should note is that monitoring is actually rare. And I 
think what sews this together is when you think about the reasons 
we do monitor at times. I can give you a couple of instances. I 
mean, we have had cases of child pornography. In my mind, we 
should immediately act on that and we should immediately start 
to look for the issues there because the child’s life is in the balance 
here. And then there are other instances where insider training 
does become an issue to protect trade secrets. 
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But, you know, everyone is correct. The need to protect those 
who whistleblow is important. So this new process that we have in 
place does that. It has, again on the committee, a legal individual, 
someone from IT, someone from HR to consider the entire range of 
issues that we may face before we even initiate our monitoring 
process. 

Mr. Farenthold. And it’s just hard to judge what the culture of 
that is. You know, if within your agency there is a culture of gos- 
sip, you know, does it slip out? You’ve got to deal with the human 
elements of that as well, and I do think there needs to be a techno- 
logical solution to that. 

Let me go to Ms. Canterbury and get her thoughts on what the 
appropriate way to do this is. 

Ms. Canterbury. So first I would like to ask why on Earth the 
FDA would conduct surveillance if they had suspected child pornog- 
raphy or insider training occurring, why would they not go to the 
FBI? That just makes no sense to me. So I’m struggling with under 
what circumstances 

Mr. Farenthold. I’ve run a computer consulting company. I’ve 
done this for private sector. You know, you’ve got an employee you 
think is — let’s take child pornography out of it — and is just surfing 
porn and that’s against your policy. They haven’t broken the law, 
but they’ve broken your policy. So, I mean, obviously there are 
cases where you need to do that 

Ms. Canterbury. Sure. And so in that case, my question would 
be on the back end of the review committee, I think, is a substan- 
tial structural reform, but it’s only reviewing, to my knowledge, ac- 
cording to your interim policy, on the front end. So what would be 
an improvement would be to do a similar review on the back end, 
because there is no way you can use enough search terms to pro- 
tect public whistleblowing. So if an employee is blowing the whistle 
with nonlegally protected information to The New York Times or 
to the Project on Government Oversight, that also cannot be swept 
up or they’ve been in violation of the Whistleblower Protection Act. 

Mr. Farenthold. And I’m going to agree with you that in many 
cases retrospective is the way to go. 

I’m about out of time, but I will give Mr. Harris an opportunity 
to respond before we go to the gentlelady from California. 

Mr. Harris. Well, let me be clear. We by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation are coming here today to tell you that our process is 100 
percent perfect. The idea behind this is to have a methodical ap- 
proach to this. And by the way, the FBI comes to us sometimes for 
referrals to do some of the work that we do. And so it is by no way 
perfect, but the only way the agency can move forward is to start 
something now and then we can perfect it to a point to where we 
can then spread it to the rest of the agency and then we all under- 
stand what our policies, rules of engagement are around moni- 
toring. 

Mr. Farenthold. All right. Thank you very much. I appreciate 
your indulgence. 

We’ll now recognize the gentlelady from California. 

Ms. Speier. Mr. Chairman, thank you, and thank you to all of 
our witnesses. 
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You know, we are really very good here at calling agencies onto 
the carpet and heating them up and then talking to the companies 
in our district and hearing their complaints about the process being 
too slow, and the result is, is that so much innovation is going 
abroad because our process doesn’t work. 

We can’t have it both ways. If we want the FDA to be more 
streamlined so more of this research and development of clinical 
trials happens here in the United States, you know, we’ve got to 
embrace that. If we don’t, then we should just tell all of our con- 
stituents that if they want the new medical device that can save 
their lives, you’re going to have to go to France or Germany to get 
it. 

Having said that, I want to send some kudos to Dr. Shuren, be- 
cause we do beat you guys up from time to time. I am sitting on 
an airplane 2 weeks ago coming back from going home, and the 
gentleman sitting next to me is a VC who specializes in medical de- 
vices, and he had nothing but praise to offer about your good work. 
Dr. Shuren. So I wanted you to have that at the outset. 

Now, let’s go to my questions. It appears that there were search 
terms that were developed within the administration that were su- 
perimposed on the computers of these scientists. What were those 
search terms? The inspector general report isn’t very specific about 
them. 

Ms. McKee. The search terms were “K” followed by a string of 
letters 

Ms. Speier. Right. 

Ms. McKee. — which indicates an identification for a 510(k) sub- 
mission, the word “colonography” based on the release in the article 
in The New York Times. And then there were also names identified 
of individuals where managers had voiced concerns in the manage- 
ment team that Dr. Shuren talked about that were performing 
ghost writing 

Ms. Speier. Okay. So the first two make some sense to me. The 
others appear to be the beginnings of a witch hunt, and that trou- 
bles me. I think that Ms. Canterbury’s concern is one that we all 
have in that if we want to be clear about not having reprisals it’s 
better to have a hands-off investigation or review taking place so 
that it’s not within the department. Go to the Justice Department, 
whether it’s child pornography or leaks of trade secrets. And it’s 
not your core competency anyway. So I guess the real overriding 
question that I have is, why not just punt these all to Justice for 
them to undertake the review? 

Dr. Shuren. 

Dr. Shuren. Yes. So a challenge we faced back then is in the 
past we had our Office of Internal Affairs. That is the group who 
did investigations within the FDA. And due to concerns raised by 
Senator Grassley, and I understand those concerns, in early 2010, 
the policy changed. The Commissioner said in the future the Office 
of Internal Affairs cannot do investigations of allegations of crimi- 
nal conduct for employees who made allegations against the agen- 
cy. It would go to the Office of the Inspector General. But they 
were not doing investigations unless they had adequate evidence to 
do it. 
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And that has caught us in a bind. And in fact when just the GE 
letter was sent to them, they came back and said, at this time, 
based on the information provided, they are not taking any action, 
the referral lacks any evidence of criminal conduct. But after, from 
the monitoring, there was evidence of unauthorized disclosures. In 
fact, the OIG did open a formal investigation and did look into it. 
And at that point they decided we’re not going to prosecute, but 
they also came back and didn’t say that this wasn’t wrong. In fact 
they said, we understand you have sufficient evidence to support 
administrative actions, and they closed the case at that point. In 
other words, this could be a problem, you are welcome to pursue 
it now with administrative action. And that’s what happened. 

Ms. Speier. All right. I have very little time left, but I’m con- 
cerned about the allegations by the scientists that thought that 
these devices were potentially unsafe or exposed people to radi- 
ation. Where are we in terms of evaluating that? 

Dr. Shuren. Yeah. So for CT colonography and their concerns 
about exposure radiation, it shouldn’t be on the market, as I men- 
tioned, there is a lot of evidence to support it. We think it is safe 
and effective. And last year there was a meeting of joint advisory 
committees, so two advisory committees with experts in radiology 
and gastroenterology, 20 people, and they unanimously felt that CT 
colonography should be an option for doctors and patients for 
screening asymptomatic individuals for colon cancer. Unanimous. 

Time and time again there were issues that were brought to ad- 
visory committees, outside experts, who did not agree with the 
complainants. In one case, I actually set up for an issue to be 
brought to the advisory committee, and I let the complainants give 
their own individual perspective. Actually had two perspectives. We 
never do that. We have the center provide a unit, one perspective, 
and here I said there is difference of opinion, I want to put sun- 
shine on it, didn’t hide from it, put sunshine on it and get feedback, 
and the advisory committee didn’t agree with the complainants. 

And scientists within the agency, there were many scientists who 
didn’t agree. And many of our managers, they are scientists. These 
people are also experts. And they disagree, and that’s okay. People 
can disagree. They should disagree if they feel that way, and we 
have a process if they disagree, how they can appeal that. 

Unfortunately, never took advantage of that process, which actu- 
ally brings it all the way up to my office, can even bring it up to 
the Commissioner’s office, and it has to be in writing and they have 
to justify their rationale, and never took advantage. Instead, it was 
put information that by law is prohibited to be disclosured by any 
FDA employee, whistleblower or not, and put that out in the public 
venue, i^d that does adversely affect public health, it adversely af- 
fected discussion within the agency, and it adversely affected the 
very issue of open dialogue, which they were complaining about. In 
fact, in one investigation, independent investigation, it was found 
that it was one of the complainants who was creating the hostile 
work environment. 

Ms. Speier. I thank you. My time has expired. 

Mr. Bentivolio. [Presiding.] Thank you. 

At this point I’ll recognize myself. I would like to thank each of 
our panelists for being here today. 
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Mr. Cummings. Yeah, I just want to close. 

Mr. Bentivolio. Okay. Well, I’m going to ask a few questions. 

Mr. Cummings. Oh, okay. Sure. 

Mr. Bentivolio. Briefly. 

But, Doctor, you’ve answered a few of my questions. But after lis- 
tening to testimony and the questions that were asked, I seem to 
have all my questions answered. But there seems to be an under- 
lying problem that you just addressed, is that, you know, when you 
have a whistleblower there is procedures to follow to make your 
points, to make your complaint heard, correct? And you’ve just ex- 
plained that procedure. But there is, according to your testimony, 
if I understood this correctly, they didn’t follow all the procedures 
and went over and above and then contacted Congress or blew the 
whistle, so to speak. 

Dr. Shuren. No. They are welcome to contact Congress. The 
issue was they disclosed confidential information that is prohibited 
by law from disclosure to members of the public, including the 
press. 

It was never about Congress. None of this had anything to do 
about Congress. They had been complaining to Congress for 18 
months before this started. 

When I first started at the Center was in September 2009. Be- 
fore I could even speak to any of my staff and hold an all-hands, 
my first two days, I spent a lot of it on Capitol Hill, at the request 
of congressional staff, to talk about them and their complaints. 
They were complaining all the time, which is fine. No one objected. 
And I kept hearing they were constantly complaining. 

If anyone was going to retaliate, they would have done that well 
before. This was in response to unauthorized disclosures. And the 
OIG even concluded that there was reasonable concern for doing 
the monitoring. 

Now, people will have issues about how that was done, but that 
is a different issue. This was nothing to do with retaliation. There 
was no targeting of Congress. The OIG concluded that was well. 
There was no targeted of protected disclosures by whistleblowers. 
None of that. 

Mr. Bentivolio. Thank you. Doctor. 

Ms. Canterbury. 

Ms. Canterbury. So, the Inspector General did not confirm that 
there were disclosures of unauthorized information. 

The staff report, the Issa-Grassley report, explicitly says that 
they did not find evidence of unauthorized disclosures in their sur- 
veillance of the employees, of the whistleblowers. 

And I wanted to go back to one other thing that Dr. Shuren said 
about the IG refusing to conduct an investigation for lack of evi- 
dence. 

The IG declined on May 18th in 2010 to investigate for lack of 
evidence of criminal activity, but also pointed out to the agency at 
that time that 5, U.S.C., section 1213, identifies that disclosures 
such as the ones alleged, when they relate to matters of public 
safety, may be made to the media and Congress — to the media and 
Congress — as long as the material released is not specifically pro- 
hibited by law or protected by executive order and classification. 
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So that is what they got back, was their first determination, 
their first warning, not to violate whistleblower protections. 

When they went back to the IG and asked for a review, the IG 
looked at whether or not these unauthorized disclosures were in 
violation of the law, consulted with the Department of Justice, and, 
in fact, found that no further action would be taken. 

DOJ declined to prosecute. The GIG declined to investigate it 
further. There was no evidence of prohibitions of law. 

What the IG said in the letter was not that there was sufficient 
information to take administrative action, but, instead, it said your 
office indicated it had developed sufficient evidence to address the 
misconduct through administrative process. 

So the message from the IG was not that we think you have suf- 
ficient evidence, but you say you do; so, go ahead and take care of 
it administratively. 

Dr. Shuren. Yes. But the GIG in the first place was actually 
making clear you can have certain disclosures to the media unless 
it is prohibited by law. That was the whole point. 

The kinds of disclosures that were occurring, and the ones we 
were concerned about 

Mr. Bentivolio. Doctor, I think what really concerns me is that, 
when an employee, a scientist, raises a red flag on some medical 
equipment or medical product and they bring it to the attention of 
the people in charge of the agency and, yet, for some reason, their 
issues aren’t addressed to their satisfaction, they have to go outside 
of the agency to get redress. 

I think — to me, you know, after listening to all this testimony, 
it seems to be a cultural problem within a lot of government agen- 
cies, not just the FDA. So I think that is the thing we really need 
to focus on. 

Why can’t an employee, a scientist, probably one of the smartest 
people in that agency, have some concerns and those concerns be 
addressed in-house and taken care of? And, yet, even if you have 
to put in some overtime. 

Dr. Shuren. I would agree with you. And actually 

Mr. Bentivolio. But, apparently, those aren’t there. You have 
not created a culture — or the FDA has not created a culture where 
those things can be addressed and the public can be satisfied. And 
I think I am out of time. 

And now Mr. Cummings. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Looking at the report of the IG, Mr. Harris and Mr. Shuren, it 
says — and it is on page 20 of the report — it says, “Given this, 
FDA’s interim policy addresses our five recommendations outlined 
above. HHS should determine whether all other individuals GpDiv 
policies meet our recommendations above. HHS also should regu- 
larly review and, as necessary, update its Department-wide moni- 
toring policies to ensure they are compatible with new and emerg- 
ing technologies and methodologies. Information technology is con- 
tinually changing, and a static monitoring policy could fail to ad- 
dress key implementation issues as capabilities evolve.” 

And I just want to make sure — it sounds like the IG is satisfied 
for the moment. But as he says, the technology is continuously 
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changing. And as you know, you can have technology today that is 
outdated today. 

And so the question becomes, you know — I want to — what I am 
going to do, Mr. Chairman, with Chairman Issa, is try to follow up 
with the IG to make sure that he is satisfied that everything that 
can be done at this moment, consistent with his recommendations, 
has been done. 

And, number two, I am just curious as to how you plan to keep 
up with the technology and make the changes that are necessary 
so that we are not outdated. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you, sir. 

Clearly, as we stated earlier, we don’t consider this process as 
anywhere near completed. Instead of static, it has to be fluid. We 
have to keep up with the emerging technologies. I mean, there is 
a smart kid somewhere who is able to come up with an idea of how 
to breach our system. So we have to always be out in front of the 
process. 

But going back to the earlier statement that we know that we 
need to have a set of clearly understood processes across FDA that 
requires us to have, again, approval before anything starts, I think 
the IG is also stating that we started out pretty good, but we still 
have much more work do. We recognize that. The agency recog- 
nizes it. So we are in no way saying that we are done here. We 
have a lot of work to do. 

Mr. Cummings. I know the chairman was about to end the hear- 
ing; so, I will just finish my closing right here. I know. I saw him. 
That is why I said “was about to.” 

I just want to thank all of you for being here. 

And I want to reiterate the comments of Congresswoman Speier 
and, also. Lynch. It is so important that government operates cor- 
rectly because, when government does not operate correctly, there 
are consequences. 

I go to the same bank every Friday. For the last five months, I 
have been following my teller, whose son’s wife was having — well, 
his girlfriend was having twins. And so, you know, everybody’s ex- 
cited and everything. 

And then about a week ago I went in and I said, “Well” — you 
know, she was so excited that these twins were going to be born. 
And they knew it was two boys. 

I was excited for her, and I would ask about them every time I 
walked in the bank. And then she said, “They have been born” and 
then she said, “I have got good news and bad news.” She said, “The 
boys are fine. The mother’s in a coma.” Apparently, there was some 
complications. Developed MRSA in the hospital. And then, when I 
came back last Friday, she said she died. 

Whether this was with regard to a device, I don’t know. I am not 
saying it is. But now we have got two boys a week old who will 
go for the rest of their life without their mother. Those are the con- 
sequences. 

I think a lot of times we here in government forget that there 
are people that are affected by our decisions, but they are. And so 
I think — first of all, I don’t think, to be frank with you, that a whis- 
tleblower has a right to remain silent if they see something wrong. 
That is why we want to protect them. We want to get it right. 
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I am asking you all, when you go back to your shops, to reiterate 
that. We are going to continue to follow this. I know the chairman 
will and our committee will. But this is so very, very, very impor- 
tant. 

And I heard you, Ms. Canterbury, and, basically, what you were 
saying was, “Look, we don’t trust that this is going to work out. It 
is not all complete” and all that. 

Well, it has got to work out. It has to work out because the 
American people deserve absolutely nothing less. That is why they 
pay our servants — our Federal servants, employees, to do these 
jobs. 

And going back to something Chairman Issa said, it is also about 
trust. So the more we do it right, like you said, Mr. Shuren, when 
you were talking about dismissing everybody or however — you 
know, when you said you were trying to make sure that the whis- 
tleblowers were protected, those are the kinds of things we have to 
continue to do because the public needs to feel that trust, and we 
have got to make sure that we take care of them. 

So I want to thank you very much. 

I am out of time, Ms. Canterbury, but that is up to the chairman. 

Ms. Canterbury. I just want to say that I have full trust that, 
if you and the chairman work together, that you will get the job 
done right. 

Mr. Cummings. Thank you very much. And we will. Thank you. 

Mr. Bentivolio. At this time I would like to recognize the gen- 
tleman from Florida, Mr. Mica. 

Mr. Mica. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, and ranking member. 

I came in a little bit late. I will try to ask a couple of questions, 
hopefully, that haven’t been asked. 

I was going to turn my first question to Mr. Harris. Mr. Harris, 
in September, I ^ess, of last year, you were acting CIO and you 
released an interim policy staff manual and guide for employees’ 
computer monitoring. 

You have both the role, I guess, of — is it COO and, also, CIO? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mica. Okay. Now, in that capacity and in developing that 
manual, under the interim policies, what are your responsibilities 
as both the COO and, also, as the chief information officer? 

Mr. Harris. As the COO, it is my responsibility to make sure 
that the process is fluid and that it is commonly understood by all. 

As the chief information officer, it is to make sure that we give 
good guidance to program officers and centers across FDA when 
they have a request to look at issues that may occur within their 
centers. 

And so there is two separate hats there. One is of processes. I 
mean, this is not about power. This is really about well-matured 
processes that the entire agency can understand what we are doing 
from A to Z. 

And from an IT perspective — Dr. Shuren spoke of it earlier — the 
question was asked whether we could have taken a different ap- 
proach. 

I think, as an IT professional, I would have said that we need 
to look at the entire scenario so we can determine the most appro- 
priate approach. 
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Mr. Mica. Well, do you think, again, with you in the position of 
being both COO and CIO, there is a potential conflict? 

Some of your responsibilities are for the approval of the moni- 
toring, the execution of the monitoring, and the direction, but, also, 
the review of the monitoring. 

Do you see that as something that actually should be kept sepa- 
rated? I don’t know how you are able to achieve your sort of — I 
would see it as in competing roles. What is your opinion? 

Mr. Harris. Well, the review committee that we have as part of 
our steps does have legal review included in it. So when it comes 
to — as a formal request, there is a committee, again, that has an 
HR person on it, has an IT person, a legal person on it. And then 
it comes back to me. 

So they have an opportunity to look at it without me even being 
present. But I think the most important part of this is the legal 
review takes place and then, before anything starts 

Mr. Mica. So you are saying on top of this there is another re- 
view that would ensure, again, some objective review? 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Mr. Mica. Ms. Canterbury is answering — or shaking her head 
“no.” Did you want to respond? 

Ms. Canterbury. I understand from the interim policy that 
there is a legal review on whether or not to conduct the surveil- 
lance. 

But once the information is collected, it is Mr. Harris who main- 
tains that and determines who gets to use that information and 
how it is used. 

And so my recommendation is that the COO shouldn’t be in- 
volved. As you suggest, sir, I think it may be a conflict of interest. 

He should not have a part in all decision-making and then con- 
trol what — the information that is collected at the back end. 

Certainly, at the back end, there has to be a legal review to 
make sure 

Mr. Mica. So you don’t think that even though what he cited and 
considers as another step is not really doing the job because, again, 
just the nature of the conflict of his having both of those respon- 
sibilities — I mean, I don’t want to put words in your mouth. Is that 
correct? 

Ms. Canterbury. Right. My concern is with, after the informa- 
tion is collected, what happens to it. 

Mr. Mica. Right. 

Ms. Canterbury. Are there protected disclosures swept up in 
what is collected? And only Mr. Harris would get to decide that, ac- 
cording to the interim policy. 

Mr. Harris. I think, again, we stated earlier that the policy is 
nowhere near complete. We made a conscientious choice to have an 
interim policy so that we can get this right, and this has to be done 
right over time. 

There are many scenarios that apply here that don’t have a sin- 
gle answer to it. 

The other piece of it is that we want the agency to begin to move 
forward and, one, again, protect the whistleblowers, and, two, make 
sure that our processes are commonly understood from end to end. 
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And then, at the end of the day, before anything begins, anything 
begins, we have to have an approval. 

And so I don’t know what happened, again, 2 or 3 years ago, but 
I know now that we have a much more well-oiled process. 

It is interim. It is not perfect. We have to build it as we go be- 
cause, as Mr. Cummings said earlier, the landscape changes with 
IT on a regular basis. We have to be fluid with it if we are going 
to stay on top of things. 

Mr. Mica. Also, again, in protections and making certain that 
important responsibilities are fulfilled. I think Ms. Canterbury did 
allude to, again, some conflict that exists just by the nature of the 
current way this is conducted. 

Mr. Harris. That is right. It comes out of my hands and goes, 
as we talked about, to the legal review. We call it a legal tank 
team. When something has occurred that needs to have a set of 
fresh eyes on it, it comes out of my hands and goes into the hands 
of a legal team, who looks at it, and we call them a tank team. 
They then decide the best recourse of action from there. 

So I think it would probably be better if we could at some point 
in time have some conversations about what we are doing because, 
I think, again, from where we were 2 or 3 years ago, night and day. 

Mr. Mica. Well, again, we wouldn’t be holding this hearing if it 
all worked right. But that is why we are here. 

Let me turn — a final question just to Ms. McKee. You are in- 
volved in, again, some of the monitoring. Is that correct? 

Ms. McKee. That is correct. 

Mr. Mica. Yeah. 

And did anyone ever tell you that it was inappropriate to look 
at disclosures to OSC or members of Congress or attorneys? Did 
they tell you that? 

Ms. McKee. The focus of the monitoring wasn’t on any of those 
disclosures. While they may have been captured broadly, it was not 
something that we looked at. 

Mr. Mica. Okay. And did you think that it was fair game, be- 
cause they were doing it on an FDA computer, that they could 
again look at that information and make the disclosures? 

Ms. McKee. I am sorry. I don’t understand your question. They 
could look at it? 

Mr. Mica. Again, you thought it was fair game because they 
were using an FDA computer in the process. 

Ms. McKee. The software that was used captures everything, is 
my understanding. There was not a way to wall off different com- 
munications — types of communications. 

Mr. Mica. Well, again, you — but you thought it was appropriate 
use of computers and information? 

Ms. McKee. I am not getting your question. I am sorry. 

Mr. Mica. Again, you said to the committee that you were in- 
volved in this process. 

Ms. McKee. That is correct. 

Mr. Mica. And you, in fact, had said that it was inappropriate 
to look at disclosures — or you said there was not a problem with 
looking at disclosures to either OSC or members of Congress or at- 
torneys, is what I — some of the information I have been provided. 
That is not correct? 
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Ms. McKee. I don’t believe that is correct, sir. It may have been 
a mistake, misspoke during an interview. 

Mr. Mica. Well, again, I am looking at information that was pro- 
vided from your transcribed interview. And, furthermore, when 
questioned about this, I am informed that you thought it was fair 
game because they were doing it on an FDA computer. And I think 
you responded — at least in those interviews, you thought it was a 
fair game because, again, they were using FDA computers. 

Ms. McKee. If I recall — I am trying to put your question into 
context with the question I was asked — I believe monitoring FDA 
employees’ computers is fair game. 

Mr. Mica. Is fair game under the rules. And you still believe 
that. 

Ms. McKee. I believe there are times when it is appropriate, yes, 
to monitor FDA employees’ computers. 

Mr. Mica. Okay. And about — what about disclosure of that infor- 
mation? What is your feeling about what has taken place and how 
that has worked? 

There have been disclosures from the monitoring that are inap- 
propriate. And, obviously, the monitoring, again, monitors people’s 
inappropriate activity. That is part of the purpose of the moni- 
toring. Correct? 

Ms. McKee. That is correct. 

Mr. Mica. Okay. And what is your opinion as to how this has 
worked and functioned? You said it is fair game, which they are 
doing. They are conducting this monitoring. And, obviously, we 
have had problems with it not working. What is your opinion? 
What is the flaw? Where do we need to go? 

Ms. McKee. I certainly believe the processes that the agency has 
put in place in the last six months would have helped in the situa- 
tion — 

Mr. Mica. If it had been in place. 

Ms. McKee. If it had been in place in 2010, it certainly would 
have helped. 

Mr. Mica. Okay. Thank you. 

Yield back. 

Mr. Bentivolio. Thank you. 

At this time I would like to thank all of our witnesses for taking 
time from their busy schedules to appear before us today. 

The committee stands adjourned. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 12:27 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

On July 14, 2012, The New York Times reported on computer monitoring by the Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) of certain scientists in FDA’s Center for Devices and Radiological 
Flealth (CDRFl). On July 20, 2012, the Secretary of the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) wrote to HHS ’s Office of Inspector General (OIG), asking it to consider whether 
there was a sufficient basis to conduct the monitoring; to consider whether the methods of 
monitoring were appropriate; and to provide recommendations on how HHS can appropriately, 
effectively, and efficiently investigate allegations of improper dissemination of confidential 
information while protecting employees’ rights and whistleblower protections. 

Between April 2010 and October 201 1, the FDA used computer-monitoring software on 
the FDA computers of five CDRH scientists. FDA suspected that these employees were sending 
trade secrets or confidential commercial information (CCI) outside FDA in possible violation of 
FDA regulations and criminal statutes; FDA also was aware that these employees may have held 
whistleblower status. During the time immediately prior to and during the computer monitoring, 
FDA computer systems displayed a log-on banner that stated that users had no right of privacy in 
the system and that all data on the system may be monitored; however, FDA had no policy 
governing the approval or conduct of such monitoring. 

During 2009 and 2010, several newspaper articles referenced or quoted internal CDRH 
memorandums. One such article, published in The New York Times on March 28, 2010, 
referenced a confidential GE Healthcare submission to CDRH and quoted CDRH employee 
Scientist 1 .' Soon after, FDA received a complaint letter from counsel representing GE 
Healthcare that alleged that its CCI had been disclosed to the press by CDRH in violation of 
Federal regulations and agency policy and asked FDA to investigate. CDRH management 
strongly suspected that Scientist 1 was the source of the information in the article because, 
among other reasons, he was quoted in the article. CDRH management also suspected that 
Scientist 1 was inappropriately ghostwriting reports for his subordinates. 

CDRH’s Director tasked CDRH’s Executive Officer with finding out what options were 
available to identify the source of the disclosure to The New York Times and to prevent future 
unauthorized disclosures. In order to accomplish this, the CDRH Director instmcted the CDRH 
Executive Officer to engage with FDA’s Assistant Commissioner for Management and/or with 
FDA’s Chief Information Officer (CIO). After the CDRH Executive Officer met with both the 


' OIG has redacted the names of the five scientists subject to computer monitoring since they may have been entitled 
to protections under the Whistleblower Protection Act, even though their names already are known to the 
Department. In an abundance of caution and in an effort to avoid the appearance of disclosing the names of 
whistleblowers, we refer to them as Scientists I through 5. 
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Assistant Commissioner for Management and the CIO, the CIO, in conjunction with the Chief 
Information Security Officer (CISO), proposed investigating the leaks using computer- 
monitoring technology. Office of Information Management (OIM) staff arranged to begin 
monitoring Scientist I’s computer and chose the monitoring tools that were used. 

OIM staff chose two computer monitoring tools to investigate Scientist 1 . They used 
EnCase to image (or copy) the memory of Scientist 1 ’s FDA computer, which, at times, included 
personally owned removable memory drives connected to the FDA network. OIM staff also 
chose SpectorSoft (Spector) and installed it on Scientist 1 ’s computer. Spector captures: (1) 
screen shots of a user’s computer every few seconds and (2) the user’s keystrokes, including 
keystrokes used to enter passwords. 

Using a short list of search terms developed by CDRH’s Executive Officer, OIM staff 
reviewed the screen shots taken of Scientist I ’s computer for potential indications of 
unauthorized disclosures outside FDA or ghostwriting. Because Spector takes screen shots of 
the information displaying on a user’s computer every few seconds, OIM staff could not scope 
Spector to capture only information relevant to the issues CDRH wanted investigated; rather, 
OIM staff manually reviewed the tens of thousands of screenshots after they were taken by 
Spector to cull out those that appeared relevant to certain search terms concerning unauthorized 
disclosures and ghostwriting. Accordingly, while we found no evidence that FDA used Spector 
to target specifically the scientists’ communications with any particular person or group, such as 
Members of Congress or the media, it is precisely because Spector broadly capmred information 
that the scientists’ communications with such persons were captured. 

Partly on the basis of information discovered while monitoring Scientist 1 ’s computer, 
CDRH management directed OIM staff to expand Spector and EnCase monitoring to include 
four additional CDRH scientists. We found no evidence that during the computer monitoring, 
OIM staff logged into any FDA user’s computer in order to gain live access as a user of the 
computer or attempt to log into any FDA user’s personal Web-based email accounts. While 
Spector captures by default the user’s keystrokes — including keystrokes used to enter 
passwords — we found no evidence that anyone at FDA, CDRH, Or OIM ever accessed Specter’s 
keystroke logs, where such information resides. 

As a result of the computer monitoring, CDRH concluded it had developed evidence that 
certain employees had disclosed CCI. In the spring of 201 1 , CDRH wrote to several companies 
that had submitted confidential materials to CDRH to inform them that it had determined that an 
employee had made, via email, unauthorized disclosures of their CCI in luly or August 2010. 

On the basis of its review, OIG found that despite the reasonableness of CDRH’s 
concerns and the explicit language in FDA’s network log-on banner, CDRH failed to fully assess 
beforehand, and with the timely assistance of legal counsel, whether the scope of potentially 
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intrusive EnCase and Spector monitoring would be consistent with constitutional and statutory 
limitations on Government searches and consistent with whistleblower protections. OIG 
recommends that HHS ensure that its operating divisions draft and implement policies and 
related procedural internal controls that provide reasonable assurance of compliance with laws 
and regulations, particularly those governing current and prospective employee monitoring. In 
September 2013, FDA issued an interim computer-monitoring policy that addresses our 
recommendations. 
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REVIEW OF THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION’S COMPUTER 
MONITORING OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES IN ITS CENTER FOR DEVICES AND 
RADIOLOGICAL HEALTH 

This review responds to the Secretary’s letter dated July 20, 2012, asking the Office of 
Inspector General (OIG) to review the monitoring of electronic communications of certain 
employees in the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) Center for Devices and Radiological 
Health (CDRH). Specifically, the Secretary asked OIG to consider whether there was a 
sufficient basis to conduct the monitoring; to consider whether the methods of monitoring were 
appropriate; and to provide recommendations on how the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) can appropriately, effectively, and efficiently investigate allegations of improper 
dissemination of confidential information while protecting employees’ rights and whistleblower 
protections. 

The Secretary’s request refers to the computer monitoring of five individuals at CDRH 
that began on April 22, 20 1 0, when FDA installed SpectorSoft monitoring software (Spector) on 
the Government-issued computer of Scientist 1 . FDA subsequently expanded its monitoring to 
the Government-issued computers of Scientist 2, Scientist 3, Scientist 4, and Scientist 5. FDA 
also used a product called EnCase to remotely take forensic data images of the individuals’ 
computer and network memory. Although FDA monitored each individual’s computer usage for 
varying lengths of time, FDA had ended its monitoring of all five individuals by October 9, 

2011 . 

This review is organized into four sections. Section I summarizes events that led to the 
computer monitoring and FDA’s conduct of the monitoring. Section II presents OIG’s findings, 
and Section III provides OIG’s recommendations. Section fV presents the Department’s 
response. Appendixes cover OIG’s methodology, CDRH and the premarket application (PMA) 
process for medical devices, the legal criteria relevant to the disclosure of information by Federal 
employees and computer monitoring of Federal employees, and the Department’s comments. 

1. FDA'S COMPUTER MONITORING 

This narrative of the facts and events leading to FDA’s computer monitoring, the 
deliberation and authorization by FDA management relating to the computer monitoring, and 
FDA’s conduct of the monitoring is the result of the interviews and the document review 
described in Appendix A. Our review uncovered few inconsistencies among the information 
provided by interviewees and obtained from documentation, but where there was ambiguity or 
conflict, we note it. 
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During the time immediately prior to and during the computer monitoring, FDA used a 
network log-on banner, which appeared each time an employee logged onto his or her computer, 
prompting the employee to press “OK” to continue.^ It read: 

This is a Food and Drug Administration (FDA) computer system and is provided 
for the processing of official U.S. Government information only. All data 
contained on this computer system is owned by the FDA and may, for the purpose 
of protecting the rights and property of the FDA, be monitored, intercepted, 
recorded, read, copied, or captured in any manner and disclosed by and to 
authorized personnel. USE OF THIS SYSTEM BY ANY USER, AUTHORIZED 
OR UNAUTHORIZED, CONSTITUTES CONSENT TO THIS MONITORING, 
INTERCEPTION, RECORDING, READING, COPYING, OR CAPTURING 
AND DISCLOSURE. THERE IS NO RIGHT OF PRIVACY IN THIS SYSTEM. 
Authorized personnel may give to law enforcement officials any potential 
evidence of crime found on FDA computer systems. Unauthorized access or use 
of this computer system and software may subject violators to criminal, civil, 
and/or administrative action. The standards of ethical conduct for employees of 
the Executive Branch (5 C.F.R. § 2635.704) do not permit the use of government 
property, including computers, for other than authorized purposes. 

Events Prior to Computer Monitoring 

On January 13, 2009, The New York Times published an article that included potentially 
confidential information from a then-pending 5 1 0(k) submission^ for a mammography computer- 
aided detection device from device manufacturer iCAD.^ CDRH officials stated that these 
disclosures were not authorized. Therefore, the disclosures would have been in violation of FDA 
regulations.* According to information iCAD provided to FDA by letter dated that same day 
(the iCAD Letter), the article’s author informed the company that he had received “internal FDA 
documents” regarding the device from “scientific officers of the FDA.” The iCAD Letter 
enclosed copies of two January 8, 2009, news articles by the Associated Press and The Wall 
Street Journal that reported on a letter sent by a group of FDA scientists to then President-Elect 
Barack Obama’s transition team complaining that the scientific review process for medical 
devices at FDA had been corrupted and distorted by FDA managers and singling out 

■ FDA since has updated the language In its log-on banner to meet OIG recommendations. 

CDRH’s PMA process, and the 510(k) process in particular, are described in Appendix B. 

* Gardiner Harris, In F.D.A. Files, Claims of Rush to Approve De\’ices, The New York Times (Jan. 13, 2009). 

^ Several statutory and regulatory provisions limit the ability of FDA employees to share agency information with 
others outside the agency and are discussed in detail in Appendix C. They include 18 U.S.C. § 1905 (Federal 
criminal statute generally limiting disclosures), 21 U.S.C. §§ 331(j) and 333 (additional criminal provisions in the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act that prohibit disclosure of trade secrets (but not confidential business 
information) submitted to FDA in accordance with FDA approval processes), and 21 CFR § 814.9 (FDA disclosure 
restrictions with respect to PMAs). 
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mammography computer-aided detection devices as an example of a technology that should not 
have gone forward. The iCAD Letter pointed out that The New York Times, and possibly other 
media outlets, had obtained material relating to 510(k) submissions on mammography computer- 
aided detection devices. The New York Times article quoted from an internal agency 
memorandum regarding the pending review of another firm’s premarket 5 1 0(k) submission. The 
quoted memorandum was a consultation review memorandum on the 5 1 0(k) submission that had 
been drafted on March 14, 2008 (and updated on March 26, 2008), by CDRH personnel and 
addressed to, among others, Scientist 1 . 

On October 1, 2009, the Acting Director of CDRH and other CDRH staff participated in 
a telephone interview with Wall Street Journal reporter Alicia Mundy, who had co-authored the 
January 8, 2009, article enclosed with the iCAD letter. During the call, Ms. Mundy quoted an 
internal FDA 510(k) reviewer memorandum that contained what CDRH believed to be CCI, the 
disclosure of which is restricted by regulation, or potential trade secrets, the unauthorized 
disclosure of which may have constimted violations of criminal statutes.*’ The CDRH Freedom 
of Information Act (FOIA) officer later confirmed that this particular reviewer memorandum had 
not been requested or released under FOIA. 

On October 1, 2009, CDRH requested an audit of its internal electronic imaging system, 
IMAGE, to determine which employees had accessed the files containing the disclosed materials. 
The audit identified Scientist 1 as the only person who had accessed the particular files without a 
valid reason. 

On March 28, 2010, The New York Times published another article on FDA’s 510(k) 
process, which described allegations that FDA downplayed the risks of radiation exposure when 
considering applications for the approval of certain uses of radiological devices. The article 
stated that “a group of agency scientists who are concerned about the risks of CT scans say they 
will testify at [an FDA meeting on how to protect patients from unnecessary radiation exposure] 
that FDA managers ignored or suppressed their concerns. ...” The article reported that General 
Electric (GE) had submitted a 510(k) application and referenced “[s]cores of internal agency 
documents made available to the New York Times” pertaining to it.^ The article quoted 
comments made in internal FDA communications by Scientist 1 (see note 1 on page 3) and a 
former CDRH contractor in opposition to the GE submission. The article also mentioned 
internal discussions from a May 12, 2009, 510(k) preraarket review meeting that CDRH believed 
to be privileged. 


‘ Md. 

^ Gardiner Harris, Scientists Say F.D.A. Ignored Radiation Warnings, The New York Times (Mar. 28, 20 1 0). 
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On April 16, 2010, FDA received another complaint letter, this time from counsel 
representing GE Healthcare (the GE Letter). The GE Letter expressed disappointment in CDRH 
for disclosing to the press CCI contained in a 510(k) submission for a GE Healthcare device used 
in CT (computed tomography) colonography screening. The GE Letter asserted that “CDRH 
was not permitted to publicly disclose either the existence or the contents of GE Healthcare’s 
510(k) submission, so in disclosing this information, CDRH breached the confidentiality of GE 
Healthcare’s submission in violation of both federal regulations and internal agency policy.’’ 

The GE Letter requested that FDA conduct an investigation of the leak. 

The Decision To Monitor Scientist 1 

According to the CDRH Executive Officer, Scientist 1 was selected for computer 
monitoring in part because he was named in the March 28, 2010, New York Times article, which 
was referenced by and enclosed with the GE Letter. (The other FDA scientist named in the 
article was no longer an employee of CDRH at the time the GE Letter was received.) In 
addition, the audit requested by CDRH on October 1, 2009, of FDA’s internal IMAGE System 
had identified Scientist 1 as the only person who had accessed the particular files without a valid 
reason. 

On April 21, 2010, CDRH’s Executive Secretariat brought the GE Letter to the attention 
of CDRH’s Executive Officer, who shared a copy W'ith the CDRH Director. The CDRH Director 
directed CDRH’s Executive Officer to find what options were available to identify the source of 
the unauthorized disclosure and to prevent future disclosures. The CDRH Director also told her 
to share the GE Letter with FDA’s Chief Infonnation Officer (CIO) in FDA’s Office of 
Information Management (OIM) and FDA’s Assistant Commissioner for Management,* The 
CDRH Director instructed the CDRH Executive Officer to meet with the Assistant 
Commissioner for Management and/or the CIO to discuss the unauthorized disclosures. The 
CIO, in conjunction with the Chief Information Security Officer (CISO) and others, arranged to 
begin monitoring Scientist 1 ’s computer. The CDRH Director was told about this monitoring at 
the time and approved it. It does not appear that any other response, apart from computer 
monitoring, was considered. 

The CISO and the CDRH Executive Officer met with the Team Leader for Incident 
Response at Chickasaw Nation Industries, Inc. (CNI), (the CNI Team Leader), an information 
security contractor for FDA, to explain CDRH’s concern that Scientist 1 was disseminating 
information outside the FDA network. According to the CNI Team Leader, CDRH also was 


^ Additional FDA officials, including the Chief Counsel of FDA and the Special Agent in Charge (SAC) of FDA’s 
Office of Internal Affairs also received copies of the GE Letter. 
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concerned that Scientist 1 was improperly preparing official CDRH reports in the names of other 
CDRH scientists (or ghostwriting them), on the basis of complaints from the other scientists’ 
supervisors. The group discussed how to implement the CIO’s monitoring directive to 
investigate these allegations. 

At the time, neither HHS, FDA, nor CDRH had implemented a policy governing the 
computer monitoring of employees designed to ensure compliance with limits on Government 
searches of Government employees, such as the Fourth Amendment, the prohibition on 
intercepting electronic communications (Title III of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act (Title III)), and the protections in the Whistleblower Protection Act (WPA). ^ The only 
guidance issued by FDA that governed computer monitoring was FDA’s Forensic c6 Incident 
Response Procedures Manual, which is a technical document based on technical guidance from 
the Department of Commerce’s National Institute of Standards and Technology. It does not 
provide guidance to managers on how to conduct investigations, office searches, or computer 
monitoring. 

During the meeting, the CDRH Executive Officer gave the CNI Team Leader a piece of 
paper listing search terms she had developed. This page of notes established the parameters for 
the initial computer monitoring of Scientist 1. The page read: 

Search terms: 

Colonography 

K followed by a string of numbers'^ 

It is possible that the employee had "ghost written ’’for the following employees: 

[Scientist 3] 

[Scientist 2] 

[Scientist 4] 

[Name Redacted] 

[Name Redacted] 

[Scientist 5] 


^ As described more fully in Appendix C: (1) the Fourth Amendment requires that Government searches of 
Government employees be justified in their inception and permissible in scope; (2) Title HI establishes criminal 
penalties for the interception of electronic communications absent an applicable exception; and (3) the WPA 
prohibits retaliation against a Government employee for disclosure of evidence of violations of law or regulation, 
waste and abuse, or a specific danger to the public health. Other statutes, such as the Privacy Act, may also impose 
limits on such monitoring. 

“K followed by a string of numbers” refers to Premarket Notification filings in accordance with section 510(k) of 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, in which such filings are labeled with ”K” followed by a series of digits. 
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The list of employees identified as possible recipients of Scientist 1 ’s ghostwritten 
material was based on complaints by their supervisors that work they were turning in was not 
their own. 

Monitoring Software Used by FDA 

Around the same time, the CISO met with the CNl Team Leader to discuss available 
software tools that could be used to carry out the computer monitoring. FDA ultimately chose 
two tools to monitor computer usage of the scientists: SpectorSoft (Spector) and EnCase. 

Spector monitors a user’s ongoing computer activity by capturing screen shots at a set interval 
(for example, every 5 or 10 seconds) and recording keystroke data. Spector cannot be used to 
see a user’s activity in real time; rather, it displays static screen shots that it has captured. The 
CNI Team Leader believed Spector was the best tool to use in this situation because it was 
responsive to concerns of ongoing data exfiltration. The CNl Team Leader stated it is generally 
impossible to find evidence of transmissions of data beyond the FDA network that occurred in 
the past because individuals typically use personal Web-based email to communicate and 
transmit such data. ' ' He also stated that OIM could remotely install Spector on a computer that 
is part of the FDA network without the individual’s knowledge and that Spector would transmit 
its data to the Incident Response team. 

Spector captures by default the user’s keystrokes — including, but not limited to, 
keystrokes for passwords. The member of CNTs Incident Response Team (the CNI Team 
Member) ultimately assigned the computer-monitoring project stated that no one else at CNI 
ever looked at the keystrokes. Furthermore, he knew that no one at FDA looked at the 
keystrokes either, because only he was in a position to provide access to the keystroke logs and 
he never received such a request. The CNI Team Member told DIG that during the monitoring, 
CNI staff never logged into an FDA user’s asset to gain live access as a user of the asset, nor did 
the CNI Team Member attempt to log into any FDA user’s personal Web-based email accounts. 
Similarly, the CNI Team Leader told OIG that during the computer monitoring, he and his team 
members never physically or remotely controlled anyone else’s computer. 

Screen shots that CNI identified as showing potential indications of ghostwriting or 
unauthorized disclosures outside FDA were shared with CDRH for further review. CDRH’s then 
Associate Director, Office of In Vitro Diagnostic Device Evaluation and Safety, was given 
primary responsibility for reviewing these selected screen shots to look for CCI or trade secrets 


" OIM staff told OIG that no tool available to FDA at the time could re-create communications over earlier non- 
FDA Web-based email because Web-based e-mail leaves very few traces behind on a user's computer. 
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being sent outside FDA, because she had subject matter expertise on the medical devices that 
CRDH reviews, 

EnCase is a retrospective tool that can remotely create a forensic data image of a hard 
drive or other computing asset, EnCase was not able to easily show whether data that existed on 
an FDA asset had been transmitted beyond the network. However, FDA used EnCase to take an 
image of the scientists’ computers and network memory several times, usually in an attempt to 
recover something seen on a Spector screen shot relevant to unauthorized disclosures or 
ghostwriting, such as an email attachment that appeared likely to contain CCI. When CDRH 
requested a document, such as an e-mail attachment, CNI staff used EnCase to recover the file 
and then transferred the attachment and any other files to CDRH via an encrypted FDA USB 
storage device. 

Computer Monitoring of Scientist 1 Begins 

On April 22, 201 0, the CNI Team Leader remotely installed Spector on Scientist 1 ’s 
Government-issued laptop. The CNI Team Leader subsequently assigned the project to a 
subordinate, the CNI Team Member, giving him a page of “specifications” he had drafted 
together with the page of search terms drafted by the CDRH Executive Officer. The CNI Team 
Member described them as a text file containing “directions and guidance for the FDA task,” but 
FDA did not provide a copy of the specifications to OIG. 

On April 23, 2010, FDA’s Assistant Commissioner for Management informed FDA’s 
Office of Criminal Investigations (OCI) about the GE Letter allegations, and OCI advised that it 
believed the issue should be referred to OIG because the individual alleged to have made the 
disclosure was also involved in a series of ongoing whistleblower/Qui Tam issues with CDRH. 

OCI opened a case regarding the allegations in the GE Letter on May 1 4, 201 0, and, by 
letter dated the same day, wrote OIG’s then-Assistant Special Agent in Charge of OIG’s Special 
Investigations Branch requesting that it investigate the allegations in the GE Letter. On May 1 8, 
2010, OIG responded that it would take no action because the referral lacked evidence of 
criminal conduct and noting that the disclosures implicated the WPA. In the meantime, FDA 


’’ On June 28, 2010, after Spector had been installed on Scientist 2’s computer and 2 days before it would be 
installed on the remaining scientists’ computers, CDRH renewed its request that OIG open an investigation, on the 
basis of evidence it gathered during its computer monitoring, including “documents suggesting that employees are 
engaged in the inappropriate, and likely illegal, disclosure of nonpublic information.” In response, OIG opened an 
investigation on July 31, 2010, and, after completing its review, presented the matter to the U.S. Department of 
Justice, where prosecutors reviewed the matter and declined prosecution. By letter dated November 1 5, 2010, OIG 
notified the CDRH Director that it had closed its investigation, noting that prosecutors declined prosecution and 
“[y]our office indicated it had developed sufficient evidence to address the alleged misconduct through 
administrative processes, and as such, no further action will be taken by OIG.” 
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had already initiated its monitoring of Scientist 1 (OIM installed Spector on Scientist 1 ’s laptop 
on April 22,2010),'^ 

On May 17,2010, FDA used EnCase for the first time to obtain a snapshot of the 
contents of Scientist 1 ’s computer hard drive and attached external memory devices. For 
example, CNl staff recalled an EnCase analysis it performed of a non-FDA thumb drive 
belonging to Scientist 1 that was plugged into an FDA computer. However, it appears EnCase 
also was used to conduct searches unrelated to anything identified through Spector. Additional 
EnCase snapshots were taken several times before the writing of the Draft OGC Memo. 

The Interim Report of Investigation 

On or about June 3, 201 0, the CNI Team Member authored a summary of the computer 
monitoring captioned “Subjects of Interest,” which he transmitted to FDA’s CIO under a cover 
memo captioned, “Interim Report of Investigation.” The cover memo characterized the 
allegations presented to the FDA Security Department as follows: 

• “Ghost writing HIS subordinates’ reports, in particular those surrounding those 
reports that are identified by the letter ‘K’ followed by six (6) numbers.” 

• “[Scientist 1] communicating with externa! news sources (press) regarding HIS 
concerns over the FDA’s approval process of particular medical devices surrounding 
CT scans and Colonography. This allegation particularly related to Gardiner Harris, 
reporter for the New York Times.” 

The cover memo added that “[t]he analytical findings to date appear to support the 
allegations, however the review is ongoing and substantia! volumes of data are currently being 
culled.” 

The report summarized data and communications identified by looking at 2 weeks’ worth 
of Spector screen shots. The report contained four categories of “subjects”: primary, secondary, 
ancillary, and media outlet. The “primary” subjects were individuals within FDA with the 
highest frequency of communication regarding improper release of confidential information or 
ghostwriting. The “secondary” subjects referred to individuals within the agency with 
substantive communications about the search term issues at any frequency level. “Ancillary” 
subjects referred to individuals outside the agency with any communications about the search 
term issues and included a Member of Congress and Congressional staff. “Media outlet” 
subjects referred to members of the media with any communications about the search term 


A draft Office of the General Counsel (OGC) legal memorandum (Draft OGC Memo), discussed more fully 
below, mistakenly asserts that CDRH began its computer monitoring of Scientist lafter OIG’s May 18, 2010, 
response. 
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issues. This report did not indicate — and we found no evidence — that the monitoring was 
implemented in a manner specifically designed to capture communications with Congress, as has 
been alleged to HHS. 

The report characterizes the primary subjects (Scientist 1, Scientist 2, and a former 
CDRH employee) as follows: “The above listed subjects appear to be the point men. All 
communications amongst all the subjects filter through one or all of these three primary 
subjects.” 

Scientist 3, Scientist 4, and Scientist 5 were included on the list of secondary subjects; the 
report summarizes their communications as follows: 

The secondary subjects listed above are in constant communication amongst 
themselves and the primary subjects via FDA email, Yahoo Mail and Gmail. 
Communications involve review, editing, compilation, production or distribution 
of verbiage, documentation, and information pertaining to medical reviews, 
current investigations, claims against HHS/FDA, release of information to the 
press and external organizations. 

The report included hyperlinks labeled “View All instances of the above noted in order 
by date” that linked to screen shots showing some of the data the report identified. 

Computer Monitoring of Additional Scientists Begins 

Partly on the basis of information discovered while monitoring Scientist 1, including 
email contacts between Scientist 1 and others, CDRH’s Executive Officer told OIM staff to 
expand the monitoring, and Spector then was installed on additional FDA computers used by 
Scientist 2 (on May 24, 2010) and Scientist 3, Scientist 4, and Scientist 5 (all on June 30, 2010). 

According to CDRH’s Executive Officer, the decision to expand the monitoring was a 
group decision made by her, the CIO, the Assistant Commissioner for Management, CDRH’s 
then Associate Director, Office of In Vitro Diagnostic Device Evaluation and Safety, and 
others. We found no evidence that this group considered employing any investigative 
technique other than computer monitoring. 

On June 25, 2010, an OGC attorney discussed expanding the monitoring in an e-mail to 
FDA’s Chief Counsel. “[Attorney to attorney conunutiication redacted.]” 

In the CDRH Director’s June 28, 2010, letter to OIG (discussed in footnote 1 1 
above), the CDRH Director described what was discovered during the monitoring: 


’’’ CDRH’s then Associate Director, Office of In Vitro Diagnostic Device Evaluation and Safety, di.sputed her 
involvement in computer-monitoring decisions, stating she did not know who at FDA was being monitored. 
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“Specifically, [the documents discovered during the computer monitoring] show that the 
employee at issue and other employees have recently disclosed nonpublic information to 
at least one former FDA employee. . .. We have also discovered e-mails that the 
employee in question sent to unauthorized recipients which appear to have attachments 
likely containing confidential commercial information....” 

A July 25, 2010, email from the CDRH Director to the Deputy FDA Commissioner 

stated: 

...after several weeks of monitoring IT security and FDA technical experts 
identified several instances in which [Scientist 1] provided confidential 
information about medical devices under review to [a former FDA scientist] when 
[that former FDA scientist] was no longer an FDA employee. In some instances 
the medical devices did not pertain to [this former FDA scientist’s] area of 
expertise. Other CDRH employees were participants in these email exchanges. 

As a result, FDA expanded its monitoring to the computers of four other CDRH 
staff who were parties to the disclosure of confidential information. 

Procedures Used During FDA's Computer Monitoring 

As discussed above, screen shots that CNI staff identified as showing potential 
indications of ghostwriting or unauthorized disclosures were shared with CDRH’s then Associate 
Director, Office of In Vitro Diagnostic Device Evaluation and Safety, for further review. The 
then Associate Director also made written lists of filenames of monitored emails and screen shots 
that appeared to contain CCI or details of internal processes being sent outside the FDA 
computer network and gave these lists to CDRH’s Executive Officer asking her to confirm with 
FOIA experts whether the information identified as CCI was actually CCI. The then Associate 
Director identified some of the emails as going to individuals who no longer worked for FDA, as 
well as Members of Congress; when she talked to the CDRH Director about information going 
outside FDA, he expressed his understanding that employees have the right to share CCI with the 
press if they think there are immediate, urgent public health concerns that are being ignored by 
FDA. 

As with Scientist 1, FDA used EnCase to take images of the other scientists’ computers 
and network memory several times, usually in an attempt to recover something seen on a Spector 
screen shot. For instance, CNI staff used EnCase after it observed that numerous potential FDA 
files were being copied and transferred to a thumb drive docked into Scientist 3’s FDA computer 
(when a thumb drive is docked into an FDA asset, the thumb drive becomes part of the FDA 
network). 
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FDA Consultations With OGC 

With no agency policies in place, FDA and CDRH officials had no written guidance to 
follow to ensure that any computer monitoring would be conducted in accordance with 
applicable laws and in a manner that protected the rights of employees. We found no evidence 
of consultation between FDA and OGC prior to the decision to conduct computer monitoring of 
Scientist 1 in April 2010. FDA stated that after monitoring began, OGC was consulted on a June 
201 0 draft referral from CDRH to OIG on issues related to computer monitoring. Also in 
approximately June 201 0, a staff attorney in the OGC Food and Drug Division (FDD), at the 
direction of the Associate General Counsel of FDD, wrote a legal memorandum (the Draft OGC 
Memo), which addressed some of the legal issues raised by the computer monitoring. 

The Draft OGC Memo is relevant to our review, even though the latest version of it was 
dated July 8, 2010 — several weeks after the initiation of the computer monitoring of Scientist 
1 — because it is the only document from an attorney provided to OIG evidencing FDA’s and 
CDRH’s understanding of the applicability of legal limits on the conduct of searches of 
Government employees. The legal advice provided in the memorandum was limited in scope 
and did not address the applicability of all the relevant laws to all the targeted scientists. 

CDRH Takes Action as a Result of Monitoring 

As a resuit of the information collected during the monitoring. Scientist 1 was put on 
administrative leave on July 7, 2010, and his term appointment expired on July 31, 2010. 
Scientist 4 was given advance notice of removal from Federal service on December 6, 2010, for 
unauthorized release of agency information; however. Scientist 4 was temporarily reappointed on 
February 17, 2012, and her reappointment remained effective through September 25, 2013. 
Scientist 3’s appointment was not renewed as of November 6, 2010. Scientist 2, who was a 
Commissioned Corps officer, was directed to nonduty with pay status on May 5, 201 1 , and was 
formally terminated from the Commissioned Corps on October 9, 201 1 . Scientist 5 remains 
employed by CDRH. 


FDA published and periodically updated a Forensic <£ Incident Response Procedures Manual^ however, this 
manual is a technical document largely based on technical guidance from the Department of Commerce's National 
Institute for Standards and Technology. It does not provide guidance to FDA managers on how to conduct 
investigations, office searches, or computer monitoring. 

According to FDA, the Draft OGC Memo was never finalized. FDA told us that it does not know why it was not 
finalized and that, since the Associate General Counsel of FDD (who directed preparation of that memorandum) no 
longer works in OGC, FDA would speculate as to neither the reasons for directing preparation of it nor the way in 
which it was used. During our review, OIG saw several iterations of this memorandum. The Draft OGC Memo is 
marked “privileged and confidential - attorney work product.” 
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In four letters sent in March and April 201 1, CDRH wrote to companies with business at 
CDRH to inform them that CDRH had determined that one of its Office of In Vitro Diagnostics 
employees had made unauthorized disclosures of their CCI in July or August 2010 via email. In 
each letter, CDRH apologized and made assurances that it had taken appropriate administrative 
action. 

II. FINDINGS 

We found that CDRH had reasonable concern that confidential information, including 
possibly trade secrets and/or CCI, had been disclosed by agency employees without 
authorization. This concern was reasonable largely because news reports cited internal agency 
documents and agency scientists as sources of the confidential information. Indeed, by the 
spring of 201 1, CDRH was sufficiently certain that its investigation had turned up evidence of 
such unauthorized disclosures that it sent letters of apology to several device manufacturers. 

We also found that FDA had provided notice to its scientists (and all other users of its 
network) through a network log-on batmer that there was no right to privacy on the FDA 
computer netu'ork and that all data on the network were subject to interception by FDA. 
Consistent with the banner, FDA monitored the scientists’ communications over FDA’s network 
using computer-monitoring technology that captured communications from both their 
Government and personal email accounts. In our interviews of those conducting the computer 
monitoring and our review of other data sources, we found no evidence that FDA had obtained 
or used passwords to any of the scientists’ private email accounts, nor did we find any evidence 
that FDA logged into any of the scientists’ computers in order to gain live access as a user of the 
computer. The images of private emails that FDA obtained were captured by screen shots taken 
by Spector of the scientists’ use of the FDA network. 

Because there was no policy in place at FDA or CDRH to ensure compliance with 
applicable laws and restrictions, such as the Fourth Amendment, Title III, and the WPA, it was 
particularly important for FDA and CDRH to ensure that it understood the full extent of the 
limits on the agency and the rights of its employees. However, we found no evidence that FDA 
or CDRH planned its investigation or scoped the monitoring with the timely assistance of 
counsel, who could have advised FDA and CDRH prior to the monitoring on compliance with 
relevant requirements, such as the Fourth Amendment, criminal prohibitions on the interception 
of electronic communications, and the WPA; there was no policy in place at FDA or CDRH to 
ensure compliance with these requirements. 

The legality of the surveillance under these authorities currently is being litigated, and we 
are not prejudging the outcome. Nevertheless, we find that despite the reasonableness of 
CDRH’s concerns and the explicit language in FDA’s network banner, CDRH should have 
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assessed beforehand, and with the assistance of legal counsel, whether potentially intrusive 
EnCase and Spector monitoring would be the most appropriate investigative tools and how to 
ensure that the use of these tools would be consistent with constitutional and statutory limitations 
on Government searches. 

For instance, in the absence of existing guidance, CDRH should have considered, and 
sought legal counsel on, the following in advance of the monitoring: 

1 . Did the leaked information implicate criminal prohibitions or merely regulatory ones? 
(This question is relevant to both the permissibility of the monitoring under the Fourth 
Amendment and to the applicability of the WPA. See Appendix C.) 

2. Was FDA’s network log-on banner sufficient to remove all the scientists’ REP, and 
would the use of EnCase or Spector constitute a search that was justified at its inception 
and that was of permissible scope?” 

3. Were the five scientists whistleblowers under the WPA, and if so, how should the 
surveillance be conducted to ensure that there would be no WPA-prohibited retaliation?'* 

4. Was Title III applicable, and if so, did the surveillance fall under an applicable 
exception? 

We found no evidence that CDRFI or FDA considered these legal questions before 
initiating surveillance. The only documented legal analysis, namely the Draft OGC Memo, was 
prepared after the surveillance already had begun. While recognizing that the Draft OGC Memo 
was just that — a draft — it is one of few indications of any contemporaneous consultation with, or 
consideration by, FDA counsel. 

Another indicator of the lack of adequate consideration of the implications of the Fourth 
Amendment, in particular, is the lack of documentation supporting both the reasons why EnCase 
and Spector — both of which broadly capture information — were determined to be the most 
appropriate tools and the maimer in which the EnCase and Spector searches were scoped. 
Specifically, we found that the discussion of what investigative technique to use and how to 
scope the monitoring was limited largely to technical discussions with information technology 

Courts have established that a sufficiently broad network banner can eliminate a Government employee’s REP. It 
is important to note, however, that soon after FDA began its computer monitoring, the United Slates Supreme Court 
decided City of Ontario v. Quon, in which the Court’s Fourth Amendment analysis bypassed the question of REP 
altogether and concluded the search was legal after applying the two-part test that the search be justified at its 
inception and permissible in scope. This suggests that a prudent agency would ensure that any monitoring would be 
of permissible scope under O Connor v. Ortega (see Appendix C), even in cases when the monitored employee has 
no REP. 

In the wake of revelations about FDA’s monitoring ofits scientists, the Office of Special Counsel (OSC) issued 
guidance to Federal agencies .stating that “agency monitoring specifically designed to target protected disclosures to 
the OSC and IGs is highly problematic.’’ 
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professionals about the available surveillance technology. In addition, neither CDRH nor FDA’s 
OIM staff could produce or recall the substance of the specifications on how to implement the 
Spector monitoring that were provided by the CNI Team Leader to his subordinate conducting 
the monitoring. Similarly, although OIG was able independently to identify search terms applied 
when CDRH used EnCase to search for relevant material on the scientists’ computers, we found 
no document that explained the relevance of these search terms. The absence of documentation 
concerning scoping decisions makes it difficult to evaluate the reasonableness of these computer 
searches. 

Because CDRH and FDA did not prospectively assess the relative risks involved in 
whether or how to conduct investigations of potential whistleblowers, such as ensuring that their 
investigations were conducted in accordance with laws and regulations, the computer monitoring 
of the five scientists had significant negative consequences for FDA. A timely, fuller, and better 
documented consideration of all of these risks may have provided the agency greater protection 
from controversy, while demonstrating the agency’s commitment to protecting its employees’ 
rights. 

III. RECOMMENDATIONS 

HHS should ensure that its operating divisions (OpDivs) draft and implement policies 
and related procedural internal controls that provide reasonable assurance of compliance with 
laws and regulations, particularly those governing current and prospective employee monitoring. 
At a minimum, the internal controls concerning electronic monitoring of employees^° should 
address: 

• the agency’s authority to monitor employee communications or access employee 
files; 

• protection of the rights of employees and the extent of an employee's expectation 
of privacy while using agency IT resources; 

• specific conditions for requesting access to employee communications; 

• defined roles and responsibilities for initiating, reviewing, and approving requests 
to access employee communications and data; and 

On June 17, 2013, all HHS employees received an email both describing the Department's authority and ability to 
monitor the electronic activities that take place on its networks and equipment and notifying employees of the laws 
in place to protect Federal employees who reveal instances of waste, fraud or abuse within the Federal Government, 
commonly referred to as the “Whistleblower Protections laws.” The email included a notice regarding the 
Whistleblower Protection Enhancement Act of 2012. 

This includes, but is not limited to, current and former Federal employees, contractors, interns, and visitors that 
are provided access to HHS information technology and data. 

‘"is I Page 
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• retention of records that document the initiation, review, and approval of 

electronic monitoring, including opinions and recommendations of legal counsel. 

At the time of FDA’s investigation of the five scientists, neither the Department, FDA, 
nor CDRH had policies or procedures in place that governed the monitoring of agency 
employees’ use of Government IT resources. After public revelations that FDA had monitored 
its employees, HHS implemented a Department-wide policy regarding such computer 
surveillance. Issued on June 26, 20 1 3, HHS’s “Policy for Monitoring Employee Use of HHS IT 
Resources” requires that its agencies “establish policies and procedures that will strengthen the 
ability to effectively document, analyze, authorize, and manage requests for HHS employee 
computer monitoring.” The policy states that “[wjhile the warning banner gives OpDivs the 
authority to monitor employee use of IT resources, it is each OpDiv’s responsibility to carry out 
monitoring in a fashion that protects employee interests and ensures the need for monitoring has 
been thoroughly vetted and documented.” The policy gave the agencies, including FDA, 90 days 
to develop and deliver written policies and procedures that meet requirements laid out in the 
HHS policy. These requirements include, among other things: maintaining advanced written 
authorization of any computer monitoring, consulting with OGC to ensure the proposed 
monitoring complies with all legal requirements, and documenting the basis for approving 
requests to conduct computer monitoring. 

FDA issued its interim computer-momtoring policy on September 26, 2013. In 
particular, the FDA’s interim policy: 

• establishes procedures requiring authorization by senior management and 
consultation with legal counsel; 

• distinguishes between monitoring conducted at the behest of law enforcement and 
monitoring conducted for management purposes to minimize interference with 
law enforcement investigations; 

• requires monitoring to be narrowly tailored in time, scope, and degree to 
accomplish the monitoring’s objectives; and 

• requires that the authorization describe the reason, factual basis, and scope of the 
monitoring. 

Given this, FDA’s interim policy addresses our five recommendations outlined above.^' 
HHS should determine whether all other individual OpDiv policies meet our recommendations 
above. HHS also should regularly review and, as necessary, update its Department-wide 


■’ We note that both the HHS policy and the FDA policy are ambiguous with respect to their applicability to 
circumstances in which the misconduct being investigated might not violate a written policy. HHS and FDA should 
ensure that their managers have adequate guidance in such cases. 
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monitoring policies to ensure they are compatible with new and emerging technologies and 
methodologies. Information technology is continually changing, and a static monitoring policy 
could fail to address key implementation issues as capabilities evolve. 

IV. DEPARTMENT RESPONSE 

HHS concurred with all of the recommendations in this report. See Appendix D for the 
full text of HHS’s comments. HHS also offered technical comments that we incorporated as 
appropriate. 
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APPENDIX A: Methodology 

This review was conducted by a 12-member team (the Review Team) composed of 
individuals from OIG’s Immediate Office, Office of Audit Services, Office of Counsel to the 
Inspector General, Office of Evaluation and Inspections, Office of Investigations, and Office of 
Management and Policy. 

We interviewed current and former employees of FDA for this report, including the 
CDRH Director, the CDRH Executive Officer, the then Associate Director in CDRH’s Office of 
In Vitro Diagnostic Device Evaluation and Safety, the FDA OCI Office of Internal Affairs SAC, 
an OCI Office of Internal Affairs Assistant SAC, and FDA’s former Chief Information Security 
Officer during the relevant time period. We also interviewed two employees of CNI, an FDA 
contractor: the CNI Team Leader and the CNI Team Member. 

We were unable to interview certain individuals with information relevant to our review. 
FDA’s former CIO, who is no longer in Federal service, declined through counsel to speak with 
the Review Team. Similarly, an attorney collectively representing the five scientists subject to 
computer monitoring did not respond to our repeated information requests. 

The Review Team also collected information and documents from FDA on topics that 
included policies regarding the use of software to engage in computer surveillance of FDA 
employees, surveillance software files and logs, and consultations FDA engaged in prior to 
initiating monitoring. In all, we received more than six terabytes of information that included 
documents, emails, and screen shots. 

Throughout this document, when an assertion is made, it is based on information 
gathered from witness interviews and other evidence reviewed by the Review Team. 
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APPENDIX B: CDRH and the Premarket Application Process 


CDRH is responsible for ensuring the safety and effectiveness of medical devices. 

Devices vary in complexity and application, ranging from simple tongue depressors to complex 
pacemakers, CDRH assigns each type of device one of three regulatory classifications (Class I, 

II, or III), which are based on the level of control needed to ensure the safety and effectiveness of 
the device for patients and other end users. Regulatory control increases from Class I to Class 

III. A device’s risk classification determines its premarket review process.^^ 

CDRH must approve Class III medical devices prior to their marketing under either the 
Premarket Approval process or the Premarket Notification (the latter is referred to as “5 1 0(k)”) 
process. Premarket Approval review is the most stringent process for obtaining FDA approval to 
market a device and is required by statute for devices that support or sustain human life, are of 
substantial importance in preventing impairment of human health, or present a potentially 
unreasonable risk of illness or injury. 

If a Class III device is not required to undergo Premarket Approval, the manufacturer 
must submit to CDRH a 5 1 0(k) application. The 5 1 0(k) is a faster and less stringent premarket 
review process than Premarket Approval, Submissions under the 5 1 0(k) process must 
demonstrate that a device to be marketed is substantially equivalent to a predicate device that is 
already legally marketed in the United States. CDRH determines a device is substantially 
equivalent to a predicate device if the 5 1 0(k) submission demonstrates that it has the same 
intended use and technological characteristics as the predicate. A device with technological 
characteristics that differ from the predicate device may also be declared substantially equivalent 
if the information in the 510(k) submission demonstrates that the device is at least as safe and 
effective as the predicate and does not raise new questions of safety and effectiveness. 

Scientists who are either CDRH staff or contract employees determine which regulatory 
class a device falls into, whether a device should be reviewed under the Premarket Approval or 
5 1 0(k) process, and whether a device should be approved, or cleared. 


See 21 C.F.R. § 860.3. 

the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act §§ 515(a) and 5I3(aXl)(C), 21 U.S.C. §§ 360e(a) and 
360c(a)(l)(C). 

See 21 CFR § 807.92(a)(3). 

FDA CDRH, Guidance on the CDRH Premarket Notification Review Program 6/30/86 (K36-3), 510(k) 
Memorandum #K86-3. 
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APPENDIX C: Applicable Legal Criteria 

The FDA scientists’ cottununications with outside entities and FDA’s computer 
monitoring implicate a variety of legal restrictions relating to disclosure of information and to 
privacy. This appendix summarizes those legal principles, which are relevant to determining 
whether the conduct of the FDA scientists provided a sufficient legal basis for FDA to engage in 
the computer monitoring in the manner and scope that it did. 

Reasonableness of a Computer Search 

The Fourth Amendment’s protections against unreasonable searches and seizures apply 
where an individual has REP. Without REP, a search by the Government is not a search for the 
purposes of the Fourth Amendment. Where there is REP, the Government generally must have 
probable cause and obtain a warrant for a search to be reasonable. In general. Government 
employees who are notified that their employer has retained rights to access or inspect 
information stored on the employer’s computers can have no REP in the information stored 
there. 

The Supreme Court’s decision that governs the constitutionality of a search in a 
government office is O 'Connor v. Ortega, 480 U.S. 709 ( 1 987). In Ortega, the Supreme Court 
describes the factors for determining REP: 

Individuals do not lose Fourth Amendment rights merely because they work for 
the government instead of a private employer. The operational realities of the 
workplace, however, may make some employees’ expectations of privacy 
unreasonable when an intrusion is by a supervisor rather than a law enforcement 
official. Public employees’ expectations of privacy in their offices, desks, and file 
cabinets, like similar expectations of employees in the private sector, may be 
reduced by virtue of actual office practices and procedures, or by legitimate 
regulation. 

Ortega, 480 U.S. at 717. 

Therefore, whether the scientists had REP in their use of FDA computer resources — 
such as computer hard drives, external memory devices, and network storage — is determined on 
a case-by-case basis and will be influenced by such facts as the presence and wording of FDA’s 
network banner. 

Where a public employee has REP, there are several exceptions to the probable cause and 
warrant requirements. Among these is the exception for workplace searches conducted for 
purposes unrelated to the enforcement of criminal laws. The Supreme Court held in Ortega that 
“public employer intrusions on the constitutionally protected privacy interests of government 
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employees for non-investigatory, work-related purposes, as well as for investigations of work- 
related misconduct, should be judged by the standard of reasonableness under all the 
circumstances.” Further, the search must be justified at its inception and permissible in scope. A 
search is justified at its inception if there are reasonable grounds, based on all of the 
circumstances, for suspecting that the search will (1) turn up evidence that the employee engaged 
in work-related misconduct or (2) that the search is necessary for a noninvestigatory work- 
related purpose, such as to retrieve a file when the employee is not available. It is permissible in 
scope where the measures adopted are reasonably related to the objectives of the search and not 
excessively intrusive in light of the nature of the misconduct. Ortega, 480 U.S. at 726. The 
measures, however, need not be the least intrusive measures practicable.^* 

It is important to note that in one of the Supreme Court’s recent consideration of a 
workplace search of a Government employee’s use of agency information resources, the Court 
avoided the question of REP altogether and proceeded to apply the two-part test that the search 
must be justified at its inception and permissible in scope. Because of the uncertain or 
speculative nature of REP determinations, application of the two-part test in all circumstances 
prior to the initiation of a workplace search, such as computer surveillance, could help limit the 
Government employer’s litigation vulnerability. 

Interception of Electronic Communications 

FDA’s computer monitoring potentially implicates criminal prohibitions on the 
interception or acquisition of electronic communications without process because Spector 
captured images of e-mails being prepared or dispatched by the scientists using both their 
personal and FDA e-mail accounts. Title III, as amended by the Electronic Communications 
Privacy Act of 1 986, governs the authority of the Government to intercept electronic 
communications, such as email. Title III requires that the Government obtain a court order prior 
to engaging in real-time interception of email, as would be required for real-time interception of 
telephone calls. Among the exceptions to the court order requirement is the “consent exception,” 
which requires an analysis similar to establishing whether REP exists. In particular, the consent 
exception analysis would be used to determine whether an individual gave consent by agreeing 
to abide by the terms of FDA’s computer network banner when logging onto FDA’s network. 

The law also limits the Government’s ability to obtain “stored communications.” 
Amendments made to Title III by the Stored Communications Act require the Government to 
issue a subpoena to an email service provider to acquire emails that have been retrieved by the 
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See City of Ontario v. Quon, 130 S. Ct. 2619, 2632 (2010). 
gaon, 130 S.Ct. at 2630. 



holder of the email account. To acquire emails that have not been retrieved, the Government 
must either issue a subpoena or obtain a warrant depending on how long the email has been in 
electronic storage with the email service provider. These provisions are relevant only if FDA 
acquired stored personal emails from the five scientists’ email service providers. 

The Whistleblower Protection Act 

Although a workplace search may be justifiable under existing Fourth Amendment 
principles and under Federal prohibitions on disclosure of information, searches conducted 
against those who make disclosures to, for example. Congress or to the press may implicate the 
prohibition in the WPA, at 5 U.S.C. § 2302, against retaliation. 

Subsequent to public revelations of the FDA’s surveillance of its five employees, OSC 
issued a memorandum in which it stated that “agency monitoring specifically designed to target 
protected disclosures to OSC and IGs is highly problematic.” This admonition was based in part 
on the provisions of the WPA, which prohibit taking or not taking any personnel action with 
respect to a Government employee because of any disclosure of information that the employee 
reasonably believes to evidence violations of law or regulation, waste and abuse, or a specific 
danger to public health. Section 2302 defines “personnel action” to include disciplinary or 
corrective actions or any other significant change in working conditions and is therefore 
sufficiently broad to include targeting an employee for computer surveillance. Notably, the 
statute does not specify to whom a disclosure must be made for whistleblower protections to be 
available, and thus the statute has been interpreted to cover disclosures made to media outlets, in 
addition to OIGs, OSC, and Congress.^* 

Section 2302 contains one important caveat regarding the applicability of whistleblower 
protections: an agency is prohibited from taking (or not taking) a personnel action only when the 
disclosure made by the employee is not specifically prohibited by law. Therefore, the statutory 
prohibitions on certain disclosures, described immediately below, are relevant to the applicability 
of this caveat to FDA’s monitoring of its employees. 

Prohibitions on the Disclosure of Information by FDA Employees 

Several statutory and regulatory provisions limit the ability of FDA employees to share 
agency information with others outside the agency. Violation of any of these provisions may 
provide a legitimate basis for an internal investigation. The Federal criminal statute generally 


See e.g., Horton v. Deparimeni of iheNaty, 66 F.3d 279 (Fed. Cir. 1995) (stating, “The puipose of the 
Whistleblower Protection Act is to encourage disclosure of wrongdoing to persons who may be in a position to act 
to remedy it, either directly by management authority, or indirectly as in disclosure to the press.”). 
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limiting disclosures, at 1 8 U.S.C. § 1 905, provides for removal and for criminal penalties for the 
disclosure of trade secrets and confidential business information where such disclosure is not 
authorized by law. The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act has additional criminal 
provisions at 2 1 U.S.C. §§ 33 1 (j) and 333, which prohibit the disclosure of trade secrets (but not 
confidential business information) submitted to the FDA in accordance with FDA approval 
processes. The prohibition in section 33 1 (j) does not apply to disclosures made to Congress or 
its committees, but it does apply to disclosures to the media. FDA implemented and expanded 
on section 33 1 Q) in its regulation at 2 1 CFR § 20.61 . The regulation states that neither trade 
secrets nor CCI is available for public disclosure outside of the procedures set forth in the 
regulation and provides definitions for “trade secrets” and “CCI.” 

Finally, FDA has implemented disclosure restrictions with respect to PMAs. “The 
existence of a PMA file may not be disclosed by FDA before an approval order is issued to the 
applicant unless it previously has been publicly disclosed or acknowledged.” 21 CFR § 814.9. 
Furthermore, “If the existence of a PMA file has not been publicly disclosed or acknowledged, 
data or information in the PMA file are not available for public disclosure.” Similarly, 21 CFR § 
807.95 prohibits the disclosure of the existence of a PMA, except under the specified 
circumstances. 
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Appendix D: Department Comments 



February 24. 2014 


To; Daniel P. Levinson 

In^ctor General 

U. S. Departraeni of Health and Huensn 

Subject; Response to 010 Draft Memorandum Report: Review of /fe Food ofui Drug 
AdminisiroUon 's Computer hiottitonng of Certain Emphyoes in Us Center for 
Devices and Rodiahtgicai Health, OIG*12*I4-Ol 

On July 20, 2012. 1 requested the Office of the Inspector Genera! (OiG) to conduct a review of 
the Food and Drug Administration’s Center for Devices and Radiological Health employee 
momioritig pracUcK. OIQ conducted this review and, on January 24, 201 4, issued the OIG Draft 
Memorandum Report: Revie\rofihe Food and Dntg AdminisiratioR's Computer Monitorir^ of 
Certain Employees In tu Center for Devices and Radtohgica} Heaitk 01G-12'I4-0!. 

The Draft Memorandum Report requested comments pertainmg to the recommendaborts in the 
f^port. I hs^^e te^'icwcd this report and concur with the OiG recommertdaiions, as described in 
ilw aiUichmerrt iinwidod by my office 

Please do not hcsitflie to reach out to me, J. Holland. Assist&nt Secretary for Adminisinttjon, 
Dav^ HorowitT. Deputy General Counsel, or Frank Qaitman, Chief Information Officer, if you 
have any qucslioits or need additional infortnatton. 

ICathieen Sebcllus 


EtKlosure: Attachment' Responses to Rrcommendations in OIG Draft Memorandum Rfipofi 

OiO'12-14^l 
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Appendix D, continued 


AttiehmeitC; Raponsci to HecommeiKi&tioni U OIC MemoraDduni Report 
144)1 

The U.S, Depertmeni of Health and Human Services (HHS) is in receipt of the Office of 
Inspector Cental’s (OIG) drift report entitled of the Foo^iiond Drug Administralion s 

Campaier Moniiormg of Certain Emiilo}>ees m its Center for Devices and Radioiogicai Health. 
OIC 12-1 4-01. " Our conciHrence wdi the recommendations in this rqwrt dull rwt be construed 
as a waiver by HHS of any privileges or exemptiot^ from disclosure dat HHS may assert it any 
proceedings with respect to any itiformation or rectmls referenced in the document 

OIG RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. HHS shwld erksure that tis Operating Divisions (OpDivs) draft and in^leinent policies and 
related procedural interrval controls thot fMOvide reasonable assurance of compliance with 
laws and regulations, particularly Utose governing current arvi prospective emplo^Te 
monitoring. At a minimum, the internal controls concerning eiectroriic momtoring of 
empio>'ee$ should address; 

• tite agenc/s autborit)' K) monitor employee comnuinications or access employee Hies; 

• protection of the rights of employees and the extect of an employee's expectation of 
privacy while using agency IT resources; 

• specific conditions ftir requesting access to emi^yee communications; 

• defined roles and responsibilities for Intliating, reviewing, and approving requests to 
access employee communications and data; 

• retention of records that document die initiation, review, and approval of electronic 
monitoring, including opinions and recommer>dauoru of legal counsel; and 

• maintaining advanced written authorization of any computer mooitoriing, consulting 
w‘tdi the OGC to ensure the proposed monitoring complies with all legal 
requirements, and documenting the basis for approving requests to conduct computer 
monitoring. 

HHS RESPONSE: CONCUR 

As noted in the OIG Draft Memorandum Report OIG-12*14'01, HHS issued the Policy for 
Monitoring Employee q/‘//WS' JT f5ejoi#rce* Memorandum on June 26, 2Dl3. This 

memorandum irmnicted the OpDi\'s to develop and implement policies and procedures that 
incorporated Ore requirements listed above. A copy of the memorandum v.'is posttd on die 
HHS Whistleblower webpage* and the Office of Chief Information Officer (OCIO) 
webpage^ On June 26, 2013, an email was sent from the HHS Assistant Secretary' for 
Administration (ASA) through the HHS CIO to HHS OpDiv Heads, StaffDiv Heads, and 
Executive Oflicers, informing them of the memorandum. The fbllowjng day. ttie HHS Chief 
Information Security Officer (CISO) also notified the OpDiv CISOs of this new' policy 


^ hOp^^i'uiiranetJihs.gcn’rbr/Dhrvhisilebloweriiun] 

^hiipt/'lntniitet.hhs KOv/ii/cyberKairtrj-jpoitcKs.'indeK.hinil 

1 
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Appendix D, continued 


requirement During the following moiuhs, the UMS CISO commurricated with the OpDiv 
CIS(^ at their inonthly CcMindl meeting to Cftsure that progress was mark in the 
devdopment of their new policies. 

HH5 agrees that with the recommendation that the OpOivs impiemeni poltcies and 
procedures dtai provide reastmabie assurance of compliance with laws and regulations, HKS 
also ^rees that the OpDiv policies and |»'ocedurc5 should address the elements bighliglued 
by OIG, which are inn^rated in the HHS memonmdum of June 26. 201 3. 


2. HHS ^uld determine whether all other individual OpC^v policies meet our 
recommendations outlined above. 

HHS RESPONSE: CONCUR 

HHS agrees that the HHS CIO should determine whether individual OpDiv policies comply with 
the essential ekmenis of the HHS polic>', which are in accordance with the OlG 
Te«>mineadatioDS auifined abo^e. The HHS CISO Policy T earn has initisted a process to tmdt 
and review current Cb>Div computer monHorir^ policies and procedures. HHS is acth’ely 
working with Of^vs, as needed, to further refine tl^ir policies and procedures. 


3. HHS also should regularly review and, as necessary, update iu Departmen(>wide monitoring 
policies to ensure lhe>' art compatible with new and emerging technologies and 
methodobgics. Information technology is continually changing, and a static monitorir>g 
policy could fail to address key implemenutiott issues as capabiUiks evolve. 

HHS RESPONSE: CONCUR 

HHS agrees diat regular review and updating of the compute^ monitoring policies and 
procedures is essential HHS CISO will ensure that «tch OpIIhv periodically reviews and 
updates its policies and procedures to ensure that they reflect implementation experience and 
stay in alignment with any relevant dionges in teehmlogy, law and policy. 


2 
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II. Table of Names 


Food and Drug Administration 
Jeffrey Shuren 

Director, Center for Devices and Radiological Health 

Jeffrey Shuren is the Director for the Center for Devices and Radiological Health. He oversees 
the Center’s operations and strategic direction. Dr. Shuren, along with several other FDA 
officials, ordered the initial computer monitoring and was a later proponent of its expansion. 

Ruth McKee 

Associate Director for Management and Executive Officer, Center for Devices and Radiological 
Health 

Ruth McKee is the Associate Director for Management and Executive Officer for the Center for 
Devices and Radiological Health. McKee reports directly to Dr. Shuren, who tasked her to lead 
the charge to determine what steps the FDA needed to take after it learned of the potential leak. 
McKee also ordered the monitoring and determined the iiritial monitoring search terms given to 
the Office of Information Management. 

Mary Pastel 

Deputy Director for Radiological Health for In Vitro Diagnostics, Center for Devices and 
Radiological Health 

Mary Pastel is the Deputy Director for Radiological Health for In Vitro Diagnostics with the 
Center for Devices and Radiological Health. Ruth McKee instructed Pastel to review encrypted 
flash drives containing surveillance of information on scientists’ computers. 

Lori Davis 

Chief Information Officer 

Lori Davis was the Chief Information Officer for the FDA. Prior to being named the Chief 
Information Officer in January 2009, she served as the Deputy Chief Information Officer. She 
worked with Ruth McKee to set up computer monitoring of Dr. Robert Smith, and was asked to 
search through e-mails of FDA employees to determine the source of the information leak. 

Joe Albaugh 

Chief Information Security Officer 

Joe Albaugh was the Chief Information Security Officer for the FDA until March 2011. Lori 
Davis approached Albaugh to set up the computer monitoring for Dr. Robert Smith. 
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Robert Smith 

Medical Officer, Center for Devices and Radiological Health 

Robert Smith was a Medical Officer for the Center for Devices and Radiological Health, He was 
the first employee at the FDA to experience computer monitoring. Based on information 
gathered from Dr. Smith’s computer, officials at the FDA later expanded this monitoring to 
include additional FDA scientists. His contract was not renewed after his contacts with 
Congress, the Office of Special Counsel, and his personal attorney were capmred through the 
FDA’s monitoring program. 

Les Weinstein 

Ombudsman, Center for Devices and Radiological Health 

Les Weinstein was the Ombudsman in the Office of the Center Director for the Center for 
Devices and Radiological Health. Weinstein asked the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services Office of Inspector General to investigate the disclosure of confidential information to 
the press. 


Chickasaw Nation Industries Information Technology, LLC 
Christopher Newsom 

Contract Forensic Engineer, Incident Response Team 

Christopher Newsom is a Forensic Engineer with Chickasaw Nation Industries Information 
Technology. Newsom conducted the computer monitoring of FDA employees. After the FDA 
first set up this monitoring for Dr. Robert Smith, Newsom prepared an interim report to 
summarize the status of the monitoring. 

Joseph Hoofnagle 

Contract Investigator, Incident Response Team 

Joseph Hoofnagle is a Contract Investigator with Chickasaw Nation Industries Information 
Technology. Hoofnagle installed Spector 360 software on the monitored employees’ computers. 
He worked with Newsom to conduct computer monitoring of FDA employees, and assisted 
Newsom in writing an interim report to summarize the status of the monitoring. 
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communications, communications with Congress, and communications with the OSC. The FDA 
intercepted eommunications with eongressional staffers and draft versions of whistleblower 
complaints complete with editing notes in the margins.* The agency also took electronic 
snapshots of the eomputer desktops of the FDA employees and reviewed doeuments and files 
they saved on the hard drives of their government computers as well as personal thumb drives 
attached to their computers,’ FDA even reconstructed files that had been deleted from personal 
thumb drives prior to the deviee being used on an FDA computer. 

The contractors conducting the investigation prepared an interim report to update FDA 
officials.'’ This report, which was sent to Deputy Chief friformation Officer Lori Davis on June 
3, 2010, attempted — yet could not definitively support — a link to Dr. Smith with the release of 
5l0(k) information to non-FDA employees." The report described information found on Dr, 
Smith’s computer, including e-mails with journalists. Congress, and the Project on Government 
Oversight.'^ The report also stated that Dr. Smith “ghostwrote” reports for his subordinates and 
supplied internal CDRH documents to external sources." After receiving this r^rt, the FDA 
expanded the computer monitoring to include three additional CDRH scientists'” and declined to 
renew Dr. Smith’s contract.'^ 

FDA officials also contacted the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) 

Office of Inspector General (GIG) on numerous occasions to request an investigation into the 
disclosures.'” The GIG declined these requests, noting that contacts with the media and 
Congress were lawful, and no evidence of criminal conduct existed.'^ Despite the OIG’s 
repeated refusal to investigate, the FDA continued to monitor Dr. Smith and his colleagues in the 
hope of finding enough evidence to convince the DIG to take action.'* However, the FDA failed 
to take direct administrative or management action on its own to address the eoncems directly. 


* Ellen Nakashima and Lisa Rein, FDA staffers sue agency over surveillance of personal e-mail, Wash. POST, Jan. 
29, 2012. 

'‘Id. 

Memorandum from Joseph Hoofhagle, Incident Response & Forensic Lead & Christopher Newsom, liieident 
Response & Forensic Investigator, Interim Report of Investigation - Robert C. Smith (June 3, 201 0) [hereinafter 
Interim Report], 

"Id. 

‘‘‘Id. 

"id. 

McKee Tr. at 16. 

"id. at 33. 

“ Letter from Jeffrey Shuren, Dir., Ctr. for Devices & Radiological Health, FDA to Daniel R. Levinson, Inspector 
Gen., Dep’t of Health & Human Servs. (Feb. 23, 2011) [hereinafter Shuren Letter, Feb. 23, 2011]; Letter from Lcs 
Weinstein, Ombudsman, Center for Devices & Radiological Health (CDRH), FDA to Leslie W. Hollie, Supervisory 
Special Agent, Office of Investigations, Office of Inspector Gen., U.S. Dep’t of Health & Human Servs, (HHS) 
(Mar. 23, 2009); E-mail from Les Weinstein, Ombudsman, CDRH, FDA, to Leslie W. Hollie, Supervisory Special 
Agent, Office of Investigations, Office of Inspector Gen., HHS (Oct. 23, 2009, 6:06 p.m.) [hereinafter Weinstein E- 
mail]. 

Letter from Scott A. Vantrease, Asst. Special Agent in Charge, Special Investigations Branch, Office of the 
Inspector Gen., HHS, to Mark McCormack, Special Agent in Charge, Office of Criminal Investigations, Office of 
Internal Affairs, FDA (May 18, 2010) [herein^er Vantrease Letter], 

'* H. Comm, on Oversight & Gov't Reform, Transcribed Interview of Jeffrey Shuren, at 20-21 (Nov. 30, 2012) 
[hereinafter Shuren Tr.]. 
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111. Executive Summary 

In January 2009, several national news outlets, including the New York Times, Associated 
Press, and the Wall Street Journal, reported that U.S. Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 
scientists had lodged complaints that the agency was approving unsafe and risky medical 
devices.’ In March 2010, the New York Times published a follow-up article reporting allegations 
by FDA scientists that the FDA ignored radiation warnings when approving certain medical 
devices.^ 

Specifically, Dr. Robert Smith and four other employees of the FDA’s Center for Devices 
and Radiological Health (CDRH) expressed concern about FDA-approved medical devices. Dr. 
Smith believed FDA managers ignored warnings from scientists regarding potential health 
hazards related to radiation exposure. Dr. Smith and the other CDRH employees also expressed 
their concerns to Congress and the 2009 White House Transition Team.^ Additionally, Dr. 

Smith and his colleagues reported allegations of retaliation to Congress and the U.S. Office of 
Special Counsel (OSC).'* 

Upon learning CDRH scientists publicly disclosed information about pending device 
applications, known as 510(k) applications, CDRH management initiated an electronic 
surveillance program of unprecedented scope. To determine which scientists were disclosing 
information and what specific information they were disclosing, the CDRH engaged two 
contractors working on the FDA’s information technology security systems in April 2010 to 
begin monitoring Dr. Smith.^ Approximately one month later, the monitoring expanded to 
another CDRH scientist.* Using a software monitoring program called Spector 360, which took 
screenshots of FDA employees’ computers every five seconds,’ FDA officials were able to 
obtain sensitive information and protected communications, including attorney-client 


' Gardiner Harris, In F.D.A. Files, Claims of Rush to Approve Devices, N.Y. Times, Jan. 13, 2009, available at 
http://www.nytimes.com/2009/01/13/hea)th/policy/13fda.lilml?_i=0 (last visited Feb. 21, 2014) [hereinafter Rush to 
Approve Devices]; Ricardo Alonso-Zaidivar, FDA Scientists Complain to Obama of 'Corruption, ' Assoc. PRESS, 
Jan. 8, 2009 [hereinafter Scientists Complain to Obama]; Alicia Mundy & Jared Favole, FDA Scientists Ask Obama 
to Restructure Drug Agency, WALL Sr. J., Jan. 8, 2009, available at 


http://online.wsj.com/news/articles/SB123142562104564381 (last visited Feb. 21, 2014). 

“ Gardiner Harris, Scientists Say F.D.A. Ignored Radiation Warnings, N.Y. TIMES, Mar. 28, 2010, available at 
http://www.nytimes.com/2010/03/29/health/'policy/29fda.html'?pagewanied=all (la.st visited Feb. 21, 2014) 


[hereinafter T.F).rl. Ignored Radiation Warnings], 
’ Scientists Complain to Obama, supra note 1 . 


Letter from Lindsey M. Williams, Dir. of Advocacy & Dev., Nat'l Whistleblowers Ctr., to Sen. Chuck Grassley, 


Ranking Member, Senate Judiciary Comm., Chairman Darrell Issa, H. Comm, on Oversight & Gov’t Reform, & 
Special Counsel Carolyn Lemer, U.S. Office of Special Counsel (Sept. 17, 2012) [hereinafter NWC Letter]; Letter 
from CDRH Scientists, Office of Device Evaluation, Food & Drug Admin, (FDA), to Rep. John Dingell, U.S. 
House of Representatives (Oct. 14, 2008) [hereinafter CDRH Letter]. 

^ H. Comm, on Oversight & Gov’t Reform, Transcribed Interview of Ruth McKee, at 7-9 (Nov. 13, 2012) 


hereinafter McKee T r.]. 

See Letter from Jeanne Ireland, Ass’t Comm’r for Legis., FDA, to Hon, Darrell E. Issa, Chairman, H. Comm, on 


Oversight and Gov’t Reform (July 13, 2012) [hereinafter Ireland Letter]. 

^ H. Comm, on Oversight & Gov’t Reform. Transcribed Interview of Christopher Newsom, at 10-11 (Oct. 2, 2012) 


[hereinafter Newsom Tr.]. 
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FDA ofHciais eventually forwarded information gathered from the computer monitoring 
program to the OIG.’* The OIG contacted the Criminal Division of the Department of Justice to 
determine whether the evidence collected by the FDA against Dr. Smith and his colleagues 
supported a criminal referral.^® In November 2010, by letter, the Criminal Division formally 
declined to take up the matter.^' 

FDA’s overly-invasive monitoring program came to light in January 2012, when Dr. 
Smith and several of his colleagues filed a lawsuit in U.S. District Court in Washington, D.C. 
The suit alleged that information gathered during the monitoring was used to harass or dismiss at 
least six current and former FDA employees. House Committee on Oversight and Government 
Reform Chairman Darrell Issa and Senate Committee on the Judiciary Ranking Member Charles 
Grassley (the Committees) subsequently launched a joint investigation into the monitoring 
program. 

In May 2012, documents associated with the monitoring were posted on a public internet 
site. Included in these materials were confidential and proprietary FDA documents, as well as 
confidential communications between FDA employees and Congress, the OSC, and personal 
attomeys.^^ 

Witnesses who contacted the Committees voiced concerns about the intrasive nature of 
the surveillance, and the irresponsibility in posting the fruits of the surveillance on the Internet 
for anyone to see. They believed that the FDA conducted surveillance for the sole purpose of 
retaliating against the scientists for raising concerns about the medical device review process. 

The Committees conducted seven transcribed interviews with current and foimer FDA 
employees and contractors and reviewed approximately 70,000 documents. The pace of the 
Committees’ investigation was slowed by FDA’s unwillingness to cooperate. The FDA 
repeatedly cited the ongoing litigation with Dr. Smith and his colleagues as an excuse to 
withhold documents and information. 

Documents and information obtained by the Committees show the FDA conducted this 
monitoring program without regard for employees’ rights to communicate with Congress, the 
OSC, or their personal attorneys. The Committees’ investigation also found that data collected 
could be used to justify adverse personnel actions against agency whistleblowers. Absent a 
lawful purpose, an agency should not conduct such invasive monitoring of employees’ computer 
activity. The FDA failed not only to manage the monitoring program responsibly, but also to 
consider any potential legal limits on its authority to conduct surveillance of its employees. The 
Committees’ investigation has shown that agencies need clearer policies addressing appropriate 
monitoring practices to ensure that agency officials do not order or conduct surveillance beyond 
their legal authority or in order to retaliate against whistleblowers, especially in such a way that 


Letter from Jeffrey Shtiren, Dir., Ctr. for Devices & Radiological Health, FDA to Hon. Daniel Levinson, 
Inspector Gen., Dep’t of Health & Human Servs. (June 28, 2010) [hereinafter Shuren Letter, June 28, 2010]. 

“ Shuren Tr. at 67-68. 

Letter from Jack Smith, Chief, Public Integrity Section, Dep’t of Justice, to David Mehring, Special Agent, Office 
of the Inspector Gen., Dep’t of Healths Human Servs. (Nov. 3, 2010) [hereinafter DOJ Letter], 

“Jd, 
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chills whistleblower communications with Congress, the OSC, and Inspectors General. 
Congress has a strong interest in keeping such lines of communication open, primarily as a 
deterrent to waste, fraud, and abuse in Executive Branch departments and agencies. 

Whistleblower disclosures are protected by law, even if they are ultimately 
unsubstantiated, so long as the disclosure was made in good faith. Accordingly, the analysis of 
the issues examined in this report is not dependent on the merits of the underlying claims that 
whistleblowers made about the safety of certain medical devices. Thus, this report does not 
examine the merits of those underlying claims and takes no position on whether the devices in 
question posed a risk to public health. 


The Whistleblower Protection Act provides protections for whistleblowers against personnel actions taken 
because of a protected disclosure made by a covered employee. The Act provides that “any disclosure of 
information” made by a covered employee who “reasonably believes” evidences “a violation of any law, rule, or 
regulation” or evidences “gross mismanagement, a gross waste of funds, an abuse of authority, or a substantia! and 
specific danger to public health or safety” so long as the disclosure is not prohibited by law nor required to be kept 
secret by Executive Order. See 5 fJ.S.C. § 2302(bX8)(A); Cong. Research Serv., Whistleblower Protection Act: An 
Overview, at 3 (Mar. 12, 2007), available at http;//www.fas.org/sgp/crs/natsec/RL33918.pdf(last visited Feb. 21, 
2014). 
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IV. Findings 


> CDRH scientists and doctors raised concerns to Congress, the OSC, and President 
Obama’s transition team about pressure from management to approve medical devices 
they believed were unsafe. 

> Despite the extensive scope of the monitoring, there was insufficient written 
authorization, no monitoring policy in place, and there was no legal guidance given to the 
contractors who conducted the monitoring. The lack of any legal guidance to limit the 
monitoring program resulted in FDA capturing protected communications. 

> Although FDA claimed to be investigating a specific leak of 5 1 0(k) information, the 
computer monitoring did not include a retrospective inquiry into any of the scientists’ 
network activities. When interviewed, FDA managers and IT professionals failed to 
explain clearly how the rationale offered to justify the monitoring (investigating a past 
leak) was consistent with the method used (monitoring current activity). The goal of 
monitoring was allegedly to identify who leaked confidential information. Instead of 
looking back at previous communications using available tools in their possession, 
however, the FDA chose real-time monitoring of current and future communications. 
Because FDA managers lacked formal investigative training and did not understand the 
legal concerns related to employee monitoring, they believed all employee 
communications that occurred on government computers were “fair game.” 

> Because FDA managers lacked formal investigative training and legal guidance, they did 
not understand the legal limits of permissible employee monitoring. As a result, the 
scope was limited only by the FDA’s technical capabilities. For example, those 
conducting the monitoring said they believed all employee activity having any remote 
nexus to government computers was “fair game” — even to the point of forensically 
recovering deleted files from personal storage devices when plugged into FDA 
computers. Moreover, the monitoring software collected all keystrokes on the computers, 
including the passwords for personal email accounts and online banking applications, 
even though de minimis personal use is permitted. 

> The monitoring program began when a law firm representing a manufacturer alleged 
unlawful disclosures were made to the press regarding a device that was under FDA 
review. Ruth McKee first ordered monitoring on Dr. Smith's computer because Dr. 

Smith was believed to be the source of the leak. Later, monitoring expanded to include 
four additional CDRH scientists. Officials used Spector 360, a software package that 
recorded user activity with powerful capture and analysis functions, including real-time 
surveillance and keystroke logging. 

> The FDA’s surveillance was not lawful, to the extent that it monitored communications 
with Congress and the Office of Special Counsel. Federal law protects disclosures to 
OSC and Congress. 
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>■ HHS OIG denied FDA’s repeated requests for an OIG investigation into the allegedly 
wrongful disclosures. OIG found no evidence of criminal conduct on the part of any 
employee. Still, officials continued to contact OIG to request an investigation, OIG 
again denied the request, and the Justice Department declined to take action. 

> The monitoring program ultimately failed to identify who leaked information to the New 
York Times or the Wall Street Journal, despite capturing approximately 80,000 
documents and inadvertently publishing those documents on the Internet. 

> Despite known complaints about performance issues regarding Dr. Robert Smith, FDA 
management and leadership chose to address Dr. Smith's employment status through 
repeated requests for criminal investigation, rather than by simply taking administrative 
or managerial actions directly within its own control and authority. 

> Over a year after receiving directives from OMB, OSC, and the FDA Commissioner, the 
FDA produced interim guidelines on monitoring procedures in September 2013. The 
FDA’s interim policies require written authorization prior to initiating employee 
monitoring. Only the Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, or the Chief Operating 
Officer can authorize surveillance of employees. The FDA has not yet implemented 
permanent policies to govern employee monitoring. 

> The FDA’s interim policies do not provide safeguards to protect whistleblowers from 
retaliation. Under these policies, protected communications are still subject to 
monitoring and may be viewed by agency officials. 
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V. Recommendations 


Based on its investigation, the Conunittees identified several recommendations that, if 
implemented, would assist other Executive Branch departments and agencies in avoiding a 
repeat of the mistakes made by the FDA: 

> The FDA should promptly develop permanent written procedures to govern employee 
monitoring and safeguard protected communications through substantive restrictions on 
the scope of surveillance that can be authorized on employees. Procedural safeguards 
merely requiring approval of surveillance by senior officials are not enough. 

> The FDA should ensure that programs used to monitor employees do not collect personal 
information such as bank account numbers or passwords for personal e-mail accounts. 

> The FDA’s interim guidance does not include provisions to protect employees against 
retaliation if communications with Congress, the OSC, or personal attorneys are captured 
through monitoring. The FDA should establish procedures that ensure protected 
whistleblower communications cannot be used for retaliation. 

> The FDA should develop clear guidance for identifying and filtering protected 
communications so that protected communications are not retained or shared for any 
reason. Any employee or contractor involved in the monitoring process, including the 
Review Committee established by the September 26, 2013 Staff Manual Guide, should be 
trained on these procedures. 

> Employees should be notified that their communications with Congress and the OSC are 
protected by law. 

> The OSC should modify its June 20, 2012 memorandum to all federal agencies regarding 
monitoring policies to include communications with Congress.^"' 

> The GAO should conduct a study of all Executive Branch departments and agencies to 
determine whether the guidelines set forth for computer monitoring in the OSC’s June 20, 
2012 memorandum have been implemented. 


Memorandum ftom Carolyn Lemer, Special Counsel, U.S. OfTice of Special Counsel to Executive Branch 
Departments and Agencies, Agency Monitoring Policies <£ Confidential Whistleblower Disclosures to the Office of 
Special Counsel <& to Inspectors General (June 20, 2012) [hereinafter Lemer Memo]. 
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VI. Background 



The Food and Drug Administration (FDA), a component of the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services (HHS), is responsible for promoting publie health. ’ Specifically, 
the FDA is charged with regulating and supervising a variety of consumer health products.^* 
These products include dietary supplements, prescription and over-the-counter drugs, vaccines, 
biopharmaceuticals, and medical devices.^^ The FDA has broad powers for determining the 
safety, risks, marketing, advertising, and labeling of these products.^* 


The Center for Devices and Radiological Health (CDRH) is a division within the FDA.^^ 
The CDRH is also tasked with protecting and promoting public health.^” The mission of the 
CDRH is to ensure that patients and providers of health services have access to safe medical 
devices, such as hip implants, heart valves, and mammography machines.^' The CDRH tests and 
examines potential medical devices, and makes recommendations to the FDA regarding the 
approval and widespread usage of radiation-emitting products.’^ The CDRH seeks to assure 
consumer confidence in devices manufactured in the United States.” Scientists and doctors who 
work for the CDRH are directly involved in product testing, making recommendations to the 
FDA, and assessing whether the medical devices are safe for public use.” 


In 2007, CDRH scientists first started raising concerns about the FDA’s marketing of 
unsafe medical devices used to detect cancers of the breast and colon,” These scientists also 
complained of a toxic work environment in which they feared retaliation by their managers for 
writing unsupportive reviews of medical devices they believed to be unsafe.^* The scientists 
argued that the CDRH's process for approving medical devices for public use was not 
sufficiently rigorous and that the FDA’s premature release of products without sufficient testing 
posed health risks to the public.” In an attempt to implement more stringent guidelines for this 


FDA, About FDA, http://www.fda.gov/AboutFDA/defauIt.htm (last visited Feb. 21, 2014). 

FDA, About FDA: What Does FDA Regulate?, hltp://www.fda.gov/aboutfda/transparency/basics/ucml94879.htm 
(last visited Feb. 21, 2014). 

FDA, About FDA: What Does FDA Do?, http;//www'. fda.gov/ AbouiFDA/Transparency/Basit,\s/ucml 94877.htm 
(last visited Feb. 21, 2014). 

FDA, Training & Continuing Education: CORN Learn, http://www.fda. gov/Training/CDRHLeam^defauIt.htm 
(last visited Feb. 21, 2014). 

Id. 


FDA, About FDA: CDRH Mission, Vision & Shared Values, 
http://www.fda.gov/AboutFDA/CentersOffices/OfficeofMedicalProductsandTobacco/CDRH/ucm300639.htm (last 
vi.sited Feb. 21, 2014). 

Id. 

CDRH Letter, supra note 4. 

Id. 

^Ud. 
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testing process, the CDRH scientists filed complziints with the OSC,^* the HHS OIG, Congress,^^ 
and even the transition team for then-President-elect Obama.'”’ 

On January 1 3, 2009, the New York Times published an article stating that “front-line 
agency scientists believed that FDA managers [had] become too lenient with the industry.”'" 

The article further stated that “an agency supervisor improperly forced them to alter reviews of 
[a] breast imaging device.”'*^ The article, citing internal FDA documents, referred specifically to 
the ongoing review of the iCAD SecondLook Digital Computer-Aided Detection System for 
Mammography device.'*^ The article further stated: 

One extensive memorandum argued that FDA managers had encouraged 
agency reviewers to use the abbreviated process even to approve devices 
that are so complex or novel that extensive clinical trials should be 
required. An internal review said the risks of the iCAD device included 
missed cancers, “unnecessary biopsy or even surgery (by placing false 
positive marks) and unnecessary additional radiation.”'*'' 

Later that day, Ken Ferry, the Chief Executive Officer of iCAD, wrote a letter to the 
CDRH Ombudsman, Les Weinstein, urging him to look into the breach of confidentiality 
concerning the pre-market approval of iCAD’s breast-imaging device.'** Ferry reminded the 
Ombudsman that the FDA cannot release confidential information submitted to the FDA as part 
of a premarket approval application, including any supplements to the application, without 


The U.S. Office of Special Counsel is the first step in the whistleblower review process. OSC is an independent 
federal investigative and prosecutorial agency. Its primary goal is to safeguard all protected employees from 
prohibited personnel practices, especially reprisal for whistleblowers. U.S. Office of Special Counsel, Introduction 
to OSC, http://www.osc.gov/Intto.htm (last visited Feb. 21, 2014); NWC Letter, supra note 4; CDRH Letter, supra 
note 4. 

^ Employees who provide information to Congress are protected by the Whistleblower Protection Act (WPA). See 
5 U.S.C. § 721 1. The WPA provides statutory protections for federal employees who make disclosures reporting 
illegal or improper activities, including employees who provide information to Congress. See id.; Eric A. Fischer, 
Cong. Research Serv., Federal Laws Relating to Cybersecurity: Overview and Discussion of Proposed Revisions, at 
16 (June 20, 2013) (“A reasonable argument could be made that monitoring the content of every employee 
communication is excessively intrusive.”). Additionally, the Fourth Amendment protects individuals from 
unreasonable searches and seizures, U.S. CONST. Amend. IV. states, in pertinent part: “The right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated.” The Supreme Court recognizes individuals do not lose Fourth Amendment rights merely because they 
work for the government as opposed to a private employer. See City of Ontario v. Quon, 560 U.S. 746; 130 S. Ct. 
2619 (2010). 

CDRH Letter, supra note 4; NWC Letter, supra note Error! Bookmark not deiined.4; Telephone Call with 
Leslie W. Hollie, Supervisory Special Agent, Office of Investigations, Office of Inspector Gen., HHS (May 26, 
2009); Letter from CDRH Scientists, CDRH, FDA, to John D. Podesta, Presidential Transition Team (Jan. 7, 2009). 

Rush to Approve Devices, supra note 1 . 

^^Id. 

^'Id. 

Id. 

Letter from Ken Ferry, Pres. & Chief Exec. Officer, iCAD, to Les Weinstein, Ombudsman, CDRH, FDA (Jan. 13, 
2009) [hereinafter Ferry Letter). 
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explicit permission,"'* Rather than taking any steps to deal with the issue directly, CDRH 
managers forwarded the complaint to the OIG."'^ 

Ferry also noted that a New York Times reporter had called him four days before the 
article was published."'* The reporter had questions concerning an internal dispute at the CDRH, 
which was reviewing iCAD’s application."’’ According to Ferry’s letter, the reporter told Ferry 
that the proprietary documents “were sent [to the reporter] by Scientific Officers of the FDA.”*“ 

On October 1, 2009, Dr. Jeffrey Shuren, Director of the CDRH, talked to a reporter about 
a different medical device.*' Dr. Shuren learned that the reporter was also in possession of 
similar documents related to the pre-market medical device process.*^ To better understand who 
may have provided the information, the CDRH asked its IT Department to compile a list of those 
scientists that accessed a certain working memo that would either approve or reject the device 
under review.** 


'“Id. 

Memorandum from Le,s Weinstein, Ombudsman, CDRH, FDA, Documents Related to the Radiological Devices 
Branch (Mar. 23, 2009). 

Ferry Letter, supra note 45. 

®/d. 

“ hi 

Weinstein E-mail, samm note 16. 

”ld. 
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CDRH officials forwarded four names resulting from this search to the Office of Inspector 
General.^"^ Dr. Shuren testified that he “did not recall” if the OIG was going to look into the 
matter.^^ 


On March 28, 2010, the New York Times published a second article regarding the FDA’s 
approval process for medical devices.^^ This second article, published fourteen months after the 
January 2009 article, cited information concerning a GE Healthcare device under FDA review: 

Scores of internal agency documents made available to The New York 
Times show that agency managers sought to approve an application by 
General Electric to allow the use of CT scans for colon cancer 
screenings over the repeated objections of agency scientists, who 
wanted the application rejected. It is still under review.^ 

On April 16, 2010, GE Healthcare’s outside legal counsel wrote to Dr. Shuren to request 
an internal investigation and a meeting to discuss a possible breach of confidentiality regarding 
GE Healthcare’s device under FDA review.^® The letter stated: 

GE Hedthcare is extremely concerned about this violation of 
confidentiality and respectfully requests that you conduct an internal 
investigation into how this information was leaked to the press.^^ 


Shuren Tr. at 14. 

F.D.A. Ignored Radiation Warnings, supra note 2. 

Id. {emphasis added). 

Letter from Edward M. Basile, Partner, King & Spalding LLP, to Jeffrey E. Shuren, Dir., CDRH, FDA (Apr. 1 6, 
2010) [hereinafter Basile Letter]. 
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In light of the two New York Times articles describing internal turmoil at the FDA, as well as 
complaints filed by both iCAD and GE Healthcare, the FDA began real-time monitoring of 
CDRH employees’ computer activity. 


A. Confidential Documents are Posted Online 

In May 2012, an HHS contractor. Quality Associates, Inc (QAI), posted approximately 
80,000 pages of documents associated with the FDA employee monitoring on a public internet 
site.^® Included in these materials were confidential and proprietary FDA documents, as well as 
confidential communications between FDA employees and Congress, OSC, and personal 
attorneys.*' FDA had asked the HHS Program Support Center (PSC) to use a contractor to 
produce and print PDF-versions of the surveillance records, and PSC tasked contractor QAI with 
the project.*’ 

After the documents left FDA, they followed a chain of custody that included several 
parties before they got to QAI.*’ According to HHS, QAI received the Job from PSC on May 2, 
2012, and completed it on May 9, 2012.*'* The files were uploaded to the site at the direction of 
PSC, on May 3, 2012.** They were removed from the site and archived six days later on May 9, 
2012,** During this time, confidential and proprietary information was publically available and 
easily searchable.*’ 

QAI officials claimed they were simply following their client's instructions,** In fact, 
FDA did not mark the documents as confidential, and there is no written record reflecting the 
sensitive nature of the documents.*’ Furthermore, the purchase order, which was submitted to 
the Government Printing Office (GPO) only after the work was completed, failed to mention any 
sensitive elassification.™ When prompted on the purchasing order form, PSC cheeked the “no” 
boxes, indieating there was 1) no personally identifiable information (PII), 2) no classified 
information, and 3) no sensitive but unclassified (SBU) information contained in the files.” 

HHS identified the misclassification as a “clerical error at the PSC.”” 


Letter from Jim R. Esquea, Assistant Sec'y for Legis., U.S. Dep’t of Health & Human Servs., to Hon. Charles E. 
Grassley, Ranking Member, S. Comm, on Judiciary (March 13, 2013) [hereinafter Esquea Letter]. 

NWC Letter, supra note 4. 

Esquea Letter, supra note 60. 

Id. 

Id. 

Letter from Paul Swidersky, President, CEO, Quality Associates Inc., to Hon. Charles E. Grassley, Ranking 
Member, S. Comm, on Judiciary (July 17, 2012). 

^^Id. 

Id. 

See id . ; see also Esquea Letter, supra note 60. 

™ DHHS, FDA, GPO Simplified Purchase Agreement Work Order Form 4044 (May 23, 2012) 

Esquea Letter, supra note 60. 
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FDA did not take responsibility for the mishandling of the documents.’^ Rather, FDA 
shifted the responsibility to HHS, which, in turn, attempted to blame QAI: 

The PSC advised QAI that the documents were sensitive and that access to 
them should be limited. The PSC further requested that QAI delete all 
files on its computers after completing the job, and shred any printed 
documents in its possession. Regrettably, despite these instructions, QAPs 
unauthorized use of an unsecure website caused QAI to lose control of the 
confidential material.’'’ 

FDA and HHS refused to take responsibility for the mishandling, even though they failed to 
identify the documents as sensitive or confidential in the paperwork provided to the contractor. 
This raises doubt about the veracity of the claim that the agencies had notified QAI of the 
sensitive nature of the documents. The incorrect purchase order that was submitted to GPO was 
dubbed by HHS as “erroneous” and was prepared after the project’s completion.’^ HHS also 
pointed to shortcomings in the GPO form itself: 

Unfortunately, the GPO's required Work Order forms do not reflect the 
variety of confidential material frequently handled by Executive Branch 
agencies, including material as to which Congress has imposed specific 
statutory protections. The forms provide only three document category 
optionsj.] . . . Other options for identifying protected information, such as 
confidential commercial information, are not available on GPO's Work 
Order form.’* 

However, the documents clearly contained personally identifiable information, and yet the form 
incorrectly indicated that there was no such information. 


VII. Authorization and Instructions for Monitoring 
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On April 1 6, 20 1 0, Ruth McKee, Executive Officer for the CDRH, approached Dr. 
Jeffrey Shuren, Director of the CDRH, concerning the April 2010 letter and asking him what to 
do. Dr. Shuren testified: 

Q. And so how did you begin to look into the disclosure that appeared 
in the New York Times? 

A. Well, 1 asked Ruth McKee, who is my Executive Officer, were there 
ways in which we could identify the source of the leak, a little bit 
akin to what happened in October, is there something you can sort 
of look for to then support for doing an investigation. One of the 
challenges we also faced at the center is that normally in the past, 
the Office of Internal Affairs would take it, they would look into it 
over concerns, at least to my understanding, over interventions from 
Senator Grassley over concerns about the Office of Internal Affairs 
investigating whistleblowers. The Commissioner had previously 
instructed the Office of Internal Affairs not to conduct 
investigations, I think particularly if there was any possible criminal 
conduct as [it] relates to employees who had allegations against the 
agency. So — and a copy was also given of the complaint to the 
Office of Internal Affairs. They subsequently sent that to the OIG as 
well.’'' 

Dr. Shuren testified that in his conversation with McKee, he learned that FDA Chief 
Information Officer Lori Davis had authorized the monitoring: 

A. [Ruth] wound up talking to the Chief Information Officer and then 
told me afterwards that the Chief Information Officer had 
authorized computer monitoring, thought it was serious and this 
was the step that should be taken. 

Q. Was computer monitoring something that you had suggested to 
Ruth? 

A. No. 


Shuren Tr. at ]9'20 (emphasis added). 
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Q. You asked her to explore the options, and she came back with 
computer monitoring? 

A. Not even from the option. She spoke to Lori, and Lori 
authorized the monitoring. I will say that knowing of it, 
though, I didn't object to the monitoring. I am not the expert for 
what are the circumstances to monitor a person's computer.™ 

Lori Davis, however, remembered the authorization of computer monitoring differently. 
She testified: 

A. Weil, we got the request from the center. I mean, asking on behalf 
of the center, the center asked, “Can you do that?” 

Q. You mean Ruth runs the center? 

A. Yes. Ruth said, “Can you?” And we said, “Yes, we can.” So 
in my mind that was the authorization to proceed based [on] some 
conversation that obviously CDRH, whether or not that was Ruth 
or anybody else, I don't know, had with Joe Albaugh and either, 
you know, his staff at this point. I am assuming it's either Chris or 
Joe. Those conversations happened and they agreed on a course of 
action. 

Q. There was no written authorization? 

A. Not that I'm aware of no.” 

Davis further testified that she told McKee that she would forward the request for 
monitoring to FDA Chief Information Security Officer Joe Albaugh, who would be able to set up 
the monitoring.*® For his part, Albaugh testified that he was only “a pass through between the 
technical team that was within [his] division and the request of the CIO and the Executive 
Officer.”*’ 

The CDRH engaged two primary investigators, Joseph Hoofiiagle and Christopher 
Newsom, who were in place to work on the FDA’s information technology security systems 
contract with Chickasaw Nation Industries Information Technology (CNIIT), to ultimately lead 
the computer monitoring effort.*^ 


Id. at 21 (emphasis added). 

H. Comm, on Oversight & Gov’t Reform, Transcribed Interview of Lori Davis, at 17 (Jan. 8, 2013) (emphasis 
added) [hereinafter Davis Tr.]. 

’“’/d. at 9-10. 

H. Comm, on Oversight & Gov’t Reform, Transcribed Interview of Joe Albaugh, at 9 (Mar. 7, 2013) (emphasis 
added) (hereinafter Albaugh Tr.]. 

“ H. Comm, on Oversight & Gov’t Reform, Transcribed Interview of Joseph Hoofhagle, at 6-7 (Oct. 11, 2012) 
[hereinafter Hoofiiagle Tr.]; Newsom Tr. at 6-9. 
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Hoofnagle, a Contract Investigator with CNIIT who managed the Incident Response 
Team for the FDA's network security systems, received few instructions as to the extent of 
monitoring CDRH officials sought. Hoofnagle’s only instructions were to find documents that 
contained certain key words, including the letter K followed by specific numbers; such 
documents, which reflect the FDA’s naming convention for 510(k) applications, were leaked to 
the press. As a result, he created an initial document that would govern the investigation.'*^ 
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Hoofnagle testified that he received no legal guidance whatsoever from the FDA: 


Hoofnagle Tr. at 11-12. 
at 12. 

Joseph Hoofragle, Chicka.saw Nation Industries Information Technology, Specior Client: Installed and Active 
Since 4/22/JO. [hereinafter Specter Client]. 
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Q. Over the course of [the monitoring], were you ever given any legal 
guidance about the limitations of surveillance or any legal 
considerations that would be relevant to using monitoring 
software? 

A. No. 

Q. At FDA, was there ever any guidance? 

A. The only guidance I ever received was from law enforcement. 

Q. Uhhuh. 

A. And it wasn't from a legal perspective. It was just from an 
authority perspective of, you know, hi, I need you to do this.*^ 

In fact, CDRH leadership lacked sufficient training and background in conducting an 
internal investigation - particularly in monitoring computers. The contractors hired to conduct 
the computer monitoring received no legal guidance about the limitations of the monitoring — 
such as carving out communications with Congress or preserving protected attorney-client 
communications.*’ 

After monitoring two employees’ computers, contractors with CNIIT prepared an interim 
report to describe the status of the surveillance.** In the report, CNIIT contractors explained that 
they initiated a review of Dr. Smith’s computer to determine whether he contacted external 
sources regarding the FDA’s approval process of certain medical devices.*’ 


Hoofhagle Tr. at 25-26. 

” See. e.g. Interim Report, supra note 10. 


’’Id. 
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When asked about the interim report, Hoofnagle explained that the FDA officials who ordered 
the monitoring never voiced concerns that the information being captured was too extensive.*^'^ 
He testified: 


Q. So the very last bullet on the first page, it says, "information 
indicating potential involvement of Congress Member(s) serving as 
conduits to the press.” At that point, did anybody raise a concern 
that information like that should not be gathered or should not be 
reported up to Ruth McKee? 

A. No. 


Q. Did you ever hear that concern? 

A. No. 


Hoofnagle Tr. at 36-37, 
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Q. Did anyone from Ruth’s office ever express to you any limitations 
or concerns about what was being collected? 

A. No. 

Q. Had you ever, in your experience, you know, with monitoring 
initiated by the inspector general’s office, heard the concern that 
information about communications with Congress should not be 
collected or should not be communicated up the chain at FDA? 

A. No. 

Q. How about communications with the people under surveillance and 

their - between them and their personal attorneys? 

A. No. 

Q. Between them and the Office of Special Counsel? 

A. No. 

Q. In any of the surveillance, were limitations or concerns expressed 
about the scope of monitoring? 

A. No. 

Q. Nobody’s ever come to you and said, we should maybe limit the 
scope of surveillance? 

A. No.*' 

Dr. Jef&ey Shuren, the highest-ranking FDA employee involved in the monitoring, was 
equally unaware that the monitoring had captured communications with Congress. He 
testified: 

Q. Can you explain to us why you didn’t take any steps to instruct 
Ruth McKee to do any kind of narrowing with regard to the scope 
of the monitoring - once you learned that Congressional 
communications were being captured? 

A. I mean, as I said before, it wasn’t even on my radar screen. And I 
don’t recall when I first - 

Q. When it came up? 


“'Id- 

” Shuren Tr. at 123. 
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A. I don’t recall when it first came up. But, no, it just - it didn’t - it 
just didn’t dawn on me. Didn’t dawn on me,’^ 

The Committees found that there was no documentation or written authorization for 
monitoring employees’ computers, and the FDA personnel interviewed were uncertain as to who 
authorized surveillance. 

The computer monitoring also did not include a retrospective inquiry into any of the 
scientists’ network activities to understand who may have accessed the memoranda that were 
leaked to the press. The FDA managers and IT professionals interviewed failed to explain 
clearly how the rationale offered to justify the monitoring was consistent with the method used. 
There appeared to be confusion about the distinction between retrospective identification of 
individuals who already accessed certain documentation that was featured in the New York Times 
articles and real-time monitoring going forward once the internal inquiry began. Lori Davis 
testified that “at that first meeting I would have said [the search for evidence of leaks on FDA 
computers] was historical because. . .in my mind it had already happened,”^'' 

Dr. Shuren described his concerns about both past leaks and the potential for future 
leaks.'^^ He testified: 

Q. Maybe it would be helpful for us if you clarified what exactly the 
purpose of the monitoring was. What was the question that you 
were trying to answer through the monitoring? 

A. Well, again, what I... I didn't ask for monitoring. I didn't object to 
monitoring, but I didn't ask for monitoring. I had asked can we 
identify, are there ways to identify who was the source of the New 
York Times and the GE CT colonography device . . . 

Q. So you wanted to try to figure out retrospectively who had made 
that leak as opposed to going forward if there were future leaks, 
can we kind of catch them as they occur? 

A. Well, we all had concerns about future leaks. Once they were 
doing monitoring there was interest, are there other leaks that are 
occurring, but when I asked Ruth to look into what ways were 
available options, it was about finding the source of that.*^ 

Ruth McKee, who acted as a liaison between Dr. Shuren and CNIIT, testified that “[her] 
understanding was there was not a technological way to do a past look” based on what she was 
told by the FDA Chief Information Officer, Lori Davis, and the FDA Chief Information Security 


9.^ 

94 

95 

96 


Id. 

Davis Tr. at 8-1 1. 
Shuren Tr. at 32-33. 
Id. 
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Officer, Joe Albaugh.^' Furthermore, McKee stated that it was her understanding that CNIIT 
“would be doing real time monitoring of Dr. Smith’s e-mail account.”^* 

Contrary to McKee’s testimony, however, Christopher Newsom, CNIIT investigator, 
testified that although his firm had the capability to look back at e-mails that may have been sent 
or received in the past through FDA servers, CNIIT did not conduct such a review.^^ Newsom 
testified: 

Q. Is there a way to look, other than looking on the hard drive, to look 
for e-mails. . . in the past through FDA servers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that done with regard to Dr. Smith or Dr. Nicholas? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Do you know why not? 

A. I don’t.'” 

Not only was there insufficient written guidance on how to monitor an employee in compliance 
with applicable laws, it seems there was also inadequate knowledge or guidance on how to 
conduct the monitoring in order to accomplish the goals of initiating the monitoring in the first 
place. As Dr. Shuren testified, the goal was not only to capture fiimre leaks, but to find the past 
leaks linked to the New York Times. Yet, no one conducted an inquiry into past 
communications. 


Vin. Details of the Computer Monitoring 
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On April 22, 2010, the FDA began monitoring the FDA-issued computer and FDA-issued 
laptop of Dr. Robert Smith.'”' On May 24, 2010, the FDA began monitoring the FDA-issued 
computer of CDRH scientist Paul Hardy. On June 30, 2010, the FDA began monitoring the 
FDA-issued computers of three additional CDRH scientists.'”"* 

To monitor these computers, the FDA used a computer monitoring software program 
called Spector 360, which allowed the FDA to record all computer activity in real-time. Spector 
360 also has the ability to log keystrokes, capture passwords and confidential information, and 
record activity remotely in the event that a laptop being monitored is not directly connected to 
the FDA network. 

As part of the monitoring, the FDA took screen shots of each of the computers every five 
seconds and logged all keystrokes on the keyboards.'”*’ CDRH officials reviewed the 
information gathered through the monitoring using encrypted flash drives. Information on the 
encrypted flash drives included private, non-official communications, including Gmail and 
Yahoo! Mail messages.'”* Transmitted information also contained communications with 
Congress, confidential attomcy-clicnt communications, and confidential complaints filed with 
theOIG and OSC.'”” 

Spector 360 user activity monitoring software is readily available for both home and 
business use. The software “monitors, captures, and analyzes ALL user and user group activity 
including: e-mail sent and received, chat/lM/BBM, websites visited, applications/programs 
accessed, web searches, phone calls, file transfers, and data printed or saved to removal 
devices.’’"” FDA employees received no notice that this specialized software with such 
extensive monitoring capability was being installed on their computers. ' ' ' Moreover, the FDA 
did not routinely subject all of its employees to such intense scrutiny."^ CNIIT investigator 
Joseph Hoofnagle, installed the software, and his colleague Christopher Newsom collected the 
data."* The Spector 360 software docs not distinguish or filter out any information, such as 
protected communications with Congress, communications covered by attorney-client privilege, 
or communications that might otherwise be protected by law, sueh as confidential submissions to 
the Office of Special Counsel Moreover, those collecting and forwarding the information did 
not have any training or instruction in minimizing the collection of privileged 
communications.’'*^ 


Spector Client, supra note 85; Ireland Letter, supra note 6. 

See Ireland Letter, supra note 6. 

Newsom Tr. at 10-1 1. 

106 

McKee Tr. at 13. 

See e.g., Newsom Tr. at 54-55. 

McKee Tr, at 76. 

SpectorSoft Spector 360, http://www.spcctor360.com (l<ist visited Feb. 21, 2014). 
McKee Tr. at 73. 

Id. at 83. 

Newsom Tr. at 8-iO. 

See e.g., Hoofnagle Tr. at 27-28. 
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The CNIIT contractors collected this information and summarized it for FDA managers’ 
later review."’ 


Ancillary Actors 

1 0. Ned Foder - Staff Scientist / Writer— POGO (Project On Govenunent 
Oversight) 

1 100 O Street, NW, Suite^V Washington, D.C 

1 1 Associate of Ned Feder 

Nuclear Engineering, Texas A&M Uruversity 

12. lack Mitchell - United States Senate, Special Committee on Aging 
Q31 Dirks«i or 628 Hart Senate OfiSce Buildings, Wadiington, D.C. 

13. Joan Kleinman - District Director, Congressman Chris Van Hollen (D-Md) 
Office of Representative, 51 Monroe Street #507, Rockville, Md. 

14. Congresanan Chris Van Hollen (D-Md) 

House of Rq)resontatives 

1707 Longwoith H.O.B., Washington, D.C. 

District Office - 51 Monroe Street #507, Rockville, Md. 


When asked whether they thought it was appropriate to gather attorney-client privileged 
communications, Hoofhagle responded: 

Q. Okay. So if you got that permission and you put Spector on, and 
you noticed someone communicating with their personal attorney, 
what 

A. I have not received instruction on that. 

Q. Okay. You don't know what you would do. 

A. You know, what I would do, 1 might say something. Because 
we're in an environment where, you know, obviously this is a 
problem. And I might say something. But, yeah, that process is 
evolving. 

Q. But you don't currently have a procedure that would allow . . . you 
to not capture those types of communications? 


Chickasaw Nation Industries Info. Technologies, Actors List (May 5, 2010). [FDA 1023-1024] 
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A. To not capture those types of communications is correct. ' 

In order to keep the information secure, CNJIT used two encrypted flash drives to deliver 
information to FDA officials for review. When the CNIIT investigators found information they 
believed to require further review, they would flag this information when they forwarded it to 
FDA officials. Specifically Ruth McKee, served as the “contact point between [Office of 
Information Management] and the center [CDRH].”"^ McKee testified that although she had 
access to all the information, the information she passed on to her superiors did not contain the 
communications with Congress or any other protected communications. 

Q. [D]id you or Mary Pastel provide summaries of the information 
that was being captured to either people above you in the chain of 
command or to the employees' supervisors? 

A. Only relevant to disclosure of information, agency information. 

Q, Right. To Members of Congress, to OSC? 

A. No. No. Only relevant information. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Why not what? 

Q. Well, your goal I thought was to look at disclosures to outside 
parties, right? 

A. Right. 

Q. And nobody ever told you that it was inappropriate to look at 
disclosures to OSC or Members of Congress or attorneys, 
right? 

A. Right. 

Q. And you thought that was fair game because they were doing it 
on an FDA eomputer, right? 

A. I thought monitoring was fair game."* 


Hoofnagte Tr. at 39. 

McKee Tr. at 57. 

Id. at 76-77 (emphasis added). 
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IX. Evolution of the Monitoring Program 
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B. Initiation of Monitoring 

FDA officials conducted surveillance of employees’ computer information in response to 
an April 1 6, 2010, letter from GE Healthcare’s outside counsel. ' GE Healthcare alleged the 
disclosure of confidential information to the press regarding the company’s premarket 
notification submission for a CT scanning device for colonography screening. Ruth McKee, 
CDRH’s Executive Officer, led the agency’s effort to determine what it could do in response to 
the allegations contained in the letter, which, ultimately, was to initiate the monitoring of CDRH 
employees’ computer activity. McKee testified: 

Q. How did it fall to you in this case to initiate the investigation? 

A. I think giving me credit for initiating an investigation is giving me 
more credit than I am due. I was the executive officer for the 
organization where the allegation arose. It was my job to try to 
figure out what options we had.'^' 

The FDA’s computer monitoring program appears to have been unprecedented in scope 
and intensity. In the past, monitoring activities were limited to activities like high-bandwidth 
transfers of data or viewing pornography on government computers. McKee instructed Mary 
Pastel, Deputy Director for Radiological Health in the CDRH’s Office of In Vitro Diagnostics 
and Radiological Health, to review surveillance materials collected on the encrypted flash drives. 
This was the first time she had received instructions to review such close surveillance of 


Basile Letter, swpra note 58. 
™Id. at 2. 

McKee Tr. at 29-30. 

Davis Tr. at 34. 
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employees’ computer activity. McKee did not provide any monitoring boundaries or limitations. 
Pastel testified: 

Q. Okay. Had you ever been asked to do a projeet like that before? 

A. A projeet like what? 

Q. Like reviewing - from a computer that was under surveillance. 

A. No. 

Q. Did anybody give you any guidance about how to do that besides 
the instructions that Ruth gave you? 

A. No.‘^^ 

Initially, the FDA monitored only one employee. Dr. Robert Smith. In April 2010, Lori 
Davis approached Joe Albaugli, who was then the FDA's Chief Information Security Officer, to 
set up monitoring for Dr. Smith. The FDA set up monitoring of Dr. Smith on April 22, 2010, 
five days after FDA's receipt of the GE letter. Albaugh testified: 

Q. Can you describe for us what Lori told you? 

A. That , . . the executive officer had approached her and that the 
concern was about confidential information that had been leaked to 
the public. 

Q. And what did Lori ask you to do? 

A. To work with the . . . executive officer at CDRH, to set up 

monitoring ... for an individual who they believed to be 
responsible for the leakage. 

Q. When you say "executive officer," can you tell us that person's 
name? 

A. That was Ruth McKcc.'^* 

When Davis ordered the surveillance, she offered no guidance, alternative approaches, or 
instructions on how to conduct the monitoring.'"^ Along with the FDA officials' failure to give 
any instructions about appropriate protocol for the monitoring, officials also failed to offer 


H. Comm, on Oversight & Gov't Reform. Transcribed Interview of Mary Pastel, at 23 (Jan. 4, 2013) [hereinafter 
Pastel Tr.]. 

Albaugh Tr. at 6-8. 

Id. at 6-7. 

'-“Id. at 9-10. 
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guidance about possible legal implications of a broad-based surveillance of private information 
such as communications with attorneys or Congress. Pastel testified: 

Q. Did anybody talk about the legal guidelines or other things that 
might be worth paying attention to, such as the reason that we're 
kind of here today is because communications with Congress, with 
OSC, with some of these people's personal attorneys were captured 
and reviewed. And Chairman Issa and Senator Grassley were 
concerned about that, especially since some of Senator Grassley's 
staff were folks, you know, whose communications were being 
captured. 

So my question is, did anybody ever suggest to you, you know, 
let's exclude those communications from the scope of this review? 

If you see anything like that, you know, don't forward them along 
to whoever you were handing the material back to? Did you ever 
get guidance along those lines? 

A. No. These were communications on government computers. 

And we have government computer security training every 
year, and in that security training it says that anything on the 
government computer can get monitored. 


C. Type of Monitoring 

Some FDA officials stated they did not fully appreciate the scope of the surveillance or 
the intrusiveness of the Spector 360 user activity monitoring software installed on employees’ 
computers. While at least one FDA official was under the impression that only a retrospective 
search would be conducted to attempt to determine if an employee had leaked information to the 
press, another official was well aware that real-time surveillance would be the protocol used by 
the CNIIT investigators. 

Executive Officer Ruth McKee stated: 

Q. Okay. So then what is it that you thought that IT was going to be 
doing in response to your request about that topic? 

A. I didn't know what they were going to be doing. That's why I went 
to talk to them. 

Q. Right. And after the discussion, what was your understanding of 
what they would be doing? 


Pastel Tr. at 23-24 (emphasis added). 
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A. That they would be doing real-time monitoring of Dr. Smith's 
email account, 

Q. For future communications? 

A. Yes.'^* 

On the other hand, CIO Lori Davis maintained that she was unaware that the monitoring 
would include real-time surveillance, Davis stated: 

Q. So, at this first meeting, did you contemplate that this would be a 
historical search, a search of existing e-mails in the past to 
determine who had been responsible for this particular leak? Or 
were you anticipating that there would be real-time monitoring 
going forward? 

A. At that first meeting, I would have said it was historical . . . 
because in my mind, it had already happened. 

% % * 

Q. Uh huh. So when did you understand? 

A. I am going to tell you that I don't think 1 ever knew that they were 
doing real-time monitoring to the extent that it was reported on. 

Q. You mean in the press? 

A. In the press, 

Q. So when you read the press reports about screen shots every 6 
seconds 

A. That's the first that I have learned the extent of what that real-time 
monitoring looked like.'^“ 

D. Development of Search Terms 

Ruth McKee was responsible for detennining the initial search tenns for the employee 
computer monitoring projeet. The FDA’s Office of Information Management (OIM) used these 
seareh terms to provide summaries and examples of the captured information to management.’^* 

McKee Tr. at 59. 

Davis Tr., at 1 1. 

Id. at 24. 

McKee Tr. at 9. 
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Even after the surveillance began, McKee never asked for or received any feedback fi'om OIM 
about limiting or expanding the scope of the surveillance. McKee testified: 

Q. Okay. Did you ever get any feedback from Dr. Shuren or anybody 
else about what was being collected? 

A. Describe "feedback.” 

Q. Did they give you any guidance to either limit or expand the scope 
of the surveillance? Did they suggest additional search terms, or 
did they say, keep doing what you are doing, this seems to be 
working? 

A. No additional guidance, no. Not to expand search terms or to 
make changes, no. 


E. Interim Report 

Christopher Newsom and Joseph Hoothagle, CNIIT investigators, drafted an interim 
report to summarize the status of the surveillance.'^^ Prior to finalizing the interim report, CNIIT 
investigators met with FDA managers to review the document.'^"' Little, if any, planning, 
however, went into the preparation of the report. Hoothagle and Newsom did not receive any 
guidance on what to include. McKee testified: 

Q. In the interim report, when you met to discuss this document, did 
anybody have any concerns about the language that was used in 
here? 

A. No. 

Q. Was the language used in here - did Chris or Joe receive any 
guidance on how they should create this document? Were they 
given a framework by which to present the evidence that they 
uncovered? 

A. Not that I am aware of, no. 

Q. This is something they devised themselves, as far as you know? 

A. That is my understanding.'^^ 


Id. at 22 (emphasis added). 
Hoofeagle Tr. at 34. 
McKee Tr. at 26-27. 

'”/(/. at 91-92. 
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Newsom explained that no one at the FDA gave him any guidance on writing the report. 
He testified: 

Q. Did anybody give you any guidance on the language in the interim 
report? 

A. No, 

Q. That was all your own? 

A, Yes,'^'’ 

On June 3, 2010, CNIIT sent the report to Davis and Albaugh,'” McKee viewed the 
report soon after,'’* The report summarized the surveillance conducted thus far of Dr, Smith’s 
official and personal e-mail accounts, including e-mails with journalists, congressional staff 
members, and the Project on Government Oversight,”^ 


• Multiple Gmail contacts with Jack Mitchell faging,senate.gov> - Emails include 
attachments with significant amount of documents incltidtae those self-redacted. 

View All insianees of the above noted in oixlcr by date 

• Multiple Gmail contacts with Joan Kleinman f District Director for Rep, Chris 
Van Hollen) - Emails include attachments with significant amount of documents 
including those self-redacted. 

View All instances of the above noted in order by date 


The interim report also alleged that Dr. Smith “ghostwrote” his subordinates’ reports and 
supplied internal documents and information to external sources.''*® The report confirmed that 
Dr. Smith spoke with colleagues who shared his concerns about the approval of potentially 
dangerous products.''*' These colleagues also worked with Dr. Smith to shed light on these 
alleged improprieties.''*’ Prior to the issuance of the interim report, the FDA began monitoring 
CDRH scientist Paul Hardy’s computer. Following the report, FDA officials expanded the 
surveillance to more CDRH employees. 


Newsom Tr. at 122. 


137 

I3S 

139 

140 

141 
143 


Interim Report, supra note 10. 
McKee Tr. at 26, 

Interim Report, supra note 1 0. 

m. 

Id. 

Id. 
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F. Expansion of People Monitored 

Soon after writing the interim report, monitoring was expanded to three additional CDRH 
employees. McKee explained her role in permitting the monitoring of additional employees, 
acknowledging she initiated and expanded the surveillance with the approval of Dr. Shuren and 
others. She stated: 

Q. Okay. What was your - describe your role to me, as you 
understand it. 

A. I was essentially - 1 was the contact point between LIM and the 
center. 

Q. When you say you were the contact point, you initiated the scope 
of monitoring. Correct? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And it was your decision to expand the scope of the monitoring to 
the additional FDA employees, correct? 

A. Not only my decision, no. 

Q. Right. You had to seek Dr. Shuren’s approval of that? 

A And there were discussions held, 1 believe, above Dr. Shuren’s 
level.’” 

Christopher Newsom testified that fellow CNIIT investigator Joseph Hoofiiagle, along with Joe 
Albaugh from the FDA, instructed him to expand the surveillance. 


G. Changes to the FDA Employee Login Disclaimer 

Every employee within the FDA receives a brief login disclaimer before logging into a 
government computer explaining that their activities on the computer could be monitored. The 
FDA, however, changed the message on the disclaimer before the monitoring program began. 
Initially, the disclaimer stated that for the purpose of protecting the FDA’s property, information 
accessed on the computer could be “intercepted, recorded, read, copied, or captured in any 
manner and disclosed by and to authorized personnel.”’” 


McKee Tr. at 16. 

Id. at 57-58. 

Newsom Tr. at 122. 

Davis Tr. at 54. 

Id at 53, Exhibit 7, FDA Employee Login Disclaimer. 
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In her testimony, Lori Davis, the FDA Chief Information Officer, described the purpose 
of the warning message.'"'* She also explained that Joe Albaugh, the FDA Chief Information 
Security Officer, had the capacity to change the disclaimer language.'"*’ Davis testified: 

Q. This is the FDA warning banner. Do you recall - well, first 
describe to us what this is. 

A. This pops up when you power on your machine. It’s probably one 
of the first things all employees see when they log onto their FDA 
eomputer. 

Q. And who is responsible for coming up with this text and/or making 
any edits or changes to the text if need be? 

A. Joe Albaugh worked - and 1 don’t recall whether or not it was the 
Office of Inspector General that he worked with it or Office of 
Legal Counsel at HHS. But he worked cither with OIG or Office 


Id. at 53-54. 

Id 
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of Chief Counsel - you have to ask him - on editing this 
language. 

Davis later explained that Albaugh changed the disclaimer language because he did not believe 
the prior language was “tight enough.”'’^ Although no other FDA Officials interviewed could 
recall when then change was made, Davis stated that Albau^ decided, to edit the message 
before monitoring began on CDRH scientists and doctors.’" Davis stated: 

Q. So you recall a change in this language - 

A. Correct. 

Q. — at some point while you were there? 

A. Correct. 

Q. Okay. Can you tell me what precipitated the change and why? 

A. You’ll have to ask - in Joe’s mind, he felt that the language was 

not tight enough. 

Q. When did he - he expressed that concern to you at some point? 

A. Yes. 

♦ ♦ * 

Q. Do you recall whether it was after the monitoring in this case had 
already begun? 

A. No, it was before. 

Mr. Albaugh, however, could not recall any specific changes made or when they 
occurred, only that he was sure changes were made. ’ 

According to documents obtained by the Committee, the disclaimer message was edited 
to explain to users that they have no reasonable expectation of privacy when using the FDA 
security system.'^* The prior disclaimer was significantly expanded to list specific devices 
which encompassed the U.S. Government information system, and outlined additional details 
about what information the FDA could monitor on the computer.'^^ These personal storage 


'“W. 

Davis Tr. at 54. 

Id. (emphasis added). 

Albaugh Tr. at 34. 

See Ireland Letter, supra note 6. 
'^Id. 
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devices were ultimately monitored and searched in the FDA monitoring investigation. The 
revised disclaimer stated: 


You are accessing a U.S. Government information system, which includes 
(1) this computer, (2) this computer network, (3) all computers connected 
to this network, and (4) all deviees and storage media attached to this 
network or to a computer on this network. 

This information system is provided for U.S. Government-authorized use 
only. Unauthorized or improper use of this system may result in 
disciplinary action, as well as civil and criminal penalties. 

By using this infonnation, you understand and consent to the following: 

• You have no reasonable expectation of privacy regarding any 
communications or data transiting or stored on this information 
system. At any time, and for any lawful government purpose, the 
government may monitor, intercept, and search and seize any 
communication or data transiting or stored on this information 
system. 

• Any communications or data transiting or stored on this 

information system may be disclosed or used for any lawful 
government purpose. 


Regardless of when the banner was changed to address, among other things, personal storage 
devices that were attached to agency computers, it did not discuss the intrusive search procedures 
to which those personal storage devices attached to the FDA network would be subject. 

In the course of the FDA monitoring investigation, CNllT investigator Chris "Newsom 
used Encase, a forensic imaging tool used to recover specific documents, including deleted files, 
artifacts, and information from unallocated space, to retrieve data from the personal storage 
device of one of the five employees being monitored.'** Therefore, the employees being 
monitored were not only subject to real-time monitoring of activity on FDA computers, but also 
to an additional layer of intrusion involving personal storage devices. Encase was used to 
reconstruct and copy personal files that FDA employees had deleted from their personal storage 
device before plugging that device into an FDA computer. That level of surveillance is not 
reasonably contemplated by the phrase in the FDA's disclaimer, wliich merely asserts that a 
“government information system” includes “all devices and storage media attached to this 
network.” 


/ 4 . 

Newsom Tr. at 27, 63. 
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X. The Office of Inspector General Declines to Investigate 



When Dr. Shuren learned about the extent of the confidential disclosures of Dr. Smith 
and other employees, he wrote to the FDA Office of Internal Affairs (lA), which in turn referred 
the matter to the Office of Inspector General.'^’ Les Weinstein, the Ombudsman for the CDRH, 
contacted the OIG to request an investigation into Dr. Smith’s disclosure of confidential 
information to the press.'^° Dr. Shuren was copied on the e-mail request to the OIG.'*’ On May 
14, 2010, lA wrote to the OIG in response to the allegations contained in GE Healthcare’s April 
16, 2010, letter.'^ In its response, lA asked the OIG to investigate any disclosure of confidential 
information by CDRH employees.'*’ 

In response, the OIG wrote to lA on May 18, 2010, stating the wrongful disclosure 
allegations “lack any evidence of criminal conduct on the part of any HHS employee.”'*^ The 
OIG added that federal law permits disclosures to the media and Congress when related to 
matters of public safety, so long as the information is not protected by national security interests 
or any other specific prohibitions.'** Later, the OIG clarified the statement to mean that the OIG 
did not have the authority to determine the legality of such disclosures. '** Instead, the OIG could 
refer matters to the Department of Justice if there were “reasonable grounds to believe” there 
was a criminal law violation.'*’ The OIG clarified that the final determination on whether there 
is potential criminality was the Justice Department’s responsibility.'** 

On June 28, 2010, Dr. Shuren again wrote to the OIG with a new request for an 
investigation.'*’ He explained that the FDA had acquired new information regarding the 
disclosures based on an internal investigation.'™ He reiterated that the disclosures, which were 
prohibited by law, had continued for quite some time.'’' His letter explained that FDA officials 


Shuren Tr. at 14. 

Weinstein E-mail, supra note 16. 

Id. 

Letter from Mark S. McCormack, Special Agent in Charge, Office of Internal Affairs, FDA, to Scott A 
Vantrease, Office of Inspector Gen., HHS (May 14, 2010). 

Id. 

Vantrease Letter, supra note 17. 

Id. 

Letter from Elton Malone, Office of the Inspector Gen., HHS, to Mark McCormack, Office of Internal Affairs, 
FDA(Jul. 26,2012), 

'"74 

168 

Shuren Letter, June 28, 2010, supra note 19. 

'^’‘Id. 

"‘Id. 
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conducted their own investigation because they believed an employee had leaked confidential 
proprietary information. Dr. Shuren noted that lA authorized OIM to eonduet real-time 
monitoring of Dr. Smith’s computer.'’^ He enelosed exeerpts of the investigative findings and 
asked the OIG to review the communieations to determine whether employees engaged in 
unlawful conduct. 

On November 3, 2010, the Justice Department wrote to the HHS OIG.’’^ The Justice 
Department explained that the Criminal Division would decline prosecution. The OIG 
concurred with the Justice Department’s decision not to prosecute because “the referral lack[ed] 
any evidence of criminal conduct on the part of any HHS employee.”'’’ 

On February 23, 201 1, Dr. Shuren wrote for the third time to the OIG to request an 
investigation into two FDA employees’ nonconsensual recording of phone calls and meetings 
regarding FDA business.”* He added that the nonconsensual recordings were potential 
violations of state and/or federal wiretapping taws, which, in some instances, require consent of 
tlie parties to the communication.”'* Dr. Shuren noted that violations of wiretapping laws are 
felonies, which may subject the person in question to fines and imprisonment.'* He further 
explained that there was no FDA policy that permitted the unauthorized recording of phone calls 
and employee meetings, or the use of FDA equipment for surveillance. '*' Additionally, he 
expressed eoncems over the storage of the recordings, noting the agency’s requirements for 
secured storage and destruction of sensitive information.'*' 

In March 2011, Ruth McKee also wrote to the OIG in reference to the alleged recordings. 
The OIG responded to Ruth McKee on June 10, 201 1, and declined to investigate the matter.'®’ 
Rather, the OIG deferred to the FDA for any necessary administrative action.'*'* Still, the 
monitoring continued according to Dr. Shuren;'*® 

Q. I'm trying to understand the distinction between continuing to 
pursue the investigative track, by which I mean monitoring, and 
then the administrative track, which sounds like it started shortly 
after you got that letter. But simultaneously the surveillance 
continued. Is that correct? 


DOJ Letter, supra note 21. 

''“id. 

Vantrease Letter, supra note 17; E-mail from Kenneth Marty, Special Investigations Branch, Office of Inspector 
Gen., Dep't of Health & Human Servs.. to Ruth McKee. Exec. Officer, Ctr. for Devices & Radiological Health, 
EDA (June 10, 201 1, 1:37 p.m.) [hereinafter Inspector Gen. E-Mail]. 

Shuren Letter, Feb. 23, 201 \. supra note 16. 

Id. at 2. 

Id. 

Id. 

"’/</. at 1-2. 

In.spector Gen. E-mail, .supra note 177. 

'■^'Id 

Shuren Tr. at 41. 
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A. Yes.'**^ 

When asked about the multiple requests for an OIG investigation into the disclosures, 
McKee expressed disappointment at the OIG’s decision not to investigate. She stated; 

Q. Okay. At a number of points along the way facts, evidence was 
referred to the Inspector General's Office. There were a series of 
letters asking the IG to take up this matter. Were you surprised or 
disappointed or did you have any reaction when the Inspector 
General's Office declined? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you describe for us what that reaction was? 

A. Surprised and disappointed. 

* » » 

Q. Why then were a series of additional efforts made to refer this to 
the IG after it had been declined more than once? 

A. The additional referrals were for different topics. 

Q. Okay. So there was a hope that while the IG had set aside the 
communicating proprietary information outside the agency piece 
of the puzzle, that maybe they would take up the patent issue or the 
one party recording issues? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And they declined at each step of the way? 

A. Yes, they did.'*’ 


XI. Monitoring Was Not the Solution 





nvDi?iG= 
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Id. 

McKee Tr. at 90-91 (emphasis added). 
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The whole point of initiating the monitoring of the five FDA employees was to confirm 
the suspicions of FDA management that these employees were, in fact, leaking information to 
the press. At the direction of FDA officials, the monitoring program collected approximately 
80,000 documents.’** Interviews with key FDA officials made it clear that the program did not 
accomplish what it was set up to achieve. For example. Dr. Shuren stated: 

Q. Okay. So you never actually found proof that Robert Smith was 
disclosing [information] it to the press? 

A. Confidential information? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Not to my recollection. ' 

In fact, in an effort to be thorough, FDA officials even reviewed Dr. Robert Smith’s FDA-issued 
computer once he left the agency following the expiration of his contract but found no evidence 
of disclosures of confidential information to the media. 

FDA management went to unprecedented lengths in order to determine who was leaking 
confidential information to the press. Yet, they failed to find proof of leaks to the press. In fact, 
the only information FDA officials uncovered on one of the five FDA scientists monitored, Paul 
Flardy, was information disclosed to Congress - a protected form of communication.”” 


XII. Mana ging By Investigati on 


chuw:te>iryn!:irLDiir Sttutih'i 
r.ft tlmn It)' Nlrttpl'y 
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Over the course of the investigation, it became evident that FDA officials chose not to 
address Dr. Robert Smith’s job performance through administrative procedures available to 
them. Instead, FDA officials used the FIHS OIG and computer monitoring tactics to investigate 
him. Dr. Robert Smith, the first scientist FDA officials monitored, was a thorn in the agency’s 
side. Aceording to Dr. Shuren, Dr. Smith created a “toxic” environment. Dr. Shuren stated: 

The work environment was toxic and had bled over to other parts of the 
center as well. And that was a - radiological devices was a hornet’s nest. 

Newsom Tr. at 132. 

Shuren Tr. at 93. 

Newsom Tr. at 32. 

McKee Tr. at 17-18. 
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It was essentially two camps. It was the people who were - Robert and his 
supporters, and there [were] other people or people who just wanted to 
stay out of the way. 

People felt intimidated to speak up. There were people who I spoke to 
regarding what was going on in the office and some of them, I asked if 
they would speak to other investigators and OIG and others. And they 
declined to do so. They didn’t even want to talk about it. 

We had reviews being held up. They were just not going anywhere. And 
there wasn’t an issue about science. Some of these were tactics of a 
meeting was being scheduled, and they’d say, we’re not meeting - an 
internal meeting - until you give us an agenda. Then we want to see all e- 
mails between managers and the company before we actually agree to 
come in for an internal meeting. I mean, there was one thing - there was 
one thing after the other. 

Early on, one of the things Robert I think even put this in writing, his 
position was if a manager didn’t have adequate experience or expertise, 
his perspective, and they disagreed with another scientist, that is 
retaliation. By its nature. I mean, those were the kind of things we were 
dealing with. 

And it was - it was constant. It was one thing after another.”^ 

When asked whether FDA officials attempted to resolve this “toxic” environment 
through administrative measures rather than investigative channels, Dr. Shuren responded that 
senior management had rejected earlier attempts to discontinue Dr. Smith’s contract. He stated: 

A. I mean, he had managers in different offices at different times talk 
to him about his bad conduct. He received a number of cautions as 
well. 

Q. These are the specific questions 1 want to ask about. 

A. ... But we also had the management team, you have to remember. 

So for these managers who also want to do something, they had the 
Assistant Commissioner for management, they had the lawyers, the 
HHS lawyers Irom General Law Division, these are the 
employment lawyers, and you have labor and employee relations, 
and that is what that mechanism was, the managers actually were 
going to them about what do we do in the circumstances, and they 
were hearing back from those people, this is what you should be 
doing. It wasn’t about ignoring Robert Smith at all, but they were 


Shuren Tr. at 43. 
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getting their advice on what to do, they were talking with Robert, 
there was memo of cautions. 

* * * 

Q. So my understanding is a letter of caution is not an adverse 
personnel action as a technical matter. 

A. Right. 

* * * 

Q. So this group, this management group that you described, you 
participated in the discussions with them and with Robert Smith’s 
managers about various steps to take? 

A. No, I for the most part was not part of the managers team. I got 
pulled into some things a little bit more than 1 normally would 
simply because of the circumstances. So even on the managers 
for Robert not wanting to renew his contract, they came to me 
because they were concerned about would the Office of 
Commissioner not let them, if you will, not renew his contract, 
essentially saying you have to renew it. Two years before the 
managers did not want to renew Robert’s contract, and the Office 
of Commissioner stepped in and told them you will have to renew 
it, and they were worried, even though it is different people, 
they were worried about the same thing. So I told them, I will 
support you, and I went to the Commissioner’s office about 
will they support not renewing the contract, and even that 
decision on not renewing the contract and the memo regarding 
it went all the way up to the Acting General Counsel at HHS 
for review. 

So, according to Dr. Shuren, managers initially renewed Dr. Smith’s contract even 
though there were significant concerns about his performance. Then, despite continued problems 
and a letter from the OIG deferring to the FDA to take administrative action, senior FDA 
officials chose to address Dr, Robert Smith’s alleged shortcomings through repeated referrals to 
the OIG for criminal investigation, rather than through direct management action. 


Id. at 82 (emphasis added). 
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XIII. Post-Monitoring Changes 



In response to the intrusive nature of FDA’s computer monitoring, the federal 
government took the unprecedented step of acknowledging that excessive monitoring could 
violate the law. On June 20, 2012, the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) sent a 
memorandum urging all Executive Branch departments and agencies to review their employee 
monitoring policies. The memorandum is the first acknowledgment by the federal 
government that there are limitations on surveillance of government employees’ computers. 

In particular, the memorandum recognizes that the government may not conduct 
unlimited computer surveillance, even when an employee is on duty and operating a 
government-owned computer.”* Further, the memorandum also purports to safeguard protected 
communications made using private e-mail aceounts.’’^ Specifically, OMB instructed agencies 
to “take appropriate steps to ensure that those policies and practices do not interfere with or chill 
employees’ use of appropriate channels to disclose wrongdoing.’’”’ OMB enclosed a 
memorandum from OSC highlighting that federal law protects whistleblowers’ rights.”* 

According to OSC, while lawful agency monitoring of employee electronic 
communications may serve a legitimate purpose, agencies should ensure these policies and 
practices do not interfere with or deter employees from using appropriate channels to disclose 
wrongdoing.”’ 


Memorandum from Steven VanRoekel, OMB Fed. Chief Information Officer, & Boris Bershteyn, OMB General 
Counsel, Office of Special Counsel Memorandum on Agency Monitoring Policies and Confidential Whistleblower 


Disclosures (June 20, 2012). 
See id. 
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'"’’Id 


See id 


Lemer Memo, supra note 24. 
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OSC addressed the issue of electronic monitoring and protected communications with 
OSC and OIGs/®° The memorandum failed, however, to acknowledge whistleblowers’ rights to 
communicate with Congress.^**' OSC issued a press release on February 15, 2012, 
acknowledging that monitoring employee e-mails should not dissuade employees from making 
disclosures to Congress. Unlike the OSC memorandum, however, the press release was not 
circulated government-wide and did not receive as much attention. As a result, agencies have 
not received official notice from 0MB or OSC that computer monitoring guidelines should 
ensure that protected communications include communications with Congress. If the Executive 
Branch has a legitimate reason for excluding communications with Congress from those that 
should be protected, it has not explained what that reason might be. 

On September 24, 2012 — shortly after OSC released its memorandum — FDA 
Commissioner Margaret Hamburg directed Elizabeth Dickinson, the FDA Chief Counsel, to alert 
the agency that future installation of Spector 360 software would require "written approval by 
the FDA Chief Counsel or her delegee.” Commissioner Hamburg also directed the CIO and 
Chief Counsel to “promptly” develop written standards and procedures for monitoring employee 
personal w'ork computers.^*’'* 

Despite the urgency expressed by the Commissioner, FDA did not release any additional 
guidelines until over a year later. On September 26, 2013, Chief Operating Officer (COO) and 
Acting Chief Information Officer (CIO) Walter Harris released interim guidelines outlining new 
procedures for employee monitoring. The interim guidelines have not yet been fully 
implemented, and are subject to change as the FDA continues to develop policies that are 
consistent with HHS monitoring policies. The FDA Commissioner’s September 2012 
memorandum, therefore, still acts as the guiding document. The interim guidelines ineluded the 
following; 


• Basis for eomputer monitoring 

• Express written authorization 

• Establisliment of a review committee 

• Limitations on time, scope, and invasiveness 

• Periodic review by the COO 

• Legal review of monitoring requests by FDA Office of the Chief Counsel^'’^ 


Id. 

U.S. Office of Special Counsel, Press Release, Office of Special Counsel Opens InvesUgaiion into FD.4 's 
Surveillance of Employees ’ E-mail (Feb. 15, 2012). 

Memorandum from Elizabelh Dickinson, FDA Chief Counsel, Requirements for Deploying Spector Software 
(Aug. 1,2012). 

™ Memorandum from Margaret A. Hamburg, FDA Commissioner to Walter A. Harris, FDA Chief Operating 
Officer, Eric Peraksli.s, Chief Information Officer, & Elizabeth H. Dickinson, FDA Chief Counsel, Monitoring of 
FDA Personnel Work Computers (Sept. 24, 2012). 

FDA Information Resources Management -- Information Technology Security, Monitoring of Use ofNNS/FDA 
IT Resources (Sept. 26, 2013). 

™Id. 
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Although FDA’s interim policies propose to establish procedures for regulating employee 
monitoring, the policies do not provide protections against whistleblower retaliation. Even with 
national media attention, recommendations from outside agencies, and internal agency 
directives, FDA has yet to implement permanent policies and procedures. Additionally, as of the 
date of this report, multiple inquiries are still pending, including two OIG reviews requested by 
the Secretary of HHS. 


XIV. Conclusion 


The FDA’s secret monitoring of CDRH employees is a prime example of a flawed 
oversight process for employee computer surveillance. A federal agency may monitor 
employees’ computers for a lawful purpose. Retaliatory motives and excessively intrusive 
monitoring schemes that capture legally protected communications, however, are inappropriate. 

The lack of appropriate limitations and safeguards in conducting employee surveillance 
has long been a concern of the Committee on Oversight and Government Reform. In 2012, the 
Committee learned of a similarly flawed employee surveillance program at the Federal Maritime 
Commission (FMC). Like the FDA, the FMC used Spector 360 to conduct covert surveillance of 
a select group of employees. The FMC allegedly targeted for surveillance employees who 
expressed opinions which contradicted the Chairman’s views. Furthermore, the FMC OIG 
requested that agency management stop using the monitoring software, citing concerns it 
violated federal privacy regulations. Despite this admonition, agency management continued 
using Spector 360 against the advice of the Inspector General. The Committee found that these 
tactics, along with adverse personnel decisions, contributed to a climate of fear and intimidation 
among agency managers and staff.^°’ 

The Committees’ investigation of the FDA’s surveillance of whistleblowers raises 
broader questions about the policies and practices for electronic surveillance at other Executive 
Branch departments and agencies. In this instance, scientists and doctors raised concerns about 
the effectiveness of the FDA’s process for approving medical devices. Once they learned that 
scientists and doctors had communicated with Congressional offices and the Office of the 
Special Counsel, FDA officials did not have a legitimate purpose to institute an intrusive 
monitoring scheme that would capture those communications, among others. The FDA officials 
who conducted employee monitoring appeared to be engaged in a form of retaliation, as well as 
an attempt to interfere with protected whistleblower communications. These actions may have 
serious ramifications, as they threaten to chill legally protected disclosures to Congress and the 
Office of Special Counsel. While the FDA has adopted interim policies to regulate surveillance 
of employees’ computers, there are still no permanent guidelines in place. Additionally, the 
temporary regulations do not provide safeguards to protect whistleblowers from retaliation. 


Letter from Hon. Darrell E. Issa, Chairman, H. Comm, on Oversight & Gov’t Reform, to Richard A. Lidinsky, 
Jr., Chairman, Fed. Maritime Comm’n (May 9, 2012). 
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From the start, when the FDA learned of the potential disclosures to entities outside of 
the FDA, officials who ordered the monitoring demonstrated an egregious lack of oversight and 
judgment. There were no guidelines in place, and no one considered the consequences of an 
invasive monitoring scheme. An agency may not monitor whistleblowers to retaliate against 
those whose actions were lawful. Here, the scientists and doctors who raised concerns about the 
FDA’s approval process in good faith were within their lawful right to do so. 

Testimony from numerous FDA offieials established that when offieials ordered the 
surveillance, they failed to consider the legality and propriety of the monitoring. Instead, 
officials not only approved the monitoring, but also expanded both the number of CDRH 
employees monitored and the scope of the monitoring. Witnesses also testified that the officials 
who ordered the monitoring were not adequately aware of the intrusivencss of the computer 
monitoring software. When FDA officials later contacted DIG to request an investigation into 
the whistleblowers’ release of unauthorized information, OIG declined to investigate because the 
allegations were unsubstantiated. Despite OIG’s response, monitoring of employees continued. 

The Committee on Oversight and Government Refonn of the U.S, House of 
Representatives has jurisdiction over the federal civil service, govenunent management, and the 
management of government operations and activities, as set forth in House Rule X. In addition 
to its role in conducting oversight and consideration of nominations, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee also considers other matters, including government information, as set forth in the 
Standing Rules of the Senate. The Oversight and Government Reform Committee and the 
Senate Judiciary Committee have a responsibility to ensure federal agencies are using taxpayer 
dollars appropriately and upholding whistleblower protection laws. 

Executive Branch departments and agencies must take a cautious approach to employee 
monitoring. An intrusive monitoring scheme may run afoul of federal law. In addition, such a 
scheme could have a chilling effect, making employees reluctant to report waste, fraud, abuse, 
and mismanagement for fear of retaliation. The Committees will continue to assess whether the 
FDA is taking adequate steps to prevent such practices from recurring, and will endeavor to 
determine whether other Executive Branch departments and agencies arc taking appropriate steps 
to engage only in limited employee monitoring when absolutely necessary, subject to thorough 
vetting and approval. 
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NAl lONAL 
WHISTLEBLOWERS 
CENTER 

3238 P STREET, N W WASHINGTON, DC 10007 


WWWWHISTLEBLOWERSORG 


URGENT MATTER - REQUEST FOR INVESTIGATION 
September 17, 2012 


Senator Chuek Grassley 
Ranking Member 
Senate Judiciary Committee 
135 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Congressman Darrell Issa 
Chairman 

House Committee on Oversight and Government Reform 
2347 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Ms. Carolyn Lemer 
U.S. Special Counsel 
Office of Special Counsel 
730 M Street, N.W., Suite^| 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Senator Grassley, Chairman Issa and Special Counsel Lemer: 

The National Whistleblowers Center (“Center”) hereby requests a formal investigation 
into U.S. Food & Drug Administration (“FDA” or “Agency”) violations of the Privacy Act of 
1974 (“Privacy Act” or “Act”). See generally 5 U.S.C. § 552a(b), (c) and (e). The Center also 
requests a review of all federal agencies’ compliance with the Act in their implementation of 
internet security programs and the surveillance of federal employees and private citizens.’ 

These Privacy Act violations relate to the ongoing investigations into the FDA’s targeted 
surveillance of whistleblowers.^ Among other violations, the FDA collected and maintained 
approximately 80,000 pages of records related to employee communications with Congress, the 


* The Center requests these investigations pursuant to the Ofllce of Special Counsel’s (“OSC”) jurisdiction to 
investigate “gross mismanagement” and violations of law, 5 U.S.C. § 1211, et seq., and Congress’ authority to 
oversee the actions of the executive branch. 

^ For purposes of clarity, the term “FDA” as used in this letter incorporates the FDA, the Department of Health and 
Human Services (“HHS”), Quality Associates, and other persons, agencies, or contractors involved in the 
surveillance program. Managers or attorneys within HHS likely approved FDA’s actions, and various departments 
within HHS likely participated in or provided support services for the surveillance program. These HHS components 
must also be fully investigated. 
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Office of Special Counsel (“OSC”), the Office of Inspector General (“OIG”) and other 
constitutionally protected communications? The FDA subsequently released these records to the 
public by posting them on the internet through its contractor, Quality Associates, Inc. (“Quality 
Associates”). 


BACKGROUND 


The FDA has a system of reeords related to the FDA’s targeted surveillance of internal 
whistleblowers and their assoeiates (“Surveillance Cache”)."' The Surveillance Cache consists of 
approximately 80,000 pages of sereen shots of the targets computers, intereepted e-mails, e-mail 
attaehments, reeords taken from privately owned portable hard drives (“thumb drives”), drafts of 
legal fdings with the OSC and OIG, and communications with Congress. Along with the 
intereepted information, the Surveillance Cache contains internal FDA memoranda regarding the 
surveillanee, and a full index of the intercepts, contained in sixty-seven “logs” (“Log”). Each 
Log outlines the speeifie reeords collected, stored, maintained and disclosed by the FDA, along 
with the eorresponding Bates stamp number.^ 

The FDA collected the Surveillance Cache through spyware programs, including the 
“Speetor” program. Spector permitted the FDA to “capture every single keystroke” the 
whistleblowers typed on their eomputers, including passwords. See SpectorSoft Brochure, 
Exh. 1. Spector also pennitted the FDA to “read every email sent and received” by the 
whistleblowers and conduct continuous “Screen Snapshot Surveillance” of “EVERYTHING” the 
employees did online. Id. (emphasis in original).*’ 

The records in the Surveillance Cache were culled from likely millions of pages of 
records obtained through the FDA’s surveillance of its whistleblowers. According to a letter sent 
to Senator Grassley from the FDA, the surveillance program targeted five whistleblowers’ 
computers for 1 1 to 78 weeks: 

Robert C. Smith, April 22, 2012 - July 7, 2010 (1 1 weeks); 

Paul T. Hardy, May 24, 2010 - May 5, 201 1 (35 weeks); 

30, 2010 - December 6, 2010 (23 weeks) 
le 30, 20 1 0 - November 5, 20 1 0 ( 1 8 weeks) 


’ The FDA ha.s repeatedly cited to the Federal Infonnation Security Management Act of 2002 (“FISMA”) as the 
authority for its surveillance program. See CDRH 8-24-12 001285. Nothing in FISMA repealed any provision of 
the Privacy Act or authorizes agencie.s to violate the Privacy Act in the administration of FISMA. FISMA mandates 
that federal agencies continue to adhere to the Privacy Act and prohibits agencies from using FISMA as a means to 
interfere or .spy on communications with Congress. See 44 U.S.C. § 3549 (“Nothing in this [FISMA] subchapter . . . 
may be constraed as affecting the authority of . . . any agency, with respect to the . . . protection of personal privacy 
under section 552a of title 5 ... or the disclosure of information to the Congress . . . .” 

The Center discovered and located the Logs and Surveillance Cache tlirough a Google search. 

^ Copies of the Logs and the underlying documentation will be provided upon request. However, based on the prior 
availability of these materials on the World Wide Web, we understand that these documents are currently readily 
available. 

^ The FDA confimied that it activated these features in a letter to Senator Grassley dated July 13, 2012. 


Ewa M. Czerska, J une 
Jur 
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R. Lakshmi Visnvajjala, June 30, 2010 -December 31, 201 1 (78 weeks) 

See Letter, FDA to Grassley, Exh. 2 (July 13, 2012).The letter also indicates that the FDA took a 
screenshot of the targets’ computers every five seconds. In addition, the FDA copied the entire 
contents of the whistleblowers’ hard drives and all connected storage devices — including 
encrypted thumb drives. The FDA also activated software that records keystrokes and passwords. 
Id. 


The tull extent of the FDA’s systems of records is as of yet unknown. Given the extent of 
the FDA’s surveillance activities, though, it is clear that the 80,000 pages in the Surveillance 
Cache is a targeted, refined and filtered collection of millions of pages of records of raw 
surveillance data. 

The FDA distributed its Surveillance Cache to various persons, including, but not limited 
to, its contractor, Quality Associates, Inc. (“Quality Associates”). On or about May 2012, 
Quality Associates, acting on behalf of the FDA, published the Surveillance Cache on the public 
internet.’ A review of the Surveillance Cache demonstrates that FDA officials committed 
numerous violations of the Privacy Act through its collection, maintenance, and release of these 
records. 


^ Under the Privacy Act, actions taken by FDA contractors are treated as actions undertaken by agency “employees.” 
5 U.S.C. § 522a(m). 
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SPECIFIC VIOLATIONS OF LAW 


Below is an outline of some of the violations of law documented by the Surveillance 
Cache, which is in the public record. A full document-by-document review of the Surveillance 
Cache in light of the requirements of the Privacy Act would result in the documentation of 
potentially thousands of Privacy Act violations. The full scope of the FDA’s surveillance 
activities is unknown as of yet. Once uncovered though, the Center expects to discover additional 
Privacy Act violations. 

I. Violations of the Privacy Act of 1974, § 552a(b) 

The FDA and its officials violated § 552(b) of the Privacy Act of 1974, which states: 

No agency shall disclose any record which is contained in a system 
of records by any means of communication to any person, or to 
another agency, except pursuant to a written request by, or with the 
prior written consent of, the individual to whom the record 
pertains, unless disclosure of the record [falls within a number of 
narrow exceptions]. 

The FDA disclosed records contained in the Surveillance Cache to agency and non- 
agency employees who had no need to review the records. For example, the FDA “disclosed” the 
Surveillance Cache by publishing and making it publicly available on the internet. 

Moreover, the Surveillance Cache contained private information concerning 
whistleblowers and other individuals and agency employees for which there was no justification 
for collection, maintenance or disclosure. For example, the Surveillance Cache includes 
attorney-client communications, communications with Congress and the Inspector General, draft 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (“EEO”) complaints and numerous highly 
confidential draft Office of Special Counsel (“OSC”) complaints and supporting documents. 
Tltere was no legal justification for FDA to collect these records, and once collected, there was 
no legal justification for the disclosure of these records. 

We hereby request that each record collected by the FDA, including all of the records 
published on-line by Quality Associates, be carefully reviewed for actual or potential violations 
of section 552a(b) of the Privacy Act. 

II. Violations of the Privacy Act of 1974, § 552a(c)(l) 

The FDA and its officials violated § 552a(c)( 1 ) of the Privacy Act of 1 974, which states: 

Each agency, with respect to each system of records under its 
control, shall . . , keep an accurate accounting of— 

(A) the date, nature, and purpose of each disclosure of a 
record to any person or to another agency made under 
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subsection (b) of this section; and 

(B) the name and address of the person or agency to whom 
the disclosure is made. 

This record-keeping mandate was not followed for the Surveillance Cache. The 
Surveillance Cache was published in a manner that permitted any person with an internet 
connection to access these materials at-will with no accounting. Based on the documents 
produced, and the description of how the FDA processed these documents, it is apparent that the 
violations of the record keeping requirements of the Privacy Act were not limited to the actions 
of FDA’s contractor. The FDA managers involved in the surveillance program appear to have 
failed to keep an accounting of their disclosures of records as required under section 552a(c)(l). 

The FDA should be required to produce a fall accounting of every document collected 
during its surveillance program and fally document each and every disclosure of these 
documents, as required under this provision of law. Additionally, as part of the investigation. 
Quality Associates should be required to document each and every person who accessed the 
Surveillance Cache on-line in accordance with the requirements of § 552a(c)(l ). 

The accounting provisions of the Privacy Act are critical for the enforcement of the Act. 
Without accurate accounting it is impossible to determine whether § 552a(b) was violated, and 
impossible to determine the nature and scope of harm which may have been caused by the 
collection, maintenance or distribution of records in violation of the Act. Furthermore, many of 
the provisions of the Privacy Act can only be followed if an accounting of who accessed the 
records is accurately maintained. 

III. Violation of the Privacy Act of 1974, § 552a(e)(l) 

As set forth in this letter, it cannot be reasonably contested that the FDA and its managers 
violated § 552a(e)(l) of the Privacy Act of 1974, which states: 

Each agency that maintains a system of records shall ... (1) 
maintain in its records only such information about an individual 
as is relevant and necessary to accomplish a purpose of the agency 
required to be accomplished by statute or by Executive order of the 
President. 

This provision is extremely broad. The Act defines “maintain” to include not only the 
maintenance of an agency record, but also the collection of the record: “[T]he term ‘maintain’ 
includes maintain, collect, use or disseminate,” 5 U.S.C. § 552a(a)(3). 

By maintaining documents related to numerous individuals’ communications with OSC, 
the Office of Inspector General (“OIG”), EEO, and Congress, among others, the FDA 
maintained thousands of records that were, as a matter of law, not “relevant and necessary” for 
the FDA to “accomplish a purpose” for which that agency is permitted to engage in. Many other 
records collected and maintained by the FDA, such as attorney-client communications, cannot. 
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under any circumstances, meet this standard. 

Each record that was collected as part of the whistleblower surveillance program, for 
which the FDA decided to “maintain,” should be reviewed and a determination made as to how 
that specific record was both “relevant” and “necessary” for the FDA to “accomplish” its 
“purpose.” Each and every record “maintained” by the FDA as part of its surveillance program 
must meet the criteria set forth under § 552a(e)(l). The following document groups are provided 
as examples of some of the thousands of documents maintained by FDA which fall outside of the 
records for which FDA could lawfully maintain pursuant to § 552a(e)(l), In this regard, the 
FDA should provide written justification, under oath, as to the legality of maintaining each and 
every one of the following records and/or record groupings: 

• Confidential disclosures prepared for the Office of Special Counsel. Surveillance 
Cache, Bate Stamped Nos. 52368-56755. 

• Confidential communications with staff members of Congress. Surv'eillance 
Cache, Bate Stamped Nos. 1135-38, H50, 1180-82, 1186, 1210-14, 1304-14, 
1342-46, 1406-08, 1790-98, 1810, 1838-51, 72471-73, 72405-06, 72514-17, 
72,522-23. 

• Private communications with EEO Office or Confidential EEO documents. 
Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped Nos. 1282, 1370, 1628-48, 1658-60, 1694-96. 

• Communications with the Office of Inspector General. Surveillance Cache, Bate 
Stamped Nos. 65359, 65367-72, 65359, 65367-65372, 65376-412, 65415, 65419- 
65422. 

• Confidential Draft Letter to Attorney General of the United States setting forth 
Alleged violations of law. Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped Nos. 52 1 73-77. 

• Confidential attorney-client communications related to the terms and scope of 
representation provided to FDA employees who sought legal representation to file 
OSC complaints. See e.g. Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped Nos. 509-513 
(private attorney-client privileged emails with private attorneys regarding OSC 
filing). 

• Confidential attorney-client communications related to contacts with Congress 
and tactic/actions being undertaken in settlement negotiations. See e.g., 
Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped Nos. 1216-24, 1334. 

• Private communications between whistleblowers in which they discuss the 
contents of a disclosure to upper-levels of management or whether to raise 
certain issues to managers. Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped Nos. 1318-24, 
1382-92. 

• Communications regarding the attempt by one of the whistleblowers {Julian 
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Nicholas] to obtain government employment. Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped 
Nos. 803, 813-14, 845-46, 991. These intercepted emails, that were maintained 
and disclosed by FDA were collected as part of a specific search request to leam 
about Dr. Nicholas’ attempts to obtain employment. See Bate Stamped No. 1016 
in which FDA employees conducting the surveillance were instructed to “View 
All instances” of “correspondence indicating that Julian Nicholas has reapplied to 
CDRH and is being considered for a position.” 

IV. Violations of the Privacy Act of 1974, § S52a(e)(4) 

The FDA violated § 552a(e)(4) of the Privacy Act of 1974, which states: 

[Each agency shall] . . . publish in the Federal Register upon 
establishment or revision a notice of the existence and character of 
the system of records, which notice shall include . . . (E) the 
policies and practices of the agency regarding storage, 
retrievability, access controls, retention, and disposal of the records 
. . . ; (F) the title and business address of the agency official who is 
responsible for the system of records; (G) the agency procedures 
whereby an individual can be notified at his request if the system 
of records contains a record pertaining to him; (H) the agency 
procedures whereby an individual can be notified at his request 
how he can gain access to any record pertaining to him contained 
in the system of records, and how he can contest its content. 

The FDA failed to establish rules governing the “storage, retrievability, access controls, 
retention, and disposal” of the Surveillance Cache. The FDA had no process to notify the targets 
of its surveillance program that the agency had created a system of records related to them. The 
FDA had no process to notify the targets that they had the right to notification and access, or the 
right to contest the content of this system of records. 

For example, Congressional staff members whose private and constitutionally-protected 
correspondence was collected and maintained by the FDA had a right to notice regarding the 
storage of these records. The same is true for the numerous FDA employees whose materials 
were obtained. 

This provision of the Privacy Act is essential to ensure that the gross violations of law 
and privacy caused by the FDA’s online publication of the Surveillance Cache would never have 
occurred. Had the FDA not violated this provision of law, it may have been able to properly 
police its collection, storage and distribution process. 

V. Violations of the Privacy Act of 1974, § 552a(e)(6) 

The FDA violated § 552a(e)(6) of the Privacy Act of 1 974, which states: 

. . . prior to disseminating any record about an individual to any 
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person other than an agency, unless the dissemination is made 
pursuant to subsection (b)(2) of this section, make reasonable 
efforts to assure that such records are aecurate, complete, timely, 
and relevant for agency purposes. 

The FDA disseminated, at the very least, approximately 80,000 pages of records to an 
outside contractor, which in turn were made publicly available for the world to see on the World 
Wide Web or internet.* Much of the Surveillance Caehe was not “relevant for agency purposes” 
as a matter of law or fact. For example, the OSC materials, which constitute thousands of pages 
of the information provided to Quality Assoeiates, eould not, under any circumstance, be 
considered records that were “relevant for agency purposes.” 

When Quality Associates re-published these records on the World Wide Web, the 
violations were compounded. As outlined in this letter, FDA’s dissemination of protected 
communications was not “relevant for agency purposes.” These communications include 
Congressional communications, attorney-client communications, EEO draft documents, 
documents describing how persons engaged in First Amendment protected activities, and 
numerous other records. 

VI. Violations of the Privacy Act of 1974, § 552a(e)(7) of the Privacy Act 

The FDA violated § 552(a)(7) of the Privacy Act of 1 974, which states: 

[no agency may] maintain no record describing how any individual 
exercises rights guaranteed by the First Amendment unless 
expressly authorized by statute or by the individual about whom 
the record is maintained or unless pertinent to and within the scope 
of an authorized law enforcement activity. 

The Surveillance Cache confinns that the FDA collected and maintained thousands of 
pages of records “describing how” various individuals “exercise) d) rights guaranteed by the First 
Amendment.”’ These records include, but arc not limited to”: 


Given the nature and scope of the spyware that was utilized by FDA/HHS to conduct surveillance of 
whistleblowing activitic.s by the FDA employee.s, it is more than likely that the 80,000 pages rcpre.sent a small 
fraction of the documents collected or intercepted by the agency as a result of its surveillance program. 
Accordingly, the actual number of documents disseminated by the agency could be considerably greater than the 
80,000 pages that were published on the internet. 

“ .According to the U.S. Department of Justice Privacy Act guidebook: “The 0MB Guidelines advise agencies in 
determining whether a particular activity constitutes exercise of a right guaranteed by the First Amendment to ‘apply 
the broadest reasonable interpretation.’ 40 Fed. Reg. 28,948, 28,965 (July 9, 1975), available at 
http://www.whitehouse.gOv/onib/asset.s/omb/inforeg/implementation_guidelines.pdF; see also 120 Cong. Rec. 
40,406 (1974).” DOJ, (h’eniew of The Privacy Act of 1974 2010 Edition. All of the examples set forth herein are 
unquestionably covered under the First Amendment, as they constituted records related to employee speech on 
matters of “public concern” that were not subject to the “official duty” exception carved out in the case of Garcetti 
V. Ceballos, 547 U.S. 410 (2006). 
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• Documents related to communications with Congress. See, Surveillance Cache, 

Bat^tmnpe^Ios. 7251^2^^snapshot recording email from Dr. Czerska to 
||H||||||H|^^ and of Senator Grassley’s stafi); 72522-72523 

^napshotrecording emaufiornDn Smith to Dr. Czerska advising her to contact 
Grassley’s Office, Van Hollen’s Office, and Senate staff member Jack Mitchell); 
72405-72406 (snapshot recording of Mr. Hardy’s Computer 8-17-2010 shows 
email to Joan Kleinman from Congressman Van Hollen’s office); 1838-1851 
(snapshot recordings of multiple emails between Dr. Smith and Van Hollen’s 
office); 72516-72517 (Snapshot Recording of email from Dr. Czerska to Senate 
staff member Jack Mitchell with attachments complaining about Shuren and 
Sharfstein); 1154 (file folders permitting FDA to access documents filed for 
Congressional staff members, including “Joanne” and “Van Hollen;” 1436 
(screenshot of computer inbox messages showing emails to Senate staff member 
Jack Mitchell and Van Hollen staff member “Joan;” 1154 (Snapshot Recording of 
files saved for various Congressional offices, listing “desktop” folders “For 
Congress,” “For Emilia” [an aid for Senator Grassley], “For Joanne” [an aid on 
the House Oversight Committee] and for “Van Hollen.” 

• Documents related to communications with the Office of Special Counsel and/or 
complaints drafted for filing with the OSC. See Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped 
Nos. 52368-56755 (thousands of pages of OSC filing documents collected, 
maintained and distributed by FDA); 1720-1721 (Snapshot Recording of Smith 
computer shows contents of folder named “OSC Filers” that shows the names of 
all persons planning to file OSC complaints); 509-513 (private attorney-client 
privileged emails with private attorneys regarding OSC filing); 53271-53273 
(copies of confidential scanned signature pages for Dr. Nicholas’ OSC Form 1 1 
filing); 53560-53561 (copies of confidential scanned signature pages for FDA 
whistleblower Nancy Wersto’s OSC Form 11 filing); 1154 (snapshot of Desktop 
file folders containing OSC documents entitled “OSC Corrections” and “OSC 
Individual Folders Final Cruzer.” 


• Documents related to communications with the HHS Office of Inspector General. 
See Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped Nos. 65359, 65367-65372, 65389-65401, 
65407-65410, 65419-65422, 65415; 1140: screenshot listing numerous emails 
with OIG agents Les Hollie and German Melo and other documents related to 
OIG; 1164: screenshot of document folder established for “HHS OIG.” 

• Documents intercepting confidential communications between the FDA scientists 
and doctors and their attorneys. See Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped Nos. 509- 
513 (private attorney-client privileged emails with private attorneys regarding 
OSC filing); Bate Stamped No. 1326 (screenshot of inbox email from attorney 


The page numbers referenced in this letter are the page numbers placed on these documents either by FDA or 
Quality Associates. Additional examples of records collected, maintained and/or disclosed by the FDA in violation 
of § 552a(e)(7) are set forth in the discussion regarding violations of § 552a(eXl), which also sets forth specific 
citations to records published on-line by Quality Associates. 
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marked “STRICTLY CONFIDETIAL [s!c] ATTORNEY CLIENT” and 
referencing “Office of Special Counsel filing” with a message from the attorney 
stating “sounds good” [emphasisin original]); Bate Stamped No. 1280 
(screenshot of inbox email from marked “Confidential Attorney-Client 

CommunicatioirtB^ Stamped No. 1292 (screenshot of inbox email from 
attorney referencing “Office of Special Counsel Filing” with a 

message stating “Great!”)." 


Documents intercepting confidential communications related to EEO proceedings. 
See Surveillance Cache, Bate Stam ped Nos. 643-68 4 (emails with Congressional 
offices about FDA whistleblower s EEO complaint); 558-563 

(Czerska email communications with EEO office intercepted); 67320- 
67321 (Screenshots of emails from Czerska to Smith about her EEO amendment); 
1628-1651 (Screenshots of Smith editing Czerska EEO document labeled as 
ghostwriting; 67454-67460 (Email from Czerska to EEO making complainte 
aeains^Shuren); 2542-2546 (Email from Smith to EEO Officer ||||H 

about Smith EEO complaint); 1 154 (Snapshot of “Desktop” fileiold^ 
containing documents for EEO proceedings, marked as “EEO,” “Cindy EEO” and 
“Julian EEO.” 


Screenshots of the whistleblowers’ email “in-box” listing who the whistleblower 
communicated with and a summary of the communication. The “inbox” 
communications collected and maintained by FDA include: From the Screenshot 
dated 4/28/10 (page 1264): message sent to “Jack,” a Senate staff member, 
discussing “HHS OIG investigation,” a message sent from Dr. Nicholas 
discussing his “EEO fonnal complaint,” and an email discussing “amendment of 
EEO complaint;” From the Screenshot dated 5/3/10 (page 1650): “Confi^ntial 
Attorney Client Communication,” “suggested response to EEO,” ‘^^bank 
Serviee” communication; Screenshot dated 5/12/10 (page 1328): email message 
between two clients represented by one attorney under a joint representation 
agreement discussing documen^obtained from HHS OIG and the “need” to 
.speak with their attornc^B[||^’ Screenshot dated 5/14/10 (page 1340): 
numerous emails from discussing her EEO case, including her 

communications with (Amgressnie^ettlement discussions and offers, and the 
contents of her complaints; Screenshot dated 5/15/10 (page 1354): “draft email 
for Joan” (staff member for Congressman Van Hollen), “melo emails” (emails to 
and from HHS OIG investigator), email to “Jack” (a Senate staff member) 
concerning the “HHS OIG,” an email from another whistleblower, entitled 
“Retaliation and Prohibited Personnel Practices at FDA;” Screenshot dated 
5/13/10 collecting documents related to “PJ thoughts," “DOJ,” “Julian EEO,” and 
EEO.” 


^ ' Employee communications with attorneys are given special protections under the First Amendment, and are 
entitled to “rigorous protection.” Martin v. Latter, 686 F.2d 24 (D.C. Cir. 1982). The attorney-client records 
intercepted by the FDA, and thereafter maintained by the FDA and disclosed directly concerned the fact that the 
FDA whistleblowers were in the process of hiring attorneys to represent them in OSC filings. Thus, the violations 
documented in the referenced documents materially compounded the severity of the violations of the Privacy Act. 
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• The logs published online set forth an index of thousands of documents collected, 
maintained and distributed by the FDA. Thousands of pages of documents 
identified in these logs fall within the § (e)(7) prohibition concerning the 
collection, maintenance and distribution of such documents. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit explained the seriousness 
of these violations: 

Similarly, although not expressly provided for in the Constitution, 
courts have long recognized that “the First Amendment has a 
penumbra where privacy is protected from governmental 
intrusion.” Griswold v. Connecticut, 381 U. S. 479 . 483, 85 S.Ct. 

1678, 1681, 14 L.Ed.2d 510 (1965). This penumbra of privacy can 
be invaded, under certain circumstances, by the mere inquiry of 
govermnent into an individual’s exercise of First Amendment 
rights. See Buckley v. Valeo, 424 U.S. 1 . 64, 96 S.Ct. 612, 656, 46 
L.Ed.2d 659 (1976) (“compelled disclosure, in itself, can seriously 
infnnge on privacy of association and belief guaranteed by the 
First Amendment”); Gibson v. Florida Legislative Investigation 
Committee, 372 U.S, 539. 544, 83 S.Ct. 889, 893, 9 L.Ed.2d 929 
(1963); Talley v. California, 362 U.S. 60. 64, 80 S.Ct. 536, 538, 4 
L.Ed.2d 559 (1960); NAACP v. Alabama, 357 U.S. 449. 461-63, 

78 S.Ct. 1163, 1171-72, 2 L.Ed.2d 1488 (1958) (“compelled 
disclosure of affiliation with groups engaged in advocacy may 
constitute . . . effective . . . restraint on freedom of association”). 

Thus it is not surprising that Congress would have provided in 
this Act, dedicated to the protection of privacy, that an agency 
may not so much as collect information about an individual’s 
exercise of First Amendment rights except under very 
circumscribed conditions. 

Albright V, United States, 631 F.2d 915(D.C. Cir. 1 980) (emphasis added). 

The FDA and its responsible officials and contractors committed hundreds or thousands 
of violations of § (e)(7) based on a review of the Surveillance Cache alone. However, we 
estimate that the Surveillance Cache is only a sampling of millions of pages of records collected 
by the FDA pursuant to their spying program. This is a conservative estimate based on public 
representations of FDA officials regarding the nature and scope of their surveillance program 
and the technology utilized to intercept and create records of the whistleblowers’ activities. The 
FDA’s collection, maintenance and/or distribution of a large portion of these documents most 
likely violates § (e)(7). 

We request an investigation of the full and complete extent of these violations, not just 
the violations that are evidenced by the online aetivities of Quality Associates. 
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VII. Violations of the Privacy Act of 1974, § 552a(e)(9) 

The FDA violated § 552a(e)(9) of the Privacy Act of 1 974, which states: 

[Each agency shall] establish rules of conduet for persons involved 
in the design, development, operation, or maintenance of any 
system of reeords, or in maintaining any record, and instruct each 
such person with respect to such rules and the requirements of this 
section, including any other rules and procedures adopted pursuant 
to this section and the penalties for noncompliance. 

The FDA admits that commencing on April 22, 2010, it started to collect and maintain 
records on employee whistleblowers though a highly complex and intrusive warrantless 
administrative surveillance program. The agency admits that it collected and maintained records 
on at least five employee “whistleblowers” who had made in constitutionally and statutorily 
protected speech to a number of appropriate authorities. However the documents published 
online indicate that at least seven persons were subjected to covert surveillance, and a system of 
records was created on these seven persons. See Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped No. 1854. An 
additional 14 persons were eventually viewed as “collaborators” with the main whistleblowers. 
See Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped Nos. 1023-1024. 

The FDA created this system of records in or about April 20 1 0 without implementing the 
mandatory quality assurance requirements of the Privacy Act. There appears to have been no 
“rules of conduct” published by the agency controlling the behavior of persons involved in this 
program. There appears to be no “rules” governing the design of the record collection process. 
Had such rules been implemented, perhaps the agency would not have willfully and aggressively 
collected confidential documents covered under the § (e)(7) exception, and if collected would not 
have distributed such documents to outside contractors and would not have had those documents 
published on the World Wide Web. 

There appears to have been no “instructions” given to the persons responsible for 
designing, developing, operating and maintaining the system of records created by the 
surveillance program, 

VIII. Violations of the Privacy Act of 1974, § 552a(e)(10) 

The FDA violated § 552a(e)( 1 0) of the Privacy Act of 1 974, which states: 

[Each agency shall] establish appropriate administrative, technical 
and physical safeguards to insure the security and confidentiality 
of records and to protect against any anticipated threats or hazards 
to their security or integrity which could result in substantial harm, 
embarrassment, inconvenience, or unfairness to any individual on 
whom information is maintained. 

The FDA’s violation of this provision is extremely troublesome and threatens the 
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financial security of the whistleblowers who were the subject of the targeted surveillance. 

Specifically, as part of its surveillance program, the FDA purchased and authorized the 
targeted use of the highly-intrusive Spector spyware to collect and maintain records on suspected 
whistleblowers and their “collaborators.” It is clear from a review of the documents FDA 
published online, through its contractor Quality Associates, that the FDA failed to ensure that the 
system of records created with the use of the Spector program contained “appropriate 
administrative, technical and physical safeguards” that would “insure the security and 
confidentiality of records.” 

The Spector program permitted FDA to collect highly-personal information regarding its 
employees, including financial and medical data and private passwords to the employees’ 
personal third-party email and financial accounts. The FDA was able to obtain full access to the 
whistleblower-employee’s highly confidential personal financial information, and it had secret 
access to the codes necessary to effectuate financial transactions from the employee’s private 
bank and retirement accounts. 

Thus, FDA officials and unknown other employees or contractors had ready access to 
password-protected financial data, and were in a position to use this information to engage in 
fraud. 


A brief look at a handful of screenshots published online by Quality Associates 
demonstrates that FDA had access to the personal financial information of the targeted 
whistleblowers. For example; 

• Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped No. 1454 (Private Citibank Email); 

• Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped No. 1472 (Capital One statement) 

• Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped No. 1368 (Citibank Debt Card email) 

• Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped No. 1164 (an AZA Transfer of Funds 
transaction conducted by email); 

• Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped No. 1292 (email from Vanguard re: investment 
newsletter); 

• Surveillance Cache, Bate Stamped No.; 73660 (email transaetions with Mint.com, 
including loan serving transactions, fees charged to Citibank aeeount, fees 
charged to HSBC account, and weekly financial summaries). 

IX. Violations of the Privacy Act of 1974, § 552a(m) 

The FDA violated § 552a(m) of the Privacy Act of 1974, which states: 

When an agency provides by a contract for the operation by or on 
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behalf of the agency of a system of records to accomplish an 
agency function, the agency shall, consistent with its authority, 
cause the requirements of this section to be applied to such system. 

For purposes of subsection (i) of this section any such contractor 
and any employee of such contractor, if such contract is agreed to 
on or after the effective date of this section, shall be considered to 
be an employee of an agency. 

This provision mandates that any investigation into FDA’s misconduct also include a full 
investigation into the actions of FDA’s contractor. Quality Associates. 

X. Violation of the Privacy Act Requirements of the Federal Acquisition Regulations 

The FDA entered into a contract with Quality Associates to maintain and distribute 
Privacy Act protected documents. Under the provisions of the Federal Acquisition Regulations 
(“FAR”), 48 C.F.R. § 24.104, FDA must ensure that Quality Associates “design, development,” 
and “opcrat[e]” its record keeping systems in conformance with the Privacy Act. Based on the 
public disclosure of the Surveillance Cache, the FDA and / or Quality Associates violated the 
Privacy Act provisions of the FAR. 

REQUEST FOR INVESTIGATION PURSUANT TO 5 U.S.C. S 1213 

The National Whistleblowers Center hereby requests an investigation of the FDA and 
Quality Associates. Under the Whistleblower Protection Act, the U.S. Special Counsel has broad 
jurisdiction to investigate agency misconduct, including violations of law and gross 
mismanagement. See 5 U.S.C. §121 1, et seq. As set forth above, the FDA grossly mismanaged 
its obligations under the Privacy Act and violated the statutory requirements of the Aet, resulting 
in systemic violations of the legal, statutory and constitutional rights of FDA employees. 

In addition, a careful investigation must be conducted into how and why FDA collected, 
maintained and disclosed records related to the whistleblowers’ intent to file complaints with the 
OSC. All such complaints are required to be kept confidential as a matter of law, and under the 
Privacy Act FDA could not lawfully collect, maintain or disclose such records. 

The FDA’s actions undermine federal workers’ willingness to approach Congress, the 
OSC, and the OIG by destroying the prc.sumption of confidentiality. For example, in one 
intercepted e-mail, an FDA worker explains why she was reluctant to file an OSC complaint: 
“Filing will make people really unhappy . . . .” in response, her correspondent explains that OSC 
filings are confidential: “The names of the persons who file are secret , . . .” See Surveillance 
Cache, Bate Stamped Nos. 1290.'^ 

Subsequently, the FDA published her identity and her affiliation with the whistleblower 


'■ The cited document is a screenshot taken contemporaneous with the drafting of the email, and is not the finished 
document. FDA apparently thought this communication was very significant, as it separately collected and 
maintained the final version of the email. Surveillance Cache, Bated Stamped No. 579. 
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group. With the FDA’s release of these records, it is now well known and notorious that 
communications with OSC, OIG, and Congress have no guarantee of secrecy nor confidentiality. 

The Surveillance Cache should never have been collected, maintained or distributed.'^ In 
particular, interception of OSC, Congressional, and OIG-related records and communications 
should not be tolerated. Any violations should be subject to the strictest sanction. 


Thank you in advance for your prompt attention to these matters. Should_^ou need any 
additional information, please do not hesitate to contaet us by phone at (202)1 


Respectfijlly submitted, 

NATIONAL WHISTLEBLOWERS CENTER 
By: 

Lindsey M. Williams 

Director of Advocacy and Development 

National Whistleblowers Center 


Although this employee’s name was widely disclosed by FDA, in order to minimi2e the harm caused by FDA’: 
violation of law, we ask that you not publicly release this person’s identity. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 


MEMORANDUM 




Food and Daig Administration 
Of^ce of Device Evaluation 
9200 Corporate Boulevard 
Rockville. MO 20650 


October 14, 2008 


Congress of the United States 
House of Representatives 
Representative John D. Dingell 
2328 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Mr. Dingell: 


This letter seeks your urgent intervention because serious misconduct by managers of the U.S, 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA) at the Center for Devices and Radiological Health (CDRH) 
is interfering with our responsibility to ensure the safety and effectiveness of medical devices for 
the American public and with FDA’s mission to protect and promote the health of all Americans. 
Managers at CDRH have failed to follow the laws, rules, regulations and Agency Guidance to 
ensure the safety and effectiveness of medical devices and consequently, they have corrupted the 
scientific review of medical devices. This misconduct reaches the highest levels of CDRH 
management including the Center Director and Director of the Office of Device Evaluation (ODE). 


I physicians and scientists 4t CDRH have 

already sought intervention from the FDA Commissioner. The physicians and scientists 
I are responsible for ensuring the safety and effectiveness of all 
I devices before they are used on the American pub lic. The devices we regulate are 
crucial and fundamental to medical practice I 


I devices constitute a substantial | 

cost to the American health care system with more than 500 million adult and pediatric 
I procedures performed every year in the United States. 


It is crucial for FDA to regulate medical devices based on rigorous science. As stated in the 
November 2007 FDA Science Board Report' entitled “FDA Science and Mission at Risk”: 


Available at http://\vww.fda.gov/ohrms/dockets/ac/07/bricfing/2007-4329b_02_00jndex.html 
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“A strong Food and Drug Administration (FDA) is crucial for the health of our 
country. The benefits of a robust, progressive Agency are enormous; the risks of a 
debilitated, under-performing organization are incalculable. The FDA constitutes 
a critical component of our nation’s healthcare delivery and public health system. 

The FDA, as much as any public or private sector institution in this country, 
touches the lives, health and wellbeing of all Americans and is integral to the 
nation’s economy and its security. The FDA’s responsibilities for protecting the 
health of Americans are far-reaching. ... The FDA is also central to the 
economic health of the nation, regulating approximately $1 trillion in consumer 
products or 25 cents of every consumer dollar expended in this country annually. 

The industries that FDA regulates are among the most successful and innovative 
in our society, and are among the few that contribute to a positive balance of trade 
with other countries. The importance of the FDA in the nation’s security is 
similarly profound. ... Thus, the nation is at risk if FDA science is at risk .” 

There is extensive documentary evidence that managers at CDRH have corrupted and interfered 
with the scientific review of medical devices. The scientific review of medical devices is required 
to work as follows: FDA clinical and scientific experts (“FDA experts”) review submissions based 
on the best available scientific information and in accordance with the Food Drug and Cosmetic 
Act, the Code of Federal Regulations and Agency Guidance documents (when such Guidance 
documents exist for a particular device or category of devices). FDA experts give their best 
scientific judgments, opinions and conclusions regarding safety and effectiveness of medical 
devices and make corresponding regulatory recommendations. These form the scientific and 
regulatory basis for managers at FDA to make final regulatory decisions (i.e., clearance or 
approval of medical devices). While managers can disagree with FDA experts, they cannot order, 
force or otherwise coerce FDA experts to change their scientific judgments, opinions, conclusions 
or recommendations. In accordance with the law, if managers at FDA disagree with FDA experts, 
managers must document their disagreements in official Agency records, must scientifically justify 
any contrary judgments, opinions, conclusions or recommendations and must take personal 
responsibility for their final regulatory decisions. The review process is well described in long 
existing Agency Guidance.^ 

The law requires that qualified experts make safety and effectiveness determinations based on 
valid scienti fic evidence. Managers at CDRH with no scientific or medical expatiseiii^ 
Hlllllil devices, or any clinical experience in the practice of medicine | 
have ignored serious safety and effectiveness concerns of FDA experts and have ignored scientific 
regulatory requirements. To avoid accountability, these managers at CDRH have ordered, 
intimidated and coerced FDA experts to modify their scientific reviews, conclusions and 
recommendations in violation of the law. Furthermore, these managers have also ordered, 
intimidated and coerced FDA experts to make safety and effectiveness determinations that are not 
in accordance with scientific regulatory requirements, to use unsound evaluation methods, and 
accept clinical and technical data that is not scientifically valid nor obtained in accordance with 
legal requirements, such as obtaining proper informed consent from human subjects. These same 


^ Available at httn://www.fda.gQv/cdrh/e9-l-l.htinl . 
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managers have knowingly avoided and failed to properly document the basis of their decisions in 
official Agency records. 

Under the banner of regulatory “precedent,” managers at CDRH have demanded that physicians 
and scientists review regulatory submissions employing methods, and accepting evidence and 
conclusions, that are not scientifically proven and clinically validated. These demands appear to 
be based on the misguided notion that because flawed methods, evidence and conclusions were 
used or accepted in the recent or even the remote past, we must continue to blindly and knowingly 
accept these flawed methods, evidence and conclusions and continue to use them as the basis for 
regulatory recommendations. Such invalid regulatory “precedenf’ goes against current scientific 
and clinical evidence. Rather than remedy past regulatory or scientific errors after they come to 
light, and rather than applying the best and latest scientific knowledge and methodology, these 
managers at CDRH knowingly continue to make the same regulatory and scientific mistakes over 
and over again. Rather than recall, re-evaluate or otherwise deal with potentially unsafe or 
ineffective devices that are already on the market, these managers at CDRH continue to approve 
more devices of the same kind in a non-transparent and non-scientific manner. This is especially 
true of the 5 1 0(k) program but also applies to the PMA program as well as the advice and guidance 
given to manufacturers before they make regulatory submissions. The practices described above 
represent an unwarranted risk to public health and a silent danger that may only be recognized 
after many years. 


When physicians and scientists have objected to the management practices described above, 
managers at CDRH have engaged in reprisals and ignored these critical concerns. FDA physicians 
and scientists therefore contacted the Office of the Commissioner: 


On May 31, 2008, | FDA physicians and scientists wrote to 

the FDA Commissioner, Dr. Andrew von Eschenbach (See attached letter), 

• The Commissioner immediately asked Mr. William McConagha, the Assistant Commissioner 
for Integrity and Accountability, to begin a full investigation. 


• Since early June 2008, FDA physicians and scientists have met with Mr, McConagha 
numerous times and have facilitated his investigation by providing written documentary 
evidence including internal emails, reviews, memos, meeting minutes, etc, 

• Mr. McConagha has characterized the documentary evidence as “compelling.” “convincing” 
and “sufficienf to Justify curative and disciplinary actions. As a result, the Commissioner met 
with the CDRH Director in August. 


Oi^^tember 3, 2008, FDA physicians and scientists | 

met with the Director of CDRH in the presence of representatives from the 
Commissioner’s Office. At the request ofMr. McConagha, the FDA physicians and scientists 
presented the issues and documentary evidence to the Director of CDRH (See attached 
presentation). 
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• The Director of CDRH then conducted his own investigation and concluded that we, FDA 

physicians and scientists, need to “move forward,” thus allowing managers to avoid and evade 
any accountability and without taking any curative or disciplinary actions whatsoever. The 
Director of CDRH has further aggravated the situation by knowingly allowing a continuation 
of management reprisals. The^eprisalsnowincluderemoval and threatened removal of 
physicians and scientists illegal and improper 

employee performance evaluations. 

• On September 29, 2008, FDA physicians and scientists wrote a second letter to Dr. von 
Eschenbach (see attached letter). 


To date, despite involvement by the Commissioners Office, there has been enormous internal 
resistance from entrenched managers at CDRH including the Center Director and the Director of 
ODE. These managers seem far more concerned about ensuring their current positions and 
protecting and promoting their own careers and those of their cronies, than they are about ensuring 
the safety and effectiveness of medical devices and protecting and promoting the health of all 
Americans. CDRH managers prefer to employ regulation-based “pseudo-science” rather than 
science-based regulation. 


It is evident that managers at CDRH have deviated from FDA’s mission to identify and address 
underlying problems with medical devices before they cause irrepa rable harm, and this deviation 
has placed the American people at risk. Given the large number of IIHB 
submissions to theFDAj^e complexity of the scientific and medical issues involved and the 
importance of imilllllll^B devices to the practice of medicine, we believe thatprpperreeulatio^f 
I devices require s the establishment of a new and separate Office at FDA [H|||||||H||||||| 
This Office must be staffed by expert physicians and scientists at all levels 
including management and must provide vision and leadership by being proactive rather than 
reactive, by incorporating the latest scientific and technological evidence into device evaluation, 
compliance and post-market surveillance, and by making all regulatory decisions in a transparent 
manner based on sound scientific and clinical principles, At the same time, there is a need for new 
legislation that modernizes the regulatory structure of the 5 10(k) program so that complex medical 
devices are not allowed onto the market without a comprehensive (or insomecases, any) clinical 
evaluation of their safety and effectiveness. This is especially!^ for^^l^l devices due to 
their markedly increased use in clinical practice and because devices employ highly complex 
hardware and software, undergo rapid technological changes and touch the lives of so many 
patients on a daily basis. The c urrent fr amework for medical device adve rse event reporting does 
not w ork for many devices es the adverse effects of 

devices are rarely detected immediately, are not transparent on an individual patient basis, 
and can only be prevented by a rigorous pre-market evaluation process. 


FDA leaders need to re-establish the trust of the American people. Congress needs to ensure that 
FDA physicians and scientists can do their jobs by being allowed to follow the laws, rules and 
regulations without fear of reprisal, by applying the best and latest scientific knowledge and 
methodologies, by having an updated modem regulatory structure, and by allocating sufficient 
financial and other resources to FDA.' Finally, FDA leaders and Congress must restore 
compliance with the law, must hold accountable those managers at FDA that fail to carry out the 
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FDA mission to protect and promote the health of all Americans, and must protect FDA physicians 
and scientists so that they can protect the American public. 

As the Branch of government responsible for overeight of the FDA, we urgently seek your 
Intervention and help. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH & HUMAN SERVICES 


JUL 1 G ?012 


Food and Drug Administration 
Silver Spring, MO 20993 


JUL 1 3 2012 


The Honorable Darrell Issa 
Chairman 

Commitlee on Oversight and Government Reform 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman; 

Thank you for your letter of February 9, 2012, requesting information about the use of computer 
monitoring by the Food and Drug Administration (FDA or the Agency) to investigate the illegal 
and unauthorized release of confidential information related to medical device applications and 
submissions. 

In connection with this matter, there are several cases in active litigation and open investigations 
by the U.S. Office of Special Counsel (OSC). Further, on June 14, 2012, in response to a request 
from OSC, the Secretary of Healtli and Human Services (HHS) asked the HHS Office of 
Inspector Genera! (OIG) to conduct an investigation of the premarket review process for some 
medical device applications and submissions, which, in part, relate to the aforementioned 
unauthorized disclosures. The litigation, OSC investigations, OIG referral, and commensurate 
need to understand all the facts surrounding the improper disclosure of confidential information, 
and the subsequent Agency response, require a thorough and deliberate review of events, 'fhis 
review must respect the rights of individual employees as well as protect governmental legal 
prerogatives. Such constraints might limit the Agency’s response to questions related to matters 
involved in the litigation and open investigations. Please accept my apology for the delay in 
responding due to the pending investigations and litigation related to this matter. 

FDA recognizes and appreciates the Committee’s legitimate oversight interest in the issues 
raised in your letter. We share your concern that our employees be afforded all appropriate and 
available opportunities to raise issues relating to Agency policies and decisions. At the same 
time, FDA has important obligations to ensure the integrity of the medical device premarket 
review process, which requires FDA, including the Center for Devices and Radiological Health 
(CDRH), to routinely receive and review trade secrets and confidential commercial information 
submitted by regulated entities, the disclosure of which could cause competitive harm to the 
company submitting the information. Congress has enacted statutes that expressly prohibit FDA 
personnel from disclosing trade secrets and confidential commercial information. Such 
unauthorized disclosures not only violate federal law and undermine the integrity of FDA 
programs; they also can result in civil suits against FDA andfor criminai and monetary penalties 
against its employees. In many instances, the mere fad that a device firm has submitted a pre- 
market submission or application is itself confidential. Similarly, details about a company’s 
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product in development, or the data and information concerning a product’s safety and 
effectiveness, could give the company’s competitors an unfair advantage by providing previously 
unavailable insights into the development process, and disclosure of such details could 
undermine incentives for innovation and competition in the commercial market. Protection of 
this highly sensitive information is of utmost importance to FDA. 

Please note that this response may include information that is trade secret, commercial 
confidential, or other information otherwise protected from disclosure to the public, for example 
under the Freedom of Information Act (5 U.S.C, § 552), the Trade Secrets Act ( 1 8 U.S.C. § 

1905), the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C, § 331 0), and Agency regulations. 
We respectfully request that the Committee not publish such information in order to preserve the 
proprietary and competitive interests of the companies involved, as well as other significant 
interests, FDA staff would be pleased to discuss with Committee staff the protected status of any 
specific information. 

Please also note that this letter reflects FDA’s current understanding of the facts pertaining to 
this matter and is based upon the Agency’s review of the matter to date. 

FD.A construes the questions in your letter to relate to the individuals who were signatories to the 
January 2009 letter to which your letter refers, as well as to Lakshmi Vishnuvajjala, who, though 
not a signatory, was one of the five individuals whose computer activity was monitored by FDA 
pursuant to the Agency’s investigation into suspected unauthorized disclosures by CDRH 
personnel. 

We have restated your specific questions below in bold, followed by our responses. 

1. Identify the individual(s) responsible for deciding to initiate monitoring of the personal 
e-mail accounts of the FDA Nine. 

In 2009 and 20 1 0, FDA became aware of a scries of unauthorized diselosures of eonfidential 
information contained in various medical device premarket applications and submissions under 
review. For instance, on January 13, 2009, The Xew York Times (Times) published an article that 
included confidential information from iCAD’s then-pending premarket approval application 
(PMA) for its SecondLook Digital Computer-aided Detection for Mammography device. 
According to information iCAD provided to FDA, the article’s author informed the company that 
he had received "internal FDA documents" regarding the device from “Scientific Officers of the 
FDA.” On January 13, 2009, legal counsel for iCAD sent a letter to the CDRH Ombudsman 
expressing concern regarding the apparent disclosure by FDA of the company’s confidential 
PMA information. The January 13, 2009, Times article also quoted from an internal Agency 
memorandum regarding the pending review of Shina Systems’ submission seeking clearance to 
market its AngioCt device. A consultation review memorandum on the premaiket notification 
submission ('rcfciTcdloa>wC|M0^)’’) had been written on March 14, 2008, by other CDRH 
personnel to|||||||||||||||||[|||^^|||||[^ a CDRH staff fellow, and Dr. Robert Smith, an PDA 
medical officer. 
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Then, on April 16, 2010, CDRH received a letter from legal counsel for GE Healthcare Inc., 
alleging that FDA had disclosed to the press confidential information from the firm’s premaiket 
notification submission for a new CT colonography screening indication for its CT 
Colonography II image analysis software visualization device. The letter referenced a March 28, 
2010, Times article as evidence that confidential information from the company’s 510(k) 
submission had been leaked to the press in violation of federal law, FDA regulations, and 
internal Agency policy. This article referred to “[sjcores of internal agency documents made 
available to The New York Times.” Although the article did not disclose the source of the 
internal agency documents, it included quotes from both Dr. Robert Smith and former FDA 
contractor. Dr. Julian Nicholas. The firm requested that FDA “conduct an internal investigation 
into how this information was leaked to the press.” 

The question of the authorization of monitoring is being addressed in tlie OSC mvestigation you 
and Senator Grassley have requested, as well as the pending litigation, and the Agency is still 
identifying and gathering evidence with respect to these issues. 

We can assure you, however, that the Agency did not monitor these individuals’ use of non- 
government-owned computers, To the extent an individual elected to use a government 
computer to engage in correspondence using a personal e-mail account, data derived from such 
use were collected in the same manner as were data derived from other uses of the government- 
issued computer. 

2. Identify each employee who was the subject of any form of surveillance, including, but 
not limited to, screen captures and e-mail monitoring. 

FDA authorized active monitoring of th e use of governmen t-owned computers by the following 
individuals'. Ewa Czerska, Paul Hardy, ||[|m||[|mim Robert Smith, and Lakshmi 
Vishnuvajjala. 

3. State the date on which surveillance started for each employee identified above. 
Software-enabling active monitoring of computer activity was installed by FDA as follows: 

• Robert Smith - April 22, 2010 

• Paul Hardy -May 24, 2010 

• June 30, 2010 

• Ewa Czerska - June 30, 2010 

• Lakshmi Vishnuvajjala- June 30, 2010 

As listed above, software-enabling computer monitoring was installed on Dr, Smith’s 
government-issued computer on April 22, 2010 — five days after FDA received the GE 
Healthcare letter alleging unlawful public disclosure of confidential information. During the 
course of monitoring Dr. Smith’s use of his government-issued computer, evidence was 
uncovered suggesting that certain additional CDRH personnel were participating in unauthorized 
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disclosures of information, and monitoring was expanded to include these additional personnel, 
as noted above. 


Altliough your letter states that “(t)he first documented interception of an e-mail occurred in 
January 2009,” this is incorrect. As indicated above, in no case were any of these individuals 
subject to computer monitoring prior to April 22, 2010, Screenshots of e-mails that were 
originally sent or received prior to the date on which monitoring was initiated could only have 
been captured as a result of the individual having opened or reopened the e-mail message on 
his/her FDA computer after the date monitoring was commenced. 


4. For any individual no longer employed by FDA whose e-mail was monitored, please 
explain the eircumsiances of departure from the agency, including relevant dates, 

• General Schedule employee who was removed from her position on 

April 29, 2011, for unauthorized disclosure of confidential informa tion. Pursuan t to an 
agreement recently reached between OSC and both HHS and FDA.HiHHihas been 
temporarily reappointed with pay through July 31, 2012. 

I was a Commissioned Corps officer within the U.S. Public Health Service, 
who was not recommended for promotion by the Annual Promotion Board in September 
2011. On October 9, 201 1 , he was terminated from the Regular Corps pursuant to ''*2 
U.S.C,§211(g), 


Jwas at FDA as a limited-term staff fellow appointed pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. § 209(g). Her term appointment expired on November 6, 2010. 

• a Schedule A Appointment Medical Officer. His term appointment 

expired on July 31, 2010, 

Explain the extent of the agency’s surveillance of the FDA Nine, including a description 
of the methods for and frequency of any surveillance. 


As noted above, FDa collected data regarding certain personnel’s use of their government- 
owned computers. For each of the individuals subject to computer monitoring, data were 
collected from the following sources: 


• Screenshots, taken every five seconds, of the totality of whatever was visible on one or 
more monitors in use for a given government-issued computer; 

• All e-mail sent or received to/from a given government-issued computer; 

• All network activity to/from the government-issued computer; 

• All data stored on and printed from the government-issued computer or an external 
storage drive connected thereto; and 

• .All keystrokes performed on the government-i.ssued computer. 
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According to individuals involved at the time, as well as our review of the matter to date, the 
data collected were searched to identify records of correspondence leaving the FDA network in 
which the e-mail or any attachment to it contained the term “colonography” or the letter “k” 
immediately followed by a series of numbers, the latter being intended to identify reference to 
specific 5 10(k) premarket notification submissions as to which FDA had received complaints 
about improper disclosures of confidential information. Later, the search parameters were 
broadened to include terms beginning with the letter “p” or “g,” followed by a series of numbers, 
which would potentially correspond to premarket approval device applications or investigational 
device exemption applications, respectively. Search terms were also eventually expanded to 
include the names and manufacturers of products about which it was suspected unauthorized 
disclosures may have been/or were being made. FDA also endeavored to identify e-mails being 
sent to individuals outside the FDA network that appeared to include confidential Agency 
records. 

FDA is not aware of any information that suggests that Agency personnel collected passwords 
for individuals’ personal e-mail accounts. According to the forensic engineer principally 
involved in the computer monitoring, to the extent individuals’ passwords may have been 
captured, it would have been incidental to the objective of the monitoring and FDA did not 
utilize or otherwise take any action related to such passwords. 

To the extent FDA became aware of the use of personal e-mail accounts to transmit information, 
it was either thiough the identification of screenshots, which in many cases recorded 
correspondence that had been accessed on an FDA computer, or because the individual used his 
or her FDA e-mail account to send Agency records to his or her own personal e-mail address. It 
should be noted that once monitored individuals transmitted Agency records to their own 
personal e-mail account, in many cases the records were almost immediately forwarded further 
to individuals outside the government. 

Note that since 2009, all users of the FDA computer network have received notice upon logging 
into an FDA computer that they should have no reasonable expectation of privacy when utilizing 
the FDA computer system.' 


' For example, upon logging on to the FDA network, users immediately receive the tollowing warning message; 

You ore accessing a U.S. Govemmeut infonnation system, which includes (1) this computer, (2) this 
computer network, (3) all computers connected to this network, and (4) all devices and storage media 
attached to this network or to a computer on this network. 

Tliis information system is provided for U.S. Government-authorized use only. Unauthorized or improper 
use of this system may result in disciplinary action, as well as civil and criminal penaities. 

By using this information, you understand and consent to the following; 

• You have no reasonable expectation of privacy regarding any communications or data transiting or 
stored on this information system. At any time, and for any lawfiil government purpose, the 
government may monitor, intercept, and search and seize any communication or data transiting or 
stored on this information system. 
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Page 6 - The Honorable Darrell Issa 


6. State the purpose of the agency’s surveillance of the FDA Nine. 

FDA initiated monitoring of the government-owned computers of the five individuals identified 
above for two principal purposes: 1) to identify the source of the unauthorized disclosures, if 
possible; and 2) to identify any further such unauthorized disclosures so as to better enable FDA 
to facilitate their cessation. 

Your letter states that “it appears that FDA targeted these employees for surveillance because 
they talked to Congress.” Beginning as early as October 2008, FDA had begun receiving letters 
and other inquires from multiple Congressional offices regarding concerns brought to them by 
various members of the group of individuals you reference. These inquiries made clear that 
CDRH personnel were seeking the intervention of Congress. Nonetheless, it was not until 
approximately 18 months after FDA began to receive such inquiries that the monitoring of Dr. 
Smith’s government-owned computer activity was initiated. The impetus for the monitoring was 
not any communication to Congress, Rather, the impetus for monitoring was the March 2010 
Times article and the receipt of the OE Healthcare letter just prior to the initiation of monitoring, 
which indicated that the preceding pattern of similar unauthorized disclosures of confidential 
information from other pending medical device applications and submissions was continuing 
unabated. It should also be noted that, in conducting the computer monitoring, data were 
collected without regard to the identity of the individuals with whom the user may have been 
corresponding. 

7. Explain the legal justification relied on by FDA to initiate surveillance of the FDA Nine. 

As explained above, this matter is the subject of current litigation. It should be noted, however, 
as described above, that since 2009 all users of the FDA computer network have received notice 
upon logging in that they should have no reasonable expectation of privacy when utilizing the 
FDA computer system. Please sec footnote 1 for the text of the infoimation that all users 
receive. 

You have also requested documents, and we have restated below your reque,sts, followed by our 
responses. 

1. Documents referring or relating to the FDA Nine collectively or individually, including, 
but not limited to, all communications to or from Gregory Campbell, Dr. Jeffrey 
Shuren, Ruth McKee, Ralph Tyler, or Dr. Joshua Sharfstein. 


• Any communications or data transiting or stored on this information system may be disclosed ot u.seJ 
tor any lawful government purpose. 

1 be above warning has been in continuous use since at least Septemba 20 lU, and a similar wanting was in use a! 
the lime the moniloiing, as de.scribed herein, was initiated. Additionally, all FDA personnel arc required to receive 
Compute! .Security Awareness Training annually, during which they are reminded, among other things, that all 
network activity may be monitored The employees about whom you have inquiied received such annual training 
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Page 7 - The Honorable Darrell Issa 


FDA is continuing to gather responsive documents, which will be provided in a rolling 
production. 

2. Documents created or obtained as a result of e-mail monitoring since January 1, 2009, 
including but not limited to all documents in the file named “FDA 9.” 

As noted above, FDA did not commence the computer monitoring discussed above until various 
dates in 2010. The Agency is continuing to gather responsive documents, which will be 
provided in a rolling production. 

3. Guidance from the Ofilce of the General Counsel referring or relating to monitoring 
employee e-mail accounts. 

We are working to identify any documents that may be responsive to this request, 

4. Guidance from the Office of the Inspector General referring or relating to monitoring 
employee e-mail accounts. 

We are not aware of documents provided to FDA by OIG that provide general guidance, with 
respect to the monitoring of employee e-mail accounts. 

Thank you, again, for contacting us concerning this matter, If you have further questions, please 
let us know. 


Sincerely, 

Jeanne Ireland 
Assistant Commissioner 
for Legislation 


cc: The Honorable Elijah E. Cummings 
Ranking Member 

Committee on Oversight and Government Reform 
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Interim Report of Investigation 


Lon Davis, Chief Information OfGccr 
CC ]oc Aibaugb, Chief Infotmarioo Security Officer 

[■ rom }oe Hoofnaglc, Incident Response and Forensic Lead; Chnsrophci Newsom. 

Incident Response and Forensic Invesngator 

Date: June 3, 2010 

Subiecr [ntenm Report of Invesogations - Robert C. SMIThl 


In May of 2010 specific allcgadoDs were presented to the h'DA Secunty Deparanenr regarding 
R-oberc C, SMITH, Medical Officer - CDRH/ODE/DRARD These allcgauons pertatned to the 
foijoWLOg 

• Ghost wridog HIS subordinates* reports, in particular those surrounding chose reports that 
aic idennficd by the letter '*K” followed by six (6) numbers, 

• SMITFI commuaicating with external news sources (press) regarding HIS concerns over the 
PDAT approval process of particular medical dc^^iccs suirounding Cl' scans and 
colonograpby. Tlus allegaooa particolarly related to Gardiner Hams, reporter for the New 
York Times. 

Hie Sccucity Department has irunated a review of FDA data sources associated with SMITH to 
detcerrune the validity cf the allegatjons. The anaJydcal findings to date appear to support the 
alkgaaons, howevee the review is ongoing and subsrandal x’olumcs of data are currently being culled, 

The .subordinate iatormadon that follows contains. 

• FDA personnel that appear to be involved with the aDcgations, 

• Lommunicauons with eitemal press sources, including Gardiner Harris, reporter for the 
New York Tunes, 

• Collaborafion amongst FDA pcrsoAucl and cxtcrual sources to provide defamarorv 
infoimaciou about ihc FDA approval process as well as issues regarding hostile woik 
en\''ironmeaT and discriminaaon, 

• Distribudon of potenually sensirive information to cxtcraal, non FDA sources, and 

• IntormadoD indicating porenOal involvement of Congress mcmber(s) senung as conduits lo 
ihe press. 
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Interim Report of Investigations - Robert C. SMITH 


Subjects of Interesc .3 

Primary Subjects 3 

Secondary Subjects 3 

Aacillacy Subjects 4 

Media Outlet Subjects 4 

Interim Report of Analysis & Findings 6 

Allegation 1: GhostWriting 6 

Allegation 2: Supplying Internal Documents and Information to External Sources 6 

Possible Future Concerns: 7 

Possible Potential Issue: 8 

Possible Collaboratioa Issue: 8 


2 
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liilcrini RCS Rciiort of Analysis & Fiiuliims 

* Underlined items indicate findings post “Preliminary RCS Analysis Results.doc" 
Allegation 1: Ghost W ritiii" 

• Indications of RCS receiving documents and email from co-workers / co- 
complainants pertaining to investigation via FDA email and Gmail 

• Documents being edited by RCS and returned via Gmail - Mostly investigation 
related documentation. 

• Lengthy suggestions of content to be used supplied by RC.S via Gmail. These are 
contained in body of email for use by recipients (co-workers / co-complainants) 

• Documents heme edited hv RCS and retunied via Gmail - Identified Device 
Review doeumeius-etuiesnondenee. 

• Man y of the above referenced documents and communications are cuncml v uniii!,' 
to .IN for leview'iiiinit. 


• .IN euiTcml v. heavily involved in coirmiunications reeardini.' iin csti g ntioii 
\'iew‘ All possible mstances of the above allegation in order by date 


Allc L’ alion 2; Stmiilviiia Internal Documents and Inforntation to External Sources 

• Multiple Gmail contacts with Gardiner Hants- NY Times 

Identified multiple Gmail eommunicalions between RCS and Gardiner Harris 
regarding telephonic communications and in-person meetings 

\'icw .All instances of the above noted in order by date 

• .Multiple Gmail contacts with Matthew Perrone /Associated Press News 
IdenliFied multiple Gmail communications between RCS and Gardiner Harris 
regarding telephonic commnnications and in-person meetings 

\'iew .All instances of the above noted in order by date 

• Multiple Gmail contacts with .Alyah Khan - Inside Washington Publishers news 
organization 

o RCS Received internal document via Gmail from Kahn reference Cliiis 
\'an Hollcn Alyah rctiuested in .same email not to be revealed as .source 
or distribute document. 

\’icw .All instances of the above noted in order by date 
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o RCS currently assisting Khan with editing story regarding Chris Van 
HoMen 

View All instances of the above noted in order by date 

o Kahn indicates the “editor" wants to hold the “Van 1 lollen story” as of 
May 14, 2010 

View All instances of the above noted in order by date 

o RCS and JN are in coinniunication with Kahn regarding articles 

View All instances of the above noted in order by date 

o RCS and JN are in communication with Robert Lowes (Unknown News 
Or al niav be an associate of Kahn's 

View All instances of the above noted in order by date 

• Multiple Gmail contacts with Joe Beraanlino and Rochelle tunk last name ) - RCN 
Cable Washington based Direct Cable nrovider) 

Identified multiple Gmail communications between requesting times to meet and 
talk. 

View All instances of the above noted in order by date 

• RCS and JN received communication from Lainev Moseley- ( Philadelphia 
Journalist of Unknown News Org) - Looking for a “Bigger Sinrv'’ on CT scans, 
patient safel y and FDA recommendations. 

View All instances of the above noted in order by date 


• Mulli n ic Gmail contacts with Ned Feder (POGO - Project On Government 
Ovcr.si u ht- non affiliated non nrofil) - Emails include attachments with 
siunificanl amount of documents. 


View All instances of the above noted in order by date 

• Multi p le Gmail contacts with Jack Mitchell (aging.senate.gov) - Emails include 
attaclmrenls with significant amount ofdocumenls includiim those self-redacted. 


View All instances of the above noted in order by date 
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• Multiple Gmail contacts with JN - Emails include attachments with .sieiiiricam 
amount of documents including those self-redacted 


View All instances of the above noted in order by date 

• Multinie Gmail contacts with Joan Kleinnian (District Director for Re n. Chris 
Van Hnllen) - Emails include attachments with significant amount of documents 
including those self-redacted. 

View All instances of the above noted in order by date 


Possible Future Concerns: 


• Gmail from Paul Hardy stating ‘Time to pound them into dust - 1 think its time to 
talk to Joe about the documentary on Frontline" - Received May 1 1, 2010 - (Joe 
is an unknown person) 

View All instances of the above noted in order by date 

• Gmail correspondence indicating that Julian Nicholas has reapplied to CDRH and 
is heine considered fora position. 

View All instances of the above noted in order by date 


Possible Potential Issue: 


• Gmail coiTespondence with outside physician(s) - Possible FDA research 
knowledge being leveraged (ref CON and STARK) CSIRT not sure whether or 
not is these are FDA internal projects. 

View All instances of the above noted in order by date 

• linage of Certiftcate of Remittance (transfer) froin Shinan Bank dated 4/ 1 5/09 
viewed on 4/26/2010 


View All instances of the above noted in order by date 
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Possible Collahoration Issue: 


• Numerous FDA emails and Gmail amongst primary and secondary actors 
indicating collaborative con'espondence regarding review, editing, compilation, 
production or distribution of verbiage, documentation and information pertaining 
to medical reviews, cunent investigations, claims against HH S/FDA, and release 
of information to external organizations. 

View All instances of the above noted in order by date 

• Emails among Actors indicating a collaborative plan to produce a document 
defamatory to HI IS/FDA that will be passed to Joan Kleinman, leaked to the press 
on Chris Van llollen's letterhead and returned to Van llollen's Otilce 

View All instances of the above noted in order by date 

• Email among Actors indicatinu a collaborative plan to modify documentfsl to 
reflect only inconsistencies and remove any .sneculative information. 

View All instances of the above noted in order by date 
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MEMORANDUM 


March 23, 2009 


To; Leslie W.Hollie 

Superviscr>' Special Agent 
Office of Investigations 
Office of Inspector General 
Department of Health & Hman Services 

From: Les Weinstein 
Ombudsman 

Center for Devices and Radiological Health (CDRH) 

Food & Drug Administration 
Department of Health & Human Sendees 

As you requested, enclosed are documents related to the Radiological Devices Branch 
and the current allegations. 

Please contact me if you need any additional infonnaiion. 

Thank you. 
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HOGAN & 
HARTSON 


Janu2i>' 13, 2005 






iLeosWJ' 


jd 


BY HAND DELIVERY 

PMA Document Mail Center (HFZ-401) 
Center for Dev-ices and Radiological Health 
Ofnce of Device Evaluation 
Food and Drug Administration 
9200 Corporate Boulevard 
Rockville, MD 20850 


Hi^an & HaftSEKi Uf 

CDlumbia Square 
555 Itiinaerrth Street, NW 



wwwithlaw.com 


John J. Smith, M.D., J.D, 



Re: Possible Disclosure of Confidential iCAD, Inc., PMA Application Information 

(POiOOSS) 


Attn: Les S. Wemsteia (HFZ-5) 


Dear Mr. Weinstein: 

On behalf of our client, iCAD, Inc. (“iCAD” or “the company”), we are writing to provide the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration (“FDA” or the “^ency”) with the company’s letter 
describing possible disclosure of confidential information contained within the company’s PMA 
application. 

Should you have any questions regarding this enclosed letter, please contact me at the number 
above. 


Sincerely, 

John J. Smith, M.D., J.D. 



Enclosures 
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Shuren, Jeff 


From: 

Sent: 

To: 

Cc: 

Subject: 


Weinstein. Les S 


Shuren. Jeff 

Unauthorized Disclosures 


Attachments: 


Document, pdf; I 


I audiUls; NYT Jan 13 2009.pdf;| 


I March 26 2008.doc; Document pdf; Document.pdf 


- clinical cardiology review 


Mr. Hollie- —-As you had suggested during our phone conversation yesterday, lam sending you this email regarding a 
third (# 1 below) unauthorized and inappropriate disclosure of information to the press in, or from, internal FDA documents 
regarding the review of marketing applications submitted to the Office of Device Evaluation (ODE) in FDA's Center for 
Devices and Radiological Health (CDRH). FDA is referring this to OfG lor an investigation into this disclosure in addition to 
the other two disclosures (#2 and #3 below) we previously referred to OIG earlier this year. 

1 . On October 1, 2009, Dr. Jeff Shuren. Acting Center Director; Dr. Bram Zuckerman, Director of the Division of 
Cardiovascular Devices (DCD); Mathew Hidebrenner, a Branch Chief in DCD; and Timothy Ulatowski, Director of the 
Office of Compliance, participated in a Wall Street Joum^elephone interview with reporter Alicia Mundy regarding the 
Edwards dETiogix annuioplast\^in^(510(k} numberUmi^ To their surprise Ms. Mundy was able to auot^ronUhe 
510(k) reviewer’s memo pnHHHwhich is attached. The memo was completed by the lead reviewer. ||||||^ 
on April 9. 2009. The 510(k} has since been cleared for marketing. It is on IMAGE (an electronic imaging system for 
CDRH documents). Dr. Zuckerman believes that someone from CDRI! accessed IMAGE (which anyone in CDRH can do) 
and sent this document out. Reviewer memos are disdosable under FOIA but only after they have been officially 
requested and appropriately redacted. The CDRH FOIA office informed me that this memo has not been requested or 
released via FOIA, and that it contains trade secret (TSI) and confidential commercial information (CCI) that is not 
disclosabie. The following memo has portions marked in pink on pages 2. 10, 11. 14, 10 and 19 indicating TSI (trade 
secret information) and CC! (confidential commercial information). 

■ffi 

DooimenLpdf (5 
MB) 

7 0 get a list of people who electronically accessed the memo, we asked our IT staff to search IMAGE audit information 
from the date of the memo (April 9) up to and including the date of the interview w th Ms. Mundy (October 1 ), The following 
list shows that four people accessed the 25-page document indicated by the color green in column E. ( The color yellow 
indicates a related 2-page document that is fully disclosabie; I am not attaching this document.) 



(20 KB) 


For further information please contact me or Dr Zuckerman. 


2. AngioCT device (K071871) wrote the attac^d consult review memo on 

mmiHjand Dr Robeit Smith, both from the Radiological Devices Branch (RDB) in th e Divisio n of Reproductive^™ 
Abdomm^ and Radiological Devices (DRARD), The memo is dated March 26, 2008. Dr.|||||was made aware of the 
release of this memo when ft appeared in the attached New York Times aiticie on Janua, 7 13, 2009. Please let me know if 
OIG needs any information in addition to what FDA has already sent. 
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t/24 i :57 PM 



2O09.pdf (36 K8) ca/tJioiogy... 

3. ICAD appealed their PMA, P010038/S12. for the SecondLook Digital product for mammography: Gardiner Harris ( New 
York Tffnes) spoke with ICAD on January 9. 2009. When CAD asked the source of his information, he said it was ’from 
internal FDA documents” and that "they were sent by scientific officers of the FD A." This prod uct is regulated by RDB in 
ORARO. Please see attached correspondence to me from CAD and their lawyer.jHBHkf Hogan and 
Please let me know if OiG needs any information in additicm to what FDA has already sent. 


1 ■ffi 

Doetiment.pdf (1 Documentpdf (2 

MB) MB) 

You mentioned that you wouid forward this email has tt« lead for the overall investigation No 

the allegations fr^r the Radiological Devices GranchTan^^^^HI^^I who has the lead for the related investigation 
into the disclosure of prcfirietary information. Please have them call me to apprise me of the ctirent status of these 
investigations. Thank you very much, 


T wish you w^t h your r>ew assignment^ 


Les Weinstein 


Ombudsman 

Office of the Center Director 


Center for Devices and Radiological Health 
Food and Dmo Admlnlgfralion 


W.O. Bldg. 66L 
10903 NH Ave. 

Silver Spring MD 20993 



2 

P2 
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DEPARTTV-ljJNT OF HEALTH A.NB KCT^lAiN SERVES 


Omcs oflnspcCTor Gcaeral 
OSes of ICYKtigatioos 
Spgcia; fnvgsccgtions Braneh 
Washington, D.C, 2CO01 


MAYlgJSW 


!k‘Ir. Kiark McCo-u’ct 

Special Agent in Cbatge 

U,S. Department of Rsalth msd Human Services 

Food and Drag AdmirjsE:a.uoa 

Office of Ciiminai Investigations 


Office of IntemalAfrars 
I Church Street, HHH 
Rockville, AfD 20S50 


RE; Case Xante: I'nauthorized Disclosure of Infonnation 
01 Fife r.Kl 01001413 


SAC McComtack: 

Tile U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (HHS), Office of Inspector General (DIG), Office 
of Inrestiaations (0!)- Special Investigations Branch (SIB), is in receipt of your referral (OIA File 
2OlO-OIA-970-073}, At this time, based on the infortaatio!) provided, OIU/Ol'SI3 will be taking no 
aoSoA Th e refetral lacks any evidence of criminal condiicl on the part of any HHS employee. 
AdditionailyT^ U.S.C. flil 3, identifies that disclosures, such as the ones allege(i,.-n'ljen they tdate to 
maltos of public safely may be made to the media and Congress as long as the material released is not 
speoilically prohibited by law and protected by Executive Order or Kalionai Securit)' Classificatioit. 

The OIG is appreciative of your support in its overall mission. Thank you for contacting the OIG On luis 
inattttShoi^TO^avc any questions, or need any additional infbnnatioD, please feel 6ee to contact 


Rcspecduily, 



Scoit A. Vanlrease 

Assistant Special Agent in Charge 

Special In^'cst^gations Branch 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH & HUMAN SERVICES 


Food and Drug Adminrstration 
10903 New Hampshire Avenue 
Silver Spring. MD 20993*0002 


June 28,2010 


Darnej •L'eyjn5pn!:| pspector General 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
Office of Inspector General 
Washington, DC 20201 

RE: Case Number: Unauthorized Disclosure of Information 
OI File#: H1 0000 14 13 


Dear Mr. Levinson: 


We are h receipt o£4fie letter dated May 18, 2010^Jporf! Scott A. Vantrease, Assistant 
Special Agent in Cnafge, Special lnvestigatip(KrSfanch. Thank you for your quick 
response to our requ^Tfof "an iriV^^ation. However, we are now making a new 
request for an OIG investigation. We have obtained new information confirming the 
existence of information disclosures that undermine the integrity and mission of the FDA 
and, we heliau^., may he pro hibited by law. Furthermore, these disclosures may be 
ongoingTI^j^uesMhatttikGlLi promptly retfiewThis-new.,information, 


.,QnMay 17, 2010, the FDA Office of Internal Affair s (OIA), Mark Mc GooBack. Special 
AgeilH n C h arg erfeque s le d 4battbfr^QIG'feviefrr«hat the VDa detemined to be an 
inappropriate disclosure of confidential commercial "nformation in the potential release 
of infermation related to a pending GE Healthcare application. The OI G determined 
based on the vrformation presented at the time that the referral lacked evidence of 
criminal conduct and declined to take action. 


We now have additional evidence, based on an internal investigation, that several 
employees may have engaged in the unlawful disclosure of confidential commercial 
information. We undertook this internal investigation because we had reason to befieve 
that an employee may have been responsible for leaking confidential commercial 
informatbri. Based on our reasonable suspbion, OIA authorized the Office of 
Informatbn Management (OIM) to institute real-time monitoring of his FDA computer, 
using narrowly tailored search criteria relatbg to devbe cases to which he was 
assigned. 

Our monitoring, which is ongoing, produced documents suggesting that employees are 
engaged b the inappropriate, and likely illegal, disclosure of nonpublic information. 
These documents are being forwarded to your secure IT portal. Spedfbally, they show 
that the employee at issue and other emptoyees have recently disclosed nonpublic 
information to at least one former FDA employee relating to full field digital 
mammography (FFDM), spine analysis software, and infant enteral feeding tube device 
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application files. In the case of the FFDM device submission, the employees sharing 
and discussing the company-confidential information with the unauthorized recipient 
were officially assigned to review these files, but the unauthorized recipient lacked any 
prior history with these files or specific expertise that might justify seeking his input 
(notwithstanding that such disclosure may be illegal). In another case, employees 
assigned to the review of spine analysis software shared with the former employee 
information about the content and ongoing review of that file. In a third case, the 
employees shared with the former employee information from infant enteral feeding 
tube, accessories, and tube extension set files that they were not officially assigned to 
review, and there was no apparent justification for disclosing or discussing the files with 
the unauthorized recipient. We have also discovered emails that the employee in 
question sent to unauthorized recipients which appear to have attachments likely 
containing confidential commercial information, but we have not yet confirmed that we 
have all the attachments themselves. For example, the employee sent an email to the 
former employee asking for comments on a hemodialysis device file. 

Notably, the OlA-authorized monitoring by OIM has not involved analysis of past 
periods, during which leaks relating to the 6E Healthcare device application or other 
matters may have occurred; a retrospective analysis would actually require a review of 
the contents of the subject employee's goveriiitient-issiied computer and the 
government-issued computer(s) of other identified employeejs), which would be 
facilitated by the opening of a formal investigation. We have also determined that 
nonpublic information from multiple device application files was improperly downloaded 
from the employee's FDA computer to a non-FDA computer and to portable storage 
devices; further investigation may determine that these downloads resulted in additional 
disclosures of confidential commercial information. 

We request that you review the attached communications to determine whether this 
would warrant opening an investigation to determine whether one or more employees 
may have engaged irt unlawful conduct. We believe that the emails and attached 
documents represent disclosures that may be prohibited by law. Among other things, 
the federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (the Act) prohibits anyone “revealing, other 
than to the Secretary or officers or employees of the Department, or to the courts when 
relevant..., any information acquired under the" FDA's authority to review and approve 
applications for devices and other products, 21 U.S.C. § 331 (j). Moreover, the Act 
prohibits the disclosure of confidential commercial information without the written 
consent of the sponsor who submitted the information. 21 U.S.C. § 331{y). In the case 
of a device not on the market, for which the intent to market the device has not been 
d isciose d, and that has been submitted to the FDA for premarket approval or premarket 
notification review, FDA generally may not disclose the existence of the premarket 
submission. 21 C.F.R, §§ 807.95 & 814.9. More generally, any federal employee who 
discloses confidential trade secret information is subject to a fine or imprisonment. See 
also 45 C.F.R. § 73.735-307(3) (prohibiting FDA employees from disclosing information 
obtained in confidence, in accordance with applicable federal laws). 
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We are particularly concerned that the continued release of confidential information has 
compromised or will compromise the integrity of the ongoing premarKet review of the 
subject device applications. Therefore, we request that the OIG immediately review this 
new information and open an investigation. 


Sincerely, 


r/; 


Jeffrey Shuren, M.D.,J.D, 
Director, Center for Devices 
and Radiological Health 
Food and Drug Administration 


Attachments 
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U.S. Department of Justice 

Criminal Division 


IV^ihinglon, OC 70350 


Ix'OV - 3 2010 


Mr. David Mehring 
Special Agent 

Office of the Inspector General 
Department of Health and Human Services 
330 Independence Avenue SW 


Washington, DC 20201 


Re; Dr, Robert Smith 
Dsaj Mr, Meltiing: 

Tlie Public Integrity Section has reviewed the above-referenced matter in which 
there were alleged violations of Title 18, United States Code, Section 1905, perpetrated by Dr. 
Robert Smith and other employees of the Food and Drug Administration’s Center for Devices 
and Radiological Health. After reviewing tills matter, we have decided to decline prosecution. 
We understand that your office concurs with this decision. 

tf you have any C|ue.stions regarding tliis matter, please contact me at 
Thank you for your cooperation in this matter. 

Sincerely, 

Jack Smith 
Chief 

Public integrity Section 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH ANT) HUMAN SERVICES 


NOV T fi 20!(l 


Office of iospector Genera! 
Office of lovescigatbns 
Special tnvcttieanoDe Branch 
330 Independence Aveinie, S.W. 
Washifigtoo, DC 2020! 


TO.- 


FROM: 


Dr. Jeffrey Shuren 
Director 

Center fev Devices and Radiologica! Health 
Food and Drug Administration 


Scott A. Vantrease 
Assistant Special Agent in Charge 
Special Investigations Branch 


SUBJECT: Closure of Investigation Concerning Paul Hardy, Dr. Ewa Caerska, and Dr. Robert Smith 
01 File Number; H-10-0024R-3 


On July 31, 2010, the Office of Investigations (OI), Special Investigations Branch (SIB), opened an 
investigation regarding your complaint referral that alleged several employees within the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA), Centerfor Devices aud Radiological Health (CDRH), had disclosed conBdential 
information, as such undermining the integrity and mission of the FDA. Investigators with OI/SIB 
reviewed the complaint, met with several FDA slaH including the FDA Assistant Commissioner for 
Management to obtain additional information about the alleged misconduct. 

After completing a review, Ol/SfB investigators discussed the alleged misconduct, along wilta the 
evidence identified during FD.^’s infernal investigation, with prosecutors fiom Ihc U.S. Department of 
Justice. The prosecutors perf ormed a thorough review of the matter, and declined prosecution. At this 
time, OI/SIB is closing its investigation of this matter. Your office indicated it bad developed sufficient 
evidence to address the alleged misconduct through administrative processes, and as such, no further 
action will be taken by OIG. 

If you have any questions or r equire additional information, please contact SIB, ASAC, Scott A. 
Vantrease at||||||mi|||||||H||| 


P3 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 
WASHINGTON. DC 20503 


June 20, 20 !2 


MKMOilAJ^DlJM FORCHIKF INFORMATION OITICFRS AND GENERAL COUNSHl.S 


FROM; 


Steven VanRoekel 
Federal Chief lnlbim's 






Boris Bershteyn 
General Counsel 


SUBJECT: 


Office of Special Counsel Memorandum on Agency Monitoring Policies and 
Confidential Whistleblower Disclosures 


The attached memorandum from the Office of Special Counsel (OSC) identifies certain 
legal restrictions and guidelines that executive departments and agencies should consider when 
evaluating their policies and practices regarding monitoring of employee electronic mail and other 
communications. Although lawful agency monitoring of employee communications serves 
legitimate purposes, Federal law also protects the ability of workers to exercise their legal rights to 
disclose wrongdoing without fear of retaliation, which is essential to good government. 

We strongly urge you to carefully review the attached OSC memorandum when evaluating 
your agency's monitoring policies and practices, and to lake appropriate steps to ensure that those 
policies and practices do not interf ere with or chill employees' u.se of appropriate channels to 
disclose wrongdoing. 
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U.S. OFFICE OF SPECIAL COUNSEL 
17M M SIml, N,W„ SgItcH 
WiminiiKlI, DJ, 100 36.4Mi 


June 20, 2012 


MEMORANDUM FOR EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 

FROM: Special Counsel Carolyn N, Lemer . 

U.S. Office of Special Counsel 

SUBJECT: Agency Monitoring Policies and Confidential Whistleblower Disclosures to the 

Office of Special Counsel and to Inspectors General 

This memorandum identifies certain legal restrictions and guidelines that agencies should 
consider when evaluating their policies and practiees regarding monitoring of employee 
electronic mail and other communications. Although lawful agency monitoring of employee 
communications serves legitimate purposes. Federal law also protects the ability of workers to 
exercise their legal rights to disclose wrongdoing without fear of retaliation, which Is essential to 
good government. Indeed, Federal employees are required to disclose waste, fraud, abuse, and 
corruption to appropriate authorities' and are expected to maintain concern for the public 
interest,’ which may include disclosing wrongdoing. 

We strongly urge executive departments and agencies (agencies) to evaluate their 
monitoring policies and practices, and take measures to ensure that these policies and practices 
do not interfere with or chill employees from using appropriate channels to disclose wrongdoing. 
The following legal restrictions and guidelines should be considered as part of this evaluation. 

Legal Framcwirk 

Federal law generally prohibits adverse personnel actions against a Federal employee 
because of an employee’s disclosure of information that the employee reasonably believes 
evidences a violation of any law, rule, or regulation, or gross mismanagement, a gross waste of 
fisids, an abuse of authority, or a substantial and specific danger to public health or safety.’ 
Subject to certain exceptions. Federal law also protects the identity of an employee who makes 


' See Ethics Principle No. 1 1, 5 C.F.R. § 2635.101(b)(l 1), 
’ See Merit Principle No. 4, 5 U.S.C, § 2301(b)(4). 

’ See 5 U.S.C. § 2302(b)(8). 
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such a protected disclosure to the OfTlee of Special Counsel (OSC) or an agency Inspector 
General (IG).'’ 

Guidelines 

In light of this legal framework, agency monitoring specifically designed to target 
protected disclosures to the OSC and IGs is highly problematic, Such targeting undermines the 
ability of employees to make confidential disclosures. Moreover, deliberate targeting by an 
employing agency of an employee’s submission (or draft submissions) to the OSC or an IG, or 
deliberate monitoring of communications between the employee and the OSC or IG in response 
to such a submission by the employee, could lead to a determination that the agency has 
retaliated against the employee for making a protected disclosure. The same risk is presented by 
an employing agency’s deliberate targeting of an employee’s emails or computer files for 
monitoring simply because the employee made a protected disclosure. 

■Sum 111 a rv 

In sum, we strongly recommend that agencies review existing monitoring policies and 
practices to ensure that they are consistent with both the law and Congress’s intent to provide a 
secure channel for protected disclosures. 


‘ See 5 C.S.C. § 1213(h) (prohibiting the Special Counsel from disclosing the identity of a 
whistleblower without the individual’s consent unless disclosure becomes necessary due to an 
imminent danger to public health or safety or imminent violation of any criminal law); 5 U.S.C, 
App. § 7(b) (prohibiting IGs from disclosing the identity of a whistleblower without the 
whistleblower's consent unless an IG determines such disclosure is unavoidable during the 
course of an investigation). 


2 
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U.S. Office of Special Counsel 
1730 M Street, N.W., Suite^l 
Washington, D.C. 20036-4505 


Office of Special Counsel Broadens Investigation 
into FDA’s Surveillance of Employees’ E-mail 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
CONTAa: Ann O'Hanlon, 202-| 


The Office of Special Counsel (OSC) has broadened the scope of an existing investigation into the 
surveillance of employees’ emails by the Food and Drug Administration (FDA). FDA acknowledged that it 
monitored emails at the Center for Devices and Radiological Health to congressional investigators and the OSC 
after the employees reported coercion to approve unsafe or harmful medical devices. 

Recently, OSC received new and troubling allegations of retaliatory surveillance of OSC 
communications and other acts of retaliation against the whistleblowers, including FDA attempts to initiate 
criminal prosecution of the whistleblowers. We are reviewing these additional allegations and information from 
Congress and will take appropriate action. 

Relying on documents obtained through FOIA, the whistleblowers allege that the agency reviewed 
disclosures intended specifically for OSC, and that the agency also monitored the communications of 
employees who were suspected of blowing the whistle on FDA’s approval of unsafe medical devices. These 
disclosures indicated repeated attempts by employees to warn the public that the devices were not safe and 
should not have received FDA approval. 

Under the Whistleblower Protection Act, federal employees are authorized to provide any information to 
OSC, including confidential business information, in order to disclose government waste, fraud, abuse, gross 
mismanagement or health and safety issues. In establishing the OSC, Congress intended to provide a secure 
channel for disclosures, and whistleblowers are entitled to keep their disclosures to OSC confidential. Even 
where an agency has a legitimate basis to monitor an employee’s email or has a warning regarding email 
monitoring, that basis or warning does not trump the employees’ right to confidentially blow the whistle to OSC 
or Congress. 

“Monitoring employee emails with OSC or Congress could dissuade employees from making important 
disclosures,” said Special Coimsel Carolyn Lemer. “Monitoring communications with OSC is unacceptable. 
We encourage other agencies to review their policies to ensure that they are not monitoring or otherwise 
impeding employee disclosures to OSC or Congress.” 

*** 

The U.S. Office of Special Counsel (OSC) is an independent federal investigative and prosecutorial agency. Our basic authorities 
come from four federal statutes: the Civil Service Reform Act, the Whistleblower Protection Act, the Hatch Act, ondthe Uniformed 
Services Employment & Reemployment Rights Act (USERRA). OSCs primary mission is to safeguard the merit system by protecting 
federal employees and applicants from prohibited personnel practices, especially reprisal for whistleblowing. For more information, 
please visit our website at www.osc.aov . 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Food and Drug Achninistratlon 
Genterfor Devices and Radiological Health 
9200 Corporate Boulevard 
Rockville. MD 2O8S0 

January 7, 2009 

John D. Podesta 
Presidential Transition Team 
Washington, DC 20270 

Dear Mi'. Podesta: 

We, physicians and scientists of the U.S. Food and Drug Administration (FDA), &lly support the 
agenda of President Obama to “challenge the status quo in Washington and to bring about the kind 
of change America needs.”' America urgently needs change at FDA because FDA is 
fundamentally broken, failing to fulfill its mission, and because re-establishing a proper and 
effectively functioning FDA is vital to the physical and economic health of the nation. As stated in 
the November 2007 FDA Science Board Report^ entitled FDA Science and Mission at Risk: “A 
strong FDA is crucial for the health of our country. The benefits of a robust, progressive Agency 
are enonnous; the risks of a debilitated, under-performing organization are incalculable. The FDA 
constitutes a critical component of our nation’s healthcare delivery and public health system. The 
FDA, as much as any public or private sector institution in our country, touches the lives, health 
and well-being of all Americans. . . . The FDA is also central to the economic health of the nation, 
regulating approximately $ 1 trillion in consumer products or 25 cents of every consumer dollar 
expended in this countiy annually. . . . The importance of the FDA in the nation’s security is 
similarly profound. ... Thus, the nation is at risk if FDA science is at risk .” 

The purpose of this letter is to inform you that the scientific i-evieiv process for medical devices at 
FDA has been corrupted and distorted by current FDA managers, thereby placing the American 
people at risk. Through this letter and your action, we hope that future FDA employees will not 
experience the same frustration and anxiety that we have experienced for more than a year at the 
hands of FDA managers because we are committed to public integrity and were willing to speak 
out. Currently, there is an atmosphere at FDA in which the honest employee fears the dishonest 
employee, and not the other way around. Disturbingly, the atmosphere does not yet exist at FDA 
where honest employees committed to integrity and the FDA mission can act without fear of 
reprisal. This letter provides an inside view of the severely broken science, regulation and 
administr ation at the Center for Devices and Radiological Health (CDRH) that recently forced 
FDA physicians and scientists to seek direct intervention from the U.S. Congress.^ This letter also 
provides elements of reform that are necessary to begin real change at FDA from the “bottom up.” 

Since May 2008,'* the FDA Commissioner has been provided with irrefutable evidence that 
managers at CDRH have placed the nation at risk by corrupting and distorting the scientific 
evaluation of medical devices, and by interfering with our responsibility to ensure the safety and 
effectiveness of medical devices before they are used on the American public. Before a medical 
device can be cleared or approved by FDA, the law requires* that safety and effectiveness is 
determined based on “valid scientific evidence ... from which it can fairly and responsibly be 
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concluded by qualified experts that there is reasonable assurance of the safety and effectiveness of 
the device.” Managers at CDRH have ignored the law and ordered physicians and scientists to 
assess medical devices employing unsound evaluation methods, and to accept non-scientific, nor 
clinically validated, safety and effectiveness evidence and conclusions, as the basis of device 
clearance and approval. Managers with incompatible, discordant, and irrelevant scientific and 
clinical expertise in devices for which they have the full authority to make final regulatory 
decisions, have ignored serious safety and effectiveness concerns of FDA experts. Managers have 
ordered, intimidated, and coerced FDA experts to modify scientific evaluations, conclusions and 
recommendations in violation of the laws, rules and regulations and to accept clinical and technical 
data that is not scientifically valid nor obtained in accordance with legal requirements, such as 
obtaining proper informed consent from human subjects. These same managers have knowingly 
tried to avoid transparency and accountability by failing to properly document the basis of their 
non-scientific decisions in administrative records. As examples of wrongdoing, the Director of the 
Office of Device Evaluation (ODE) has gone so far as to: 

• Order physicians and scientists to ignore FDA Guidance documents; 

• Knowingly allow her subordinates to issue written threats of disciplinary action if physicians 
and scientists failed to change their scientific opinions and recommendations to conform to 
those of management; 

• Issue illegal internal documents that do not conf orm to the requirements of Good Guidance 
Practices,* are not publicly available, an4 if followed, would circumvent science and legal 
regulatory requirements; 

• Fail to properly document significant decisions in the administrative files;’ 

• Make, and allow, false statements in FDA documents; 

• Allow manufecturers to market devices that have never been approved by FDA; 

• Remove Black Box warnings recommended by FDA experts; 

• Bypass FDA experts and fail to properly label devices; and 

• Exclude FDA expeits from participating in Panel Meetings® because manufacturers “expressed 
concerns that [FDA experts] are biased." 

For seven months. Dr. von Eschenbach and his Assistant Commissioner for Accountability and 
Integrity (Mr. Bill McConagha) have conducted a sham investigation resulting in absolutely 
nothing: no one was held accountable, no appropriate or effective actions have been taken, and the 
same managers who engaged in the wrongdoing remain in place and have been rewarded and 
promoted. Dr. von Eschenbach and Mr. McConagha failed to take appropriate or effective actions 
while the physicians and scientists who had the courage and patriotism to speak out, and who 
refused to comply with FDA management wrongdoing, have suffered severe and ongoing 
retaliation.® The failure of Dr. von Eschenbach and Mi'. McConagha to take appropriate or 
effective actions has made them complicit in the wrongdoing,’* has harmed the reputations and 
lives of individual employees, and has unnecessarily placed the American public at risk. 

In October 2008, the U.S. Congress was provided with the same evidence of wrongdoing that was 
given to the Commissioner. After Congress examined the evidence, the U.S. House of 
Representatives Committee on Energy and Commerce sent a letterto the FDA Commissioner 
dated November 17, 2008,” stating that they had “received compelling evidence of serious 
wrongdoing . . . and well-documented allegations . . . from a large group of scientists and physicians 
. . . who report misconduct within CDRH that represents an unwarrant^ risk to public health and a 
silent danger that may only be recognized after many years ... and that physicians and scientists 
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within CDRH who objected [to the misconduct]... have been subject to reprisals.” 

Unfortunately, the preceding facts are only the latest examples of shocking managerial coiTuption, 
wrongdoing and retaliation at CDRH. Back in February 2002, a biomedical engineer at CDRH 
reported serious managerial misconduct to the cun'ent Du'ector of ODE and ultimately filed an 
EEOC lawsuit in September 2004. After six long stressful years of hardship and litigation, a Judge 
issued a forty-two page Decision and Findings of Facf^ concluding that: “the Agency promoted a 
hostile working environment ... permeated with derogatory comments and adverse employment 
actions” ... the Agency “failed to exercise any reasonable care to prevent and correct promptly the 
harassing behavior” ... the actions toward the engineer were “unconscionable” and “occurred 
openly within the FDA, unchecked, for over four years” ... that “FDA managers wereawaie and 
failed to take appropriate or effective corrective actions; but rather, demonstrated a systemic 
disregard for federal regulations as well as the FDA's own policies.” The Judge fiirther concluded: 
“supervisors [including the current Director of ODE] knew or should have known of the hostile 
work environment, but neither the supervisors nor the Agency did anything to comect the situation 
or prevent further discrimination” . , . and “failed to exercise any reasonable care to prevent or 
correct the hostility of [managers] towards the Complainant.” Shockingly, the current Director of 
ODE herself testified in court that she was aware of the “hostile work envu'Onmenf ’ but “did not 
want to get involved,” thereby corroborating her complicity in the corruption and retaliation 
against this employee. These independent facts confirm the longstanding pandemic corruption that 
cries out for new leadership at FDA fi om the bottom up. 

We are confident that new leadership from the bottom up will be a top priority of Mi'. Daschle as 
the new Secretary of the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS). As Mi'. Daschle has 
recognized,'^ the integrity of the FDA scientific review and decision-making process, where 
scientific experts make evaluations and recommendations, must be evidence-based and 
independent, insulated from improper influences. As a matter of fact, Mr. Daschle points to the 
1998 FDA approval of mammography computer-aided detection (CAD) devices''* as an example 
of a breakdown of the independent scientific review and decision-making process. These CAD 
devices were supposed to improve breast cancer detection on mammograms. As Mi'. Daschle 
recognized, post-approval scientific publications revealed that actual clinical performance ofthese 
CAD devices did not improve breast cancer detection'* and they were associated with increased 
patient recalls and unnecessary breast biopsies.** We note that the Agency taiowingly approved 
these devices in 1998 even though there was no clinical evidence of improved cancer detection 
and, furthermore, the device was never tested in accordance with its intended use — one of the 
principal required elements for device approval.*’ Astoundingly, the approval was based on 
pseudo-science that consisted of unsubstantiated estimates of potential benefit using flawed 
testing. Use ofthese devices is a major public health issue as approximately 40 million 
mammograms are performed every year in the U.S.'* Fui'thermore, as a failure of FDA post- 
approval monitoring, the FDA never carried out any post-marketing assessment or re-evaluation of 
the clinical performance of these devices, ignoring accumulating clinical evidence provided by 
independent research publications revealing that these devices were ineffective and potentially 
harmful when used in clinical practice. 

FDA managers continue to fail to apply even the most fundamental scientific and legal 
requirements foi' the approval of these, and so many other, devices. These failures constitute a 
clear and silent danger to the American public. Since 2006, FDA physicians and scientists have 
recommended five times not to approve mammography CAD devices without valid scientific and 
clinical evidence of safety and effectiveness. Manufacturers ofthese devices have repeatedly 
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failed to provide valid scientific and clinical evidence demonstrating safety and effectiveness of 
these devices in accordance with the intended use as required by the law. These matters were the 
subject of a Radiological Devices Panel meeting in March 2008'® at which independent outside 
experts ratified all of the scientific, clinical, and regulatory points of the FDA experts required for 
proper assessment of the safety and effectiveness of these devices. Despite this, in April of 2008, 
the Director of ODE ignored the recommendations of all of the experts and approved these devices 
without any scientific, clinical or legal justification. Although unknown to Mr. Daschle and the 
American public, the Director of ODE and her subordinates committed the most outrageous 
misconduct by ordering, coercing, and intimidating FDA physicians and scientists to recommend 
approval, and then retaliating when the physicians and scientists refused to go along. This, and 
similar management actions with other devices, eompelled us to write the FDA Commissioner in 
May 2008 and, because he utterly failed to take appropriate or effective actions, we later informed 
the U.S. Congress in October 2008. 

W e, physicians and scientists at FDA, seek your immediate attention for change and reform at 
FDA. To bring real change and refoim to FDA, it is absolutely necessary that Congress pass, and 
the President®" sign, new legislation providing the strongest possible protections for all government 
employees,®' especially physicians and scientists, who speak out about wrongdoing and corruption 
that interferes with their mission and responsibility to the American public. We desperately need 
hone.stv without fear of retaliation for our evaluations and recommendations on medical devices, as 
well as accountability and transparency, to become the law and thus the foundation of the FDA 
mission and workplace. We totally agree with the foliowing statement of President Obama. ® 
“Often the best source of information about waste, fi'aud, and abuse in government is an existing 
government employee committed to public integrity and willing to speak out. Such acts of 
courage a nd patriotism, which can sometimes save lives and often save taxpayer dollars, should be 
encouraged rather than stifled. We need to empower federal employees as watchdogs of 
wrongdoing and partners in perfortnaace . Barack Obama will strengthen whistleblower laws to 
protect federal workers who expose waste, fraud, and abuse of authority in government. Obama 
will ensure that . . . whistleblowers have full access to courts and due process.” 

As President Obama has emphasized, he intends to govern the nation and to bring about change 
from the bottom up. We believe that, as applied to FDA, this means a complete restructuring of 
the evaluation and approval process such that it is driven by science and carried out by clinical and 
scientific experts in their con'esponding areas of expertise who are charged with review of 
regulatory submissions in accordance with the laws, rules and regulations. It is necessary that 
FDA expert physicians and scientists approve final regulatory determinations of safety and 
effectiveness, rather than multiple layers of managers who are not qualified experts and who often 
ignore scientific evidence and the law. President Obama has also emphasized the need for 
complete transparency in government His Transparency Policy® ® should be mandatory for all 
FDA regulatory decisions and associated documentation. The long-standing FDA practice of 
secret meetings and secret communications between FDA managers and regulated indushy must 
be strictly prohibited. Complete transparency in the reguiatory decision-making process would 
serve as a deterrent to wrongdoing and an incentive for excellence. 

FDA also requires major renovation of the organizational structure of the various Centers and 
Offices to restore internal checks and balances that proactively prevent corruption and 
manipulation of facts, science, and data. At present, FDA is plagued by a heavy-layered top-down 
organizational structure thatconcent ates far too much power in isolated Offices run by entrenched 
managers where cronyism is paramount We recommend that the Office of Device Evaluation be 
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dismantled and split into multiple Offices, each headed by a physician or scientist with strong 
leadership credentials and extensive clinical and technical expertise in the specific devices they 
regulate. These leadership positions should be rotated on a regular basis. Furthermore, the current 
system of employee performance evaluation must be eliminated because it is used as an instrument 
of extortion by management and to terrorize employees who would otherwise serve as “watchdogs 
of wrongdoing and partners in performance.”^^ The performance of FDA physicians and scientists 
must be based on an independent peer review process where extramural experts review the quality 
of the scientific content of their regulatory work. 

We strongly support the sentiments expressed in a recent letter from Congressman Bart Stupak^^ 
urging complete change in FDA's current leadership. At CDRH, such change can be implemented 
immediately by removing and punishing all managers who have participated in, fostered or 
tolerated the well-documented corruption and wrongdoing. All improper management actions, 
including improper adverse personnel actions, and clearance/approval of medical devices that were 
not made in accordance with the laws, rules and regulations, must be reversed. Such swift and 
decisive action o f transparency and accountability will send a strong message FDA-wide that 
wrongdoing will no longer be tolerated. In order to have a truly fresh start, we recommend that the 
new Commissioner request resignations from management positions by al] current managers 
within CDRH, and use a competitive merit-based process to re-fill gU management positions. 

The FDA mission is not limited to pre-market evaluation of safety and effectiveness. FDA is also 
responsible for the total product life cycle including actual clinical performance,^® FDA must not 
engage in a fire-fighting regulatory posture after medical products are introduced into clinical 
practice and used on patients.^’ FDA must pursue a culture of oroaclive regulatory science and 
remain vigilant in monitoring clinical performance of devices. For FDA to fully accomplish its 
post-marketing responsibilities there must be complete coordination between FDA and all HHS 
health-related agencies and institutes.’* This will provide FDA with the necessary critical 
scientific capability and capacity” to achieve its post-marketing oversight. In turn, FDA will be 
able to provide the American public and all health care decision makers with objective and 
scientifically rigorous assessments that synthesize available evidence on diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention of disease. Ultimately, this will result in a lower health care burden on our society. 

In a time of transition, with the country feeing an economic crisis with potential devastating 
consequences to the American people, we strongly believe that change and reform at FDA must be 
a top priority because FDA is central to the physical and economic health of the nation and 
because it can play a central role in reducing the future healthcare burden and avoiding public 
health catastrophes.*® We sincerely hope that, together, we can establish a culture of science, 
honesty, transparency and integrity at FDA to serve as the genesis of reform for the entire 
American health care system. 


Sincerely, 
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Cc: Senator T om Daschle, HHS Secretary-Designate 

Dr. Joshua Sharf stein, HHS Transition Team 
Congressman John Dingell 
Congressman Heniy Waxman 
Congressman Bait Stupak 
Congressman Chris Van Hollen 
Senator Edward Kennedy 
Senator Michael Enzi 
Senator Barbara Mikulski 
Senator Max Baucus 
Senator Chuck Grassley 


^ See http://energvcominerce.hous8.gOV/images/storics/Documents/PDF/Newsrooni/l 1 0-Ur- 1014Q8.CDRHscientists.pdf; 
http://energvcommerce.house.gov/lmages/stories/Doaiments/PDF/Newsroom/11Q-ltr-ll t708.vonEschenbac!i.CPRH,pdf 
See letter to Dr. Andrew von Eschenbach dated May 30, 2008; See also documentary evidence provided to Dr. von 
Eschenbach and Mr. Bill McConagha beginning in June 2008. 

*See2iCFR860.7. 

®See21CFR 10.115. 

’See 21 CFR 10.70. 

” See http://w\v\v.citizen.org/publfcations/re!easexfm?ID-7620 
® See letter to Mr. Bill McConagha dated October20, 2008. 

See letter to Dr. Andrew von Eschenbach dated September 29, 2008. 

“S 

1 U708.vonEschenbach.CDRH.Ddf 
'*EEOCNo.531-2006-00U4X. 

“ See e.g., pages 116-128 and 169-180 of CmiCAl-WHATWEC^VDOAOBUTTffBHEALTH'CAREmSIS, by 
Senator Tan Daschle, Thomas Dunne Books, New York, 2008. 

^^Id.atpagel21. 

See http://www.fda.gOv/Qhrms/docketa/ac/Q8/brteflng/2008-4349bl- 
01%20FDA%20Radioiogical%20Devices%20Paneiyo20Meeting%20!ntrc>d.pdf at pages 52-56, 

^See Id. at pages 42 a nd 52-56. 

"See 21 CFR 860.7. 

See http.7/www.fda.gov/CDRH/MAMMOORAPHY/5Corecard-statistics.html 
" See http://www.accessdatfl.fda.gov/scrjDts/cdrh/cfdocs/cfAdvisorv/details.cfm?mtg=694 
’^See http://www.whistleblowers.org/index.php?ODtion=com content&task=view&id-695&!temid-100 
** See the Decern ber2008 Report fiem the Union of Concerned Stcienfists, Federal Science and tite Public Good- 
SecKring the Integrity of Science hi PdicyntaUng, available at 

^ttp://\vw\v.ucsu5a.Qre/asscts/documents/5cientific intcgritv/Fcderal-Science-and-the-Public^CjOQd-12-l)8-Updste.pdf . 

” See lmp://change.gov/page/-/open%20govemment/vourseatatthelable/SeatAtTlieTable memo.pdf 

’’ See http://online.wsi.com/public/resources/document8/stupak-letter-to-obama-2QQ81205.pdf 
See http://\v\wv.fda.gov/cdrh/strategic/tplc.htmI 
" Seepage4, Section 1.2.1 at http://wwv.fda.gov/ohrms/dockets/ac/07/briefing/2007- 
4329b 02 01 FDA%20Report%20on%20Scienceyo20and%20Technoiogv.pdf 


’’ See page 44. Section 3.2.4 at http://w>v\v.fda.gov/ohrms/docket$/ac/07/briefing^007- 
4329b 02 01 FDA%20Report%20on%20Science%20and%20Technologv.pdf 
See, e.g. N^nal Center for Health Statistics, Health, United States, 2007, with Chartbook on Trends in the Health of 
Americans, available at http://www.cdc.gov/nchs/data/hu8/hus07.pdf : and 2008 World Cancer Report, available at 
http://vvww.larc.fr/cn/Publications/PDFs-onHneAVorid-Cancer-Report 


Note; We can provide all documents referenced in footnotes upon your request. 
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January 13, 2C09 
Les S. Weinstein 

Ombudsman and Quality Assurance Manager 
Center for Devices and Radiological Health (HFZ-5) 

Food and Drug Administration 
9200 Corporate Boulevard 
Rockville, Maryland 20S50 

RE: Possible Disclosure of Confidential iCAD, Inc., PMA Application Information 


Dear Mr. Weinstein, 


I am w.nting to bring to the Food and Drug Administration's attention a 
possible serious breach of confidentiality concerning the Company's premarket 
approval applications on the part of an unknown individual or individuals at the 
agency. It was our intention to bring this matter to the attention of the 
agency's Integrity Officer but it is our understanding that the position is vacant 
at this time. 


On Thursday, January 8, 2009, I was contacted the 

■■■■illimmfor FujiFilm Medical Systems USA, Inc., a company 
ShicfnCAtnie^artnered in regard to iCAD's SecondLggjjg) Digital 


Computer- aldsc: 
discussion,! 


tion for Mammography device |_ 
related that Fuji had received a I 


scond^o^ 

^efepnone 


In our 

call earlier that 


day from Gardiner Harris, an individual representing himself as a reporter from 


the New York Times. 


Inoted that Mr. Harris was under the 

misimpression that"iCAD" was a Fuji device and was seeking Fuji's opinion 
concerning very specific questions on certain documents related to the appro^l 
of this “device" that had come into the possession of the New York Times. 
H^l'odicated that Mr. 'Harris further implied that a member of Congress had 
intervened in this product's review process and had pressured an FDA official to 


support approval of the devici 
became apparent to 
iCAD's SecofidLook^ 
mammography system 



During the course of the conversation, it 
[that Mr. Harris was referring to the approval of 
Fuji's computed radiographic 
Accordingly, Mr. Harris was informed 


that jCAD was a separate corporate entity. Mr. Harris in turn indicated that he 
would contact iCAD regarding these documents and the SecondLook®. 
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iCAD^ 


On rriosYi January 9, I personally spoke with Mr. Harris by phone with 
Ms. Darlene Dspruis-Hicks, our EVP and CFO, also present in the room during 
the conversation, i.o our discussion, Mr. Harris stated that he was in receipt of 
"internal FDA aocurnents" that were sent to him by "Scientific Officers of the 
FDA." During t,he course of our conversation, Mr. Harris asked a number of 
questions that clearly reflected a o'epth of detail and knowledge that only would 
be known to either the Company or the FDA, and not generally available to the 
public. I can assure you that the Company has not disclosed this sensitive 
information to the New York Times, or to any other individuals or organizations 
outside of Its business partners or attorneys, and only then with the appropriate 
confidentiaiity p'otsctio.ns in piece. 

As you £'= awsre, under 21 C.F.R. § 814.9, confidential information 
submitted to the aasncy as part of a premarket approval application or a 
supplement tc that application cannot be released by FDA without the explicit 
permission of e sponsor. From thedlscusslor^ith Mr. Harris, I am deeply 
concerned that info'mation concerninglUmiHBR potentially other 
Company subrf<'ss‘cns,. have been shared with the New York Times. Further, 
articles that have c.pritempcraneously appeared in other media outlets suggest 
that the disclosure of this information may have involved organizations beyond 
the New York Times. I have attached a sample of these articles for your 
reference. 

We appredet.'i your attention to this serious matter. Should you require 
any additional 'nfcrmation, please do not hesitate to contact me. 

Sincerely, 



Ken Ferry 

President and Ci'ieF Executive Officer 
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King & Spaxding ixp 


AprO 16,2010 

VIAHANDDEtlVERY 

Dr. J«Tery E. Sburen, CXreclor 
Center for Devkraand Radiological Health 
U.S. Faxl and Drag Adminisltalion 
Avenue 

Silver S|»ing,MD 20993 
Dear Dr. Shuren: 

[ am writing on behalf ofQE Healthcare, a unit of General Electric Company ("GE 
HeaSUicare"), to express its disappointment in the Center for Devices and Radiological Health 
(“CDRH") for disclosing to the press confidentiat infomiafion in QE Healthcare's jwemathet 
notification f ‘510{lt)”) submission dated November 26, 2008 and received by CDRH on 
December l,2O0& On Mamh28, 2010, a Wetr rori-nmeianicleby GardinerHatrtsenfitled, 
“ScieiMists Say F.O..A. Ignored Radiation Wanungs,” revealed dial “scores of infernal agency 
documents" regarding GE Heatibcare's submission were provided to tte fftw fork Times. See 
Appendix I. GE Healthcare is extremely concerned about this violation of conUdentiality and 
respectfully requests that you conduct an imental investigation into how this infoitnation was 
leaked to the press. GC Healthcare also requests a meeting with you to discuss steps yotiplan to 
take going forward to ensure that breaches of confidemiaiily such as this one do not happen 
again. 

While the .^ood and Drug Administralion’'s (TDA") general policy is to allow disclosure 
ofinfonnation. specific conditions constrain when FDA. and therefore, CDRH, may disclose the 
existence and contents of 5 1 0(k) submissions. None of these conditions were present when 
CDRH disclosed information to the Ifev york Times. CDRH was not penning to publicly 
disclose either the existen ce or the contents of GE Healthcare's 5 1 0(k) submission, so in 
disclosing this iniotmation, CDRH breached the confidentiality ofGE Healthcare's submission 
in violation of both federal regulations and internal agency policy. 


Kisf Jk S{M(dmg UU* 

I7S3 Avenue. K.W. 

70$ 


£(i\k'a:d M. BfisOe 
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i. ConiJitioBs Under Which FDA Can Disciosc the Existence of« 510(k} Submissiott 

Under 3 1 C.F.R. 5 S07,95(h), FDA cannot publicly disclose the existence of a 5J 0(k) 
submission for a device that is not on the market and where the intent to market the device has 
not been disclosed if three requirements are met; 

• the submitter must request in the submission that FDA hold as confidential conHnercial 
information the intent to market the device; 

• FDA agrees that the intent to market the device is confidential commercial information; bikI 

• the submiaer must certify as to the confidemialily ofthe information and that neither he nor 
anyone else has disclosed the intent to market the device, that he will immediatety notify 
FDA ifhe discloses his intent to anyone who is not an employee, paid consultant, or member 
of a hired advertising or law firm, and that he understands that the submission of false 
information to the government is illegal. 

21 C.F.R. § S07.?S(b), If the requirements of section 8D7.9S(b) are met, FDA cannot disclose 
the existence ofthe 510(fc) submission for 90 days after FDA receives a complete 5 KKk) 
submission. Ses2I C.F.R. 5 807.9S(cXI). IfFDA requests additional information regarding the 
submission, the existence ofthe device will not be disclosed until 90 daj’S after FDA receives the 
eomplctesub.mission. Preamble to Estabitshmeni Registration and Premarkel NotificatioD 
Proccdoics, Final Rule, 42 Fed. Reg. 42520, 42524 [.Aug. 23, 1977) (“if the Commissioner 
requests additional information regarding the device under 5 807.87(h), the existence ofthe 
device will not be disclosed until 90 days after the agency’s racdpl of a complete premarket 
notification submission ”) 

On November 26, 2008, GH Healthcare submitted a 5 1 0(k) requesting CDRH clearance 
of a new CT colanography screening indication for its CT Colonograpliy II image analysis 
software vistialiaation device, a compuieiized tomographic colonography device fee virtual 
colonoscopies. In this S!Q(k) submission, GE Healthcare requested CDRH clearance to permit 
promotion of GE CT scanning des'ices fee Cf colonographymiMning. CDRH received the 
submissian on Occembsr 1, 200S, and assigned it nnmberlH^H 

When GE Healthcare submitted its SlO(k), CT colonography screening was not being 
marketed, TTk use is still not on the market today GE Henlihcaie did not disclose the exisietKe 
of its 5 1 0(k3 submission to any individuals who were not employees, peid consultants, or 
members of advenising or law firms hired under atiangemenls ref eguarding confidentiality. GE 
Healthcare still has noi reveslcd its submission lor CT colonography screening. In its 
submission, GE Kealihcare requested that CDRH hold as confidential commercial information 
its intent to market CT colonography screening and made all ceiiifications requited under section 
807.95(b). CDRH did not object to GE Healthcare’s request. Because QE Healthcare met all the 
requircmsrtis ofseaion S07.95(b), CDRH wasnot psimiued to reveal the existence of OE 
Healthcare’s 5 10(k) submission for 90 days. GE Healthcare requested this confidentiality 
because it did not went its competitors to know that it was seeking this clearance, or create 

Wl>C.tS!ANAaE-M.«Oi,',I 
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conftision in the martepiacs es to ths cleared indications ftx tbs cuirenlty marketed device. 
These goals are r-aw lost 

GE Heal&EW fcss responded tomanerous fonnal and informal requests for additional 
required information irom GDRH since QE Healthcare submitted its 510(k) sabmission in 
November 200E. CDRH infomned GE Healthcaie in December 2009 that it will be issuing 
another request for eadilional infennaaon, which GE Healthcare is cutrently 8Bticipatin|, In 
asking for additional infomiaiion, E0A is effectively staling that OE Healthcare’s premaiket 
submission is not complete. Accordingio section S07.9S(cXl), requests te additional 
infomalion reset ths 96 day period in which FDA is retgtired to keep the ex«ten«» ofa SKXk) 
submission confidential because ths period does not begin until FDA receives a complete 
puemarfcet notilicaiion submission, CDRH is not peraiitled to reve^ the existence of GE 
Healthcare’s submission until the submission is complete, so in revraiing the existence of QE 
Healthcare’s sateiksion while still asking foradcKtionai atfomtation, CDRH has taashsd the 
confidentialily requiremsmsofSl C.F.R. f 807,95. 

IL Cenditiass tinder Which FD.A Can Disclose the Contents of a 510{k) Submission 

Data or in.ibnr.a:ran submitted with or incoiporated by reference in a submission are not 
publicly disclosaoie unli' the intent to market the device is no longer confidential. 21 C.F.R, | 
S0?.93{e); see erso preamble to Establishment Regtstralion and Premarket Notification 
ProceAires, Fitat Ruts, 42 Fed. Reg. at 42325 (“Once FDA can disclose the fact that a 
ptmnarket notification exists, the contents of the submission (other than information protected 
under § 807.9S(o,s) will be avaiUble for public disclosure."). FDA thus cannot disclose the 
contents ofa 5 1 0(ltj submission until it can disclose the fact that the submission exists. Certain 
information is exempt fro.m disclosure even afler the intent to market the device is revcalcsd, such 
as confidential co-mmerciai information or safety and effectiveness data that have not already 
been disclosed to to* subSc. See icf.'. Trade Secrets and Commercial or Financial Infomution 
\Vhichls .<»fivslsfjd wd Conrids-iial.2l C.F.R. § 20.61(c) (2009). Once FDA makes a final 
classification decision, sefsty ssid efFeciiveness infoimation « the submission are available to ths 
public upon retjosst, unless she detdee isa Class UI device. ,?«21 C.F.R. § B07.9S{e). 

Because CDRH was net authoriaed to disclose the existence ofOE Healthcare’s 510(k) 
submission, it was noi siuhotized ro disclose the contents of GE Healthcare's submission either. 
CDRH te not yet made e final classification decision regarding CT colonography screening, 
and GE HeatCTcar* still nas not revealed its intern to market the use, so information in the 
submission is not ivaisab e for pubiic disclosure and sboutd not have been reteasad to ths ffav 
fork Tims. 

HI. Freedom fflcferatarioo AeJ Procedures for FDA Disclesureof IrtfortnatioD 

Relating to £!f«(S:) Sabmissions 

When FC.-% is semorissd to disclose the existence andfor rxmtems of a SI0(k) submission 
to the gaaere! pji-.ic, .. may do so only in response to a specific written request for disclosure 
under the Fresdetr. of;nfunr.a;ion Act C'FOIA"). See Policy on the Disclosure of Food and 
Drag AemimStrafoTi Acc'xres. 2i C.F,R. § 2a20(c) (2009); Establishment Registration and 
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Premarice! Kothlcsiion Procedures, Final Rule, 42 Fed. Reg. al 42524, 42523; FOOD and DRUG 
Aoministratio-;. FDA Staff MakualOudes § 3297.1 -7 A (2007). We are antmats diet any 
such request wss received and processed with regard to GE Healthcare’s 510(k). 

FOl.A recue?<s tor fefarmaiion in 5 10fk)sii>missioESthatmeenh£ requirements of 
section S07.9S(c.} f&i within a FOIA exemption for records containing trade secrets and 
confidential co“ raerdai in.ibntsation (“Exemption 4”). COnfideniiai commercial mfomtalton is 
any ‘Valuable, non-pubiic data or infomtatioa relating to businesses, commerce, trade, 
employment, profits, or finances.” FDA Staff Manual GUIDES 1 3297, 1-7G(4). Records 
containing confioensia! commercial information are subject to predisclosure notification 
(■•PDN”) and iiiKsi he withheld or redacted before release. Set ti at § 3297.1 -7G. 

Under PEN procedures, FDA is supposed to make reasonable efforts to notify a subminer 
of a FOIA naquest lb.- inforatation in the submitter’s 5 1 0(k) if the submitter has designated that 
the submission be protected as confidential commereial information, or if PDA tes nasMi to 
believe that disclosure could reasonably be expected to cause substantial competWvc harm to the 
submitter. See Exec. Older No. 12.600 § 8(d), 52 Fed, Reg. 2378! (dune 25, 1987); 21 C.F.R. | 
20.61(e)(1); Cort.=rdem:aHiy of Information, Final Rule. 59 Fed. Reg, 642S7, 64289, 64290 (Dee. 
14, TO4); FDA STAFTf.'.ANUAL. Guides §3297,1-8L. FDA practice is to provide the submitter 
with a copy of Us request ana 5iQ{k) submission prior to release so that the submitter can object 
to disclosure by redacting an- trade seciets or confidentiai commercisd information from the 
submission. Sec 2! C.FJI, 1 20.61{ey{l); FDA Staff Manuai,Cuioes§ 32972-78(6)(A). The 
submitter fas five days to object to the requested disclosure. 21 C.F.R,. 5 20.61{eX2). IfFD.A 
decides lodiscloss die irsfaimation despite a submitter's objections, it must inform the submitter 
of why it did not sustain his objections. Set 2 1 C.F.R. § 20.61(e)(3). No such efibrts were made 
itt this case, tJthoagh. h is our experience that FDA alwaj's follows these procedures. 

Thiers is tio etiOs-iiee that Sie Nat York Timex made any FOIA requests for information 
reiaiing to G£ Healthcare's submission. Even if it had, it is unlikely that the infoirnation 
requested would hsvt htsrri umished so quickly because FOIA requests generally take several 
months to year; for FD,4 w process. See Eric P. RacHi and James D. Clements, A Tn^ jbr the 
Wary: How ComvUcnce wuH FDa Medlced Device Jtegvlatioia Can Jeopardize Patent JSgkis, 

46 IDEA 371. 279 (2005). even if the .Vew Fors Times had made a FOIA request, GE 
Healthcare should have been notified of the request and given a chance to object to the disclosure 
because the request involved eonfideotial commereial infonitaiion. However, at no time was GE 
Healthcare inforr.ASC of me request or disclosure until it was contacted by New York Times 
reporter Gardiner Herris on Match 25, 2010. By not waiting for a FOIA retpiest before 
disclosing inforression is GE Healthcare's submission and not allowing GE Healthcare a chance 
to object even K the .Ver? ybri Times had made a FOIA reqirest, CDRH acted in violation of both 
federal regalaiic--; a.-;:- iftierns; assney procedures when disclosing information in GE 
Heslthccre’s S ItLJ-r} .T.V.t fesicn. 

IV. Csoclsfteu 

Whiie .Pit. ge-asriily favors public disclosurt of information, specific conditions 
constrain when aii oereforc, CDRH, can disclose information reiaiing to 5i0(k) 


VVT)C.W.A.HAOE-!.ll.re3.1 
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submissions. FDA .may oniy cisebse ihe existent of a 5l0(k) submission fc* a device that i s 
not on the market end w.'iert the intent lomaitet the device is not public if the submitter hits not 
designated the sebmission as confidential or made ttie proper certiGcalioiis, or FD.A disagrees 
wih the designmion. Os-Hsrwise, FDA must wait 90 days to disclose the existence of the 5 1 0(k). 
if FDA asks the sabminer for additiwiai requited infotmation, it cannot reveal the existence of 
the 5I0(k) even after 90 days have el^ed. because the confidential period doesnot start until 
FDA receives a campkte submission. FDA cannot isveal the contents of a Si0(k) until it can 
disclose the exsssnee of the submissioti, such as when the intern » market is no longer 
confidential, or s3er FDA makes a final non-Class HI classification decision. Even when the 
existence or coiiisms of a submission are disclosabfei FDA will not disclose mfonnatton until it 
has receiv'ed a specife WTitten request and given a submitter notice of the request and a chance to 
ctject to the disebsars. 

.Motie of ine cc Bcitions permitting FDA and CDRH to reveal the existence or contents of 
GE Healthcare’s 5 Wk) submission were present when CDRH disclosed information to the New 
fori Times, Even if they were, QE Healthcare was not given a chance to object » iIb release of 
conSdentiai information is its submissions, in violation of federal regulations and internal 
agency procedure. 

The conitoenisauty of S ! Cl(k) submissions is protected by federal regulations that resuiled 
from extensive puoiic discussion and comment. In creating these regulations, FDA’s goal was to 
balance the need for tbs fullest passible government disclosure with the property rights of 
parsons in oonfferntial -omnerctal information and the agency's need for frank internal policy 
deliberations. Sea 21 C.F.R. § 20.20(8). A breach in the confidentiality of S 1 0(fc) submissions 
upends the balance FDA htts saicken between the need of companies to protect mfoisnatton that 
could cause corooetitive harm snd the need ofthe pubiic for government transparency. CDRH’s 
release of inteniai documents such as emails and minutes of meetings also jeopatdim FDA’s 
staled goal of proierang tieed for the agency to promote frank intemaf policy detibsmtions 
and to pursue ilEteguia'otyECtivlties without disruption." 21 C.F.R. § 2020(a). By disclosing 
inftSTtiation in G5 Haihrcare’s submission in violation of these regulations, CDRH has 
disrupted this baisnee of interests and sacrificed pressing private and governmental 

needs in the naine of wnv.'ar:anted public disclosure. 

Your prompt avention to '.his matter would be greatly appreciated. I will be conlatting 
yourotfics to schtd'j'e 5 me* ting to discuss this matter. 

Sincerely, 

Edward .M. Basile 


cc Dee Meliar, Chief Quafily Ofiicer, GE Healthcare 

Patricia Kaeding, Chief Regulatory Counsel, OE Healthcare 


WDC_lMXKAaS-MSSS3 » 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH & HUMAN SERVJCES OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Assisum Secretary Tor Legislation 
Washington. DC 20201 


March 13,2013 


The Honorable Charles E. Grassley 
Ranking Member 
Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Senator Grassley; 

Thank you for your letter of July 24, 2012, concerning the unauthorized disclosure of 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA) documents through a publicly accessible server 
operated by (Quality Associates, Inc. (QAI). FDA and Department of Health and Human 
Services (Department) staff provided your staff, and staff of the House Committee on 
Oversight and Government Reform, a briefing on this matter on September 14, 2012. For 
purposes of this written response. Dr. Hamburg asked that I respond on her behalf 
because the business arrangement with QAI involved the Department of Health and 
Human Services (Department). 

As we have previously advised, both the Department and FDA take seriously the 
unauthorized disclosure of sensitive personal information, confidential commercial 
information, and trade secrets entrusted to us. The Department is required to investigate 
security breaches in order to minimize the risk to the Department and individuals 
affected, and conducted such an inquiry in this case. The results of our internal review 
are included in the attached written responses to your specific questions. We apologize 
for the delay in providing you this follow-up written response, and appreciate your 
patience in this regard. 

It is important to note that the FDA and the Department of Health and Human Services 
Program Support Center (PSC), which handled the Government Printing Office (GPO) 
contracting vehicle for the QAI task order, went to great lengths in attempting to protect 
the material in question from improper disclosure. At all times while the data was in the 
custody of the FDA and the PSC, it was securely maintained on an encrypted, 12-digit 
passcode-protected external hard drive. Data stored on the hard drive included, among 
other things, confidential commercial information, which the FDA is obligated to protect 
under federal law. 

FDA requested the PSC’s assistance in arranging for the conversion of the securely 
stored data to readable and printable format. FDA indicated to the PSC that the materials 
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were highly sensitive and requested that the copying job be assigned a contractor that had 
prior experience with large copying jobs of sensitive and confidential documents. The 
PSC designated QAI under a Simplified Purchase Agreement (SPA), a streamlined 
printing procurement vehicle used by the GPO’s customer agencies in the Executive 
Branch. 

The PSC advised QAI that the documents were sensitive and that access to them should 
be limited. The PSC further requested that QAI delete all files on its computers after 
completing the job, and shred any printed documents in its possession. Regrettably, 
despite these instructions, QAI’s unauthorized use of an unsecure website caused QAI to 
lose control of the confidential material. Although the PSC reviewed this matter with the 
GPO’s Contracting Officer, unfortunately, the GPO’s formal complaint process is limited 
to reports of poor printing quality, and is not designed to address security breaches. 

Again, we share your concern about the data breach that occurred here. Any 
unauthorized use, disclosure, or loss of confidential information, such as the breach that 
occurred here, has the potential to undermine the public’s trust and confidence in the 
Department’s ability to properly protect such material, a matter we take quite seriously. 

We would be happy to answer any further questions you may have. 


Sincerely, 



Assistant Secretary for Legislation 

Enclosure 
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RESPONSES TO SENATOR GRASSLEY’S QUESTIONS REGARDING 
QUALITY ASSOCIATES, INC. WORK ORDER 69308 


1. Please provide and describe all communications to Quality Associates regarding the 
file converting contract, DHHS\FDA work order 69308. 

The first direct contact between personnel of the Food and Drug Administration (FDA or 
Agency) and Quality Associates, Inc. (QAI) regarding the work performed under this 
contract occurred on July 13, 2012, when FDA learned from a reporter that confidential 
Agency records appeared to have been released to the public. 

In late April, 2012, individuals in FDA’s Office of Information Management contacted 
the Program Support Center (PSC) of the Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS), to request its assistance in arranging for certain FDA records to be organized and 
produced, in portable document format (PDFs), and printed. FDA personnel hand- 
delivered these records to the PSC on April 30, 2012, on an encrypted, 12-digit passcode- 
protected external hard drive. FDA requested that PSC utilize a contractor with proven 
experience handling sensitive information, and with whom PSC had a strong 
confidentiality agreement The PSC later arranged for the data to be delivered to QAI via 
the same secure hard drive. For added security, FDA separately conveyed the 12-digit 
passcode to the PSC by telephone. 

The PSC initially engaged a different firm. Ideal Scanners and Systems Inc. (Ideal), to 
organize and produce material from files stored on the FDA’s encrypted hard drive in 
PDFs. On May 1, 2012, Ideal personnel picked up the hard drive and took it to Ideal’s 
facilities. However, after Ideal obtained the 12-digit passcode from the PSC, Ideal 
determined that it lacked the technical capability to convert all of the hard drive data to 
PDFs. The next day. Ideal contacted the PSC Printing Specialist, who was on-site at QAI 
at the time for unrelated reasons. After the Printing Specialist and QAI conferred by 
phone with Ideal, QAI indicated that it could meet the technical and expedited time 
requirements for the job. 

The FDA had requested that the job be completed within 72 hours, by Friday, May 4, 
2012. The Printing Specialist verbally informed QAI that this was a “sensitive job” 
involving litigation and was to be treated as such, including by ensuring the files were 
handled by as few staff as possible and removed frrom computers when the job had been 
completed. QAI sent a courier specifically cleared to handle sensitive data to pick up the 
hard drive from Ideal. Moreover, Ideal gave QAI the passcode verbally. 

The PSC did not authorize QAI to load the files on a publicly accessible file transfer 
protocol (FTP) site. Although QAI shared with the PSC a link to its FTP site with the 
first set of PDFs it generated, FTP sites may be shielded from public view through at 
least two techniques: (1) password protection and (2) “locking down.” Thus, QAI’s 
reference to its use of an FTP site failed to alert the PSC that documents would be 
publicly available. Indeed, neither the PSC nor FDA were aware that the material was 
available on a publicly accessible network until a reporter for the New York Times 
informed the FDA of this fact on July 13, 2012. 
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QAI completed the job on May 9, 2012. The PSC documented the work done by QAI, 
which included organizing, bates-stamping, and converting data to PDFs, as part of Work 
Order 69308 on May 23, 2012. 

Unfortunately, the GPO’s required Work Order forms do not reflect the variety of 
confidential material frequently handled by Executive Branch agencies, including 
material as to which Congress has imposed specific statutory protections. The forms 
provide only three document category options: a) Classified; b) SBU (sensitive but 
unclassified); and c) PlI (personally identifiable information). Other options for 
identifying protected information, such as confidential commercial information, are not 
available on GPO’s Work Order form. 

Although the FDA hard drive in fact contained Pll (one of the designated options on the 
form), the Work Order that the PSC later submitted to document the job order 
inadvertently indicated that the material did not contain Pll. Notably, however, this 
erroneous documentation occurred after QAI had completed its work, and, therefore, 
could not have contributed to QAl’s unauthorized disclosure of FDA’s sensitive and 
confidential data. 

2. Prior to May 23, 2012, did FDA represent to Quality Associates that the fdes 
submitted for conversion contained no information that was classified, SBU, orPII? 
Please describe all communications with Quality Associates regarding the nature of 
the documents to be converted and provide all records relating to those 
communications. 

As noted above, FDA had no direct contact with QAI prior to the completion of QAI’s 
work in this matter. The PSC verbally informed QAI on May 2, 2012, the same day work 
on the job commenced, that this was a “sensitive job” involving litigation and was to be 
treated as such, including by ensuring the files were handled by as few staff as possible 
and removed from computers when the job had been completed. The fact the data was 
delivered on an encrypted, 1 2-digit passcode-protected external hard drive reinforced the 
extra security precautions that the PSC expected QAI to take. The PSC’s Printing 
Specialist also asked QAI to shred any documents they had in their possession derived 
from the work. 

3. Why was Quality Associates allowed to begin work without an authorizing work 
order? Was the work completed on a rush basis, and if so why? 

The PSC and the vendor were attempting to accommodate the FDA’s request for 
expedited delivery; i.e., to have the job completed and delivered to FDA within 72 hours, 

4. Please explain the timeline as to when polity Associates actually performed 
services for the federal government. More specifically, please clarify how Quality 
Associates claims that the files were uploaded on May 3, archived on May 9, the 
order was placed on May 21, and the work order was approved May 23. 


2 
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QAI received the job from PSC on May 2, 2012, and completed it on May 9, 2012. The 
final print order was generated afterward. While the initial request was for approximately 
10,000 files of various sizes in ^proximately 1 ,000 folders on a hard drive to be 
converted to PDFs for purposes of printing, the number of PDF pages requested to be 
converted, and the formatting of the job, changed several times during the process, 
thereby delaying delivery on the initially requested date of May 4, 2012. 

5. Who was responsible for initiating the work order eventually received by Quality 
Associates? Please provide the originating document(s). 

The Printing Specialist for the PSC was responsible for initiating the print order. The 
originating document is Work Order 69308 (attached to your letter). 

6. Were there any additional employees, either within FDA, the Government Printing 
Office (GPO), or any other federal agency responsible for passing along the details 
of the Quality Associates work order? Please provide the information about the 
documents related to all of the steps required from the originating document until 
the purchase agreement is considered complete. 

a. No additional employees within FDA, or any other executive branch agency, or 
GPO, were responsible for passing along details of the QAI work order. 

b. A completed HHS-26 Form is the originating document for a print order. If an 
HHS-26 is not accessible, a customer may email its job requirements and method 
of payment to initiate work on the part of the Program Support Center. On May 
2, 2012, the Program Support Center received the final set of requirements from 
FDA, including the funding information. 

c. We note that the work order and invoices were included with your letter. 

Attached hereto are the terms and conditions and instructions for completing the 
4044. 

7. Who was responsible for preparing the "Simplified Purchase Agreement Work 
Order Form 4044 "for Quality Associates ’ DHHS\FDA work order no. 69308? 
Where did that person obtain the information contained within the document? 

a. For Work Order 69308, the PSC Printing Specialist was responsible for filling 
out the Simplified Purchase Agreement Work Order Form 4044. 

b. FDA provided information to PSC regarding the nature of the documents. 
Although this information was not fully reflected on the completed form, the 
form was not prepared until after the work was done. Nonetheless, PSC did 
convey the sensitive nature of the information to QAI orally, before it undertook 
the work. 

8. Does the FDA still maintain that the documents provided to Quality Associates 
contain no information that is classified, SBU, or defined as PII under the Privacy 
Act? 


3 
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The FDA and HHS have never maintained that the hard drive contained no personally 
identifiable information. The absence of such a notation on the later-completed work 
order was the result of a clerical error at the PSC. 

9. What litigation was this document conversion being prepared for? Were the 
documents being prepared for production or merely for review in order to determine 
what would and would not be produced? 

At the time QAI was engaged to convert the FDA data into a readily printable form, 
concerns related to the computer monitoring of certain current and former FDA personnel 
were already the subject of Congressional and Office of the Special Counsel (OSC) 
investigations, as well as litigation. The printing was principally intended to enable 
review of these records to facilitate understanding facts thought to be potentially relevant 
to these matters, and not for production in response to a specific request. 

10. Quality Associates asserts that the original files were initially supplied on physical 
media to another contractor. What is the name of the other contractor? 

The original contractor requested to perform this work was Ideal Scanners and Systems 
Inc. Ideal was unable to perform the work. 

11. How many files were contained on the physical media? 

The PSC did not open the files on the media provided; however it is estimated to be ~ 
10,000 files per emailed requirements. 

/ 2. What woj the total number of pages provided from Quality Associates to FDA 
following the conversion? 

The total number of pages provided from QAI following the conversion to PDF was 
83,187. Three copies were printed and delivered to FDA. 
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QU-Mt!V 
ASSU'IAIfS 
! ''t I mmmi m 


United States Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Attn: Senator Grassiey 
Washington, DC 20510-6275 


RE: Letter received on July 16*** (attached) 


Quality Associates, Inc. is extremely concerned by your letter and w 
questions. We have also contacted your staff in the interest of pi 
clearing any misunderstandings that we have done anything other 
directions. 


beess y'our 
stion and 
ir Clients 


Please see the following answers to your questions: 

1) With how many government agencies does Quality Associate', luivi 
Please provide the total dollar amount for each agency. 

Response ^ QA! has hundreds of government Clients and the dollar 
hundreds of dollars (for product purchases) to millions of <lU)lls 
contracts. 


rtmge from 
sar support 


2) Which of these other agencies' interna! information, if any, wa.s accessible dirough 
the Internet prior to Friday afternoon? 

Response The FTP site is used to make available conversion Uh>l> (wripl filc^, wustom coding, 
etc.) and DLL files for our engineers to download and implement aT client sites. Occasionally, 
we have Clients that request files and, with their approval, we use die FTP site for the transfer. 

3) Why were these Intertmt documents publicly available and searchable on search 

engines. Such as Google? 

Response - 'Die files were put on our FTP site at the direction of our Client. During Uic time that 
they were there the files were “crawled” by th© Google engines. 

4) What services, specifically, do you provide for each of these agencic.«.? 

Response - Quality Associates Inc. (QAl), a Maryland based Small Rusiness, was established in 
N86 as a Quality Assurance (QA) Good Laboratory Practice (GLP) consulting toinpaii) Ui 
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ASscK lArrs 


provide services to the pharmaceutical, pesticide, and other appropriate chemical and biotech 
industries. In the late 1990’s, QAI started to focus more on the Federal marketplace, primarily 
with the regulatory/research agency's who required day-to-4ay business solutions for turning 
paper-based information into usable elech^onic data In axent years, QAI has expanded its client 
relationships to include educational, healthcare and banking customers and is now providing full 
documenl/content management .solutions based on the Microsoft SharePoint F.CM plattonn. 


5) Has Quality Associates ever discovered a similar leak as the erne identified in The 
New York Times article? If yes, please provide a detailed explanation ofeach 

instance. 


Response - Never. 


6) How long were the FDA documents publicly available on Quality Associates Internet 
site? 


Response - The files were first uploaded to the site, at die direction of our CUetitt lute in the 
evening on May 3^. There were several iterations of file revision and rdoadit^ to lielp our 
Client with their printing of the files. The last day that we worked with our Client and these files 
was on May 9*. Our records show that the files were archived on May 9*. 


7) What steps have you taken to ensure that such internal information is not 
inappropriately available online in the future? 


Response ~ Wc have removed the FTP site and will handle all futu 
Client information, regardless of Client direction, via physical 
secure/encrypted transfer. 


. and delivery of 
/delivery and/or 


Paul Swidersky 
President. CEO 


i 0161 Miplg Lawn Bivd,, ! 


■Phon? 
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Laptop Name - DRL0098686 

Spoctor Client: installed and active since A/22/10 

SUBvIECT: Robert C. Smith (RCS) 

Medical Officer 
W066 RM0319G HFZ-47C 
CORK - ODE/DRARD 


Search Terms: 

Colonography - SUBJECT feels the FDA is not handling this issue well. 

A negations : 

Sending proprietary documents and information out of the FDA. Some 
documents are may have the letter "K" followed by a string of six (6) 
numbers. Check to see if SUBJECT is sending these outside the FDA. 
Probably using Gmail to send out. 

SUBJECT sent proprietary documents to press, possibly NY Times (Gartner 
Harris ~ sp?) - (Gardiner Karris - Corrected) for article alledging the 
FDA was mis-handlinq the Colonography topic. 

His superiors believe HE is "ghost writing" his subordinates FDA reports. 
Check all possible avenues for possible occurancos. 

SUBJECT’S subordinates or co-horts: 

DRL0091494 

DRL0102315 

DRL0101046 DRL5125449 
Cindy Demian DRLO.I01600 

Nancy Wersto DRL5114924 

Lakshmi Vishnuva j jala DRIhl256I7 DRL0096322 



Check ail for povssible POP3 or enternai, non-FDA email conver.sations, 
either via Websense, Encase, Mandiant, or Spector. 
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Actors List: 


Primai-y Actors 

1. Robert ^^mi^^^edica^fficer, CDRH, ODE/DRAfiD 

It943 New Hampshire Ave, Silver Spring, MD 

2. Paul T Hardy (also referred to as “PJ”) - Regulatory Review Officer, CDRH, 
W066,HHIH 1*9*3 New Hampshire Ave, Silver Spring, MD 

3. Julian J. Nicholas - Fonner CDRH Physician 


Summary - The above listed actors appear to be the point men. All cammunications 
amongst all the actors filter through one or all of these three primary actors. These actors 
appear to perfoim the majority of any review, editing, compilation, production or 
distribution •f verbiage, documentation and information. Actors 1 and 3 appear to have 
the greatest involvement with media outlets and external organizations. 


Secondary Actors 

4. Ewa M. Czersk^^iologist, CDRH, ODE/DRARD 
W066,HHHHH- 470, 109#3 New Hampshire Ave, Silver Spring, MD 

5. Visiting Scientist, CDRH, OSEL/DIAM 
WOWjHBBKlOSOJ New Hampshire Ave, Silver Spring, MD 

6. Biomedical Engineer, CDRH, ODEJPOSJIDB 

1#9#3 New Hampshire Ave, Silver Spring, MD 

7. Nancy Werst^- Biologist, CDRH, ODE/DPARB 
W066,^HII^^I, 10903 New Hampshire Ave, Silver Spring, MD 

8. Lakshmi Vishnuvajjala - SUPV. Mathematical Statistician, CDRH, 
OSB/DBS®DB^^ 

W066,^IHBil^B- 550, 109#3 New Hampshire Ave, Silver Spring, MD 

9. CDRH, ODE/DRARD 

W066j||||||^BHIi~ 10903 New Hampshire Ave, Silver Spring, MB 


Summary - The secondary actors listed above are in constant communication amongst 
themselves and the primary actars via FDA email, Yahoo Mail and Gmail. 
Communications involve review, editing, compilation, production * 1 - distribution of 
verbiage, documentation and information pertaining to medical reviews, cun-ent 
investigations, claims against HHS.'FDA, release of infomration to the press and external 
organizations. 


Ancillai’V Actors 


10, Ned Feder- Staff Scientist /Writer — POGO (Project On Govemineat 
Oversight) 
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1 1 00 G Street, N W, Suite^H Washington, D.C 

1 1 Associate of Ned Feder 

Nuclear Engineering, Texas A&M University 

12. Jack Mitchell - United States Senate, Special Committee on Aging 
G31 Birksen or 62! Hart Senate #11106 Buildings, Washingtoa D.C. 

13. Joan Kleintnan- District Director, Congressman Chris Van Hollen (D-Md) 
Office of Representative, 51 Monroe Street #507, Rockville, Md. 

14. Congressman Chris Van Hollen (D-Md) 

House of Representatives 

1707 Longworth H.O.B., Washington, D.C. 

District Office - 51 Monroe Street #507, Rockville, Md. 


Summary - The ancillary actors above are actively participating with primary and 
secondary actors with regard to complaints and claims filed against HHS/FBA 
referencing FDA review / approval process, discrimination and hostility within the 
wortolaccTheabove actors (with the exception of Congressman Chris Van Hollen and 
directly) have received a substantial number of documents primarily 
from Actors 1 and 3. There has also been numerous communications with many of the 
secondary actors either directly or through the primai'y actors. References to one or more 
of the above ancillary actors providing a conduit to release information to the press has 
been identified. 


Media Outlet Actors 

15. Gardiner Harris - Reporter, New York Times 

16. Matthew Perrone - Reporter, Associated Press 

17. Alyah Khan - Reporter, Inside Washington Publishers news organization 

18. Joe Bergantino - Reporter, RCN Cable Washington based Direct Cable provider 
1.?. Rochelle ( last name unlanown) - Assoc iate of Joe Bergantino 

20. Lainey Moseley - Journalist, Unknown Philadelphia news organization - looking 
for a “Bigger Story” on CT scans, patient safety and FDA recommendations 

2 1 . Joe (last name unknown) — Documentaries, Frontline PBS (Public Broadcasting 
Service) 


Sununary - The media outlet actors listed above have actively and recently 
communicated primarily with Actor 1. Actor 1 has been in constant contact with Actors 
15, 16, 17, & 18 via email, phone communications and/or in-person meetings regarding 
“issues with in the FDA". Actor 20 was refeircd to Actor 1 by Actor 3. Actor 21 has 
been referenced to Actor 1 by Actor 2. 
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Scott A. Vaatrease 

U.S. Departinenl of Health aiid Human Services 
Office of Inspector General 
OfSce of iDvesiigafions 
Special Investigations Unit 
330 Independence Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, DC 20201 

RE: oE Healthcare Complaint 

Dear ASAIC Vantrease: 

Dince of Internal .Aifairs was given a copy of a complaint from King and Spalding, a Jaw 
GE Kcaiibcare. This complaint alleges disclosure of confidential information by 
■unknown individuals si the FDA’s Center for Devices and Radiological Healti (CDRH). 

Ai these allegations are ven- serious and to avoid any appearance of impropriety, I respectfijlly request that 
IIHS/OIG/SIU investigate 0£ Healthcare’s allegations. Because the 010 is entirely independent of the 
programs and oScisIs being investigated, any potential allegations of conflic^f interest by any party, or 
members of congress would be eliminatec. Please cor.tactmeat (240)Hlli^|i^>'‘^u lo discuss this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Mark S. McCormack 
Special Agent in Charge 

End osure 
Cc: 

Case File 
Cbroii 
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Food and Drug Adniinis’irauon 
Office of Imeraal Affairs 


Case Inina/ion and Fact Shed 

CaseNun^bor: 2(J)0'OL'\"970-‘073 Case Title: GE Healthcare 


Case Tspe: Onauihorized Disclosure of Information Case Assignment: 
COMPLATM: 


Date Received: 4/23^10 Person Receiving Allegation: S*AJC McCormack 

ComplaintTer.eived by: Telephone: Letter: Other: X (email) 

Name of Complainant: fCine and Spaulding, LLP 
Address: 1 700 Pcn^vlv^^Ave^jJA^^ \VX)C 20006 
Telephone N'uinber:|||||^^^^||||||^B 

Alldgarion and'or Issues: GE Healthcare alleges unauthorized disclosure ofinfonnation by 
unknown FDA'CDRH employees. This allegation is being referred to HHS/OJG/SIU to remove 
any potential allegations of impartiality. 


SUI5JECT(S): 

Grade; 

Title: 

Component: 

Region: 

Address: 

Telephone Number: 


Other A 5 eQcy Involvement; 

OIG KoliGcation: Telephooe; 

Date Notified: 3 '//'?/ /o 
Person Notitied: 


Memorandum: 


COMMENTS; 

SAIC Signi 


i.C-i’i A O. 

ignarure /I/oaI Date: >0 


Fax: 
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DEPARTMF.NT of health and H i’MAN SERVICES 


C>Jf)CC oflnipeccor Genera] 
Oflltc oflnvestigasicns 
S:K.'C!al Invi'^ipaticns 
Washicglon.. DC" 20024 


N'Ij. Mark McConnai;k. 

Special Agent in Charge 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
Food and Drug Administration 
Office of Criroinaj Invcsligations 
Office of Intcnu^Affairs 
f Chiirch Street, 

Rockville, MD 20850 


JUL 26 2D1Z 


R£: Case Name: Unauthorized Disclosure of Information 

01 File#: H-iO-0-0!41-3 

Dear SAC McCormack: 

1 am writing to clarify our May 1 8, 2010, letter to you regarding your referral (OiA File 20JO- 
0)A-970“073). First, the Officeof Inspector General (OIG) docs not deteimine the legality of 
disclosures of confidenTial govcmmcnt-hcld infonnation. Instead, an OIG conducts 
investigations and refers matters to the Dcpartincnt of Justice when the OIG deteiraincs there are 
'reasonable grounds to believe” there has been a violation of Federal criminal lew, (IG Act, § 
4(d)}. Our 2010 ieitcr should not be read to reflect q delemunalion by OIG about the reach of 
Federal criminal law. Again, that dsterminatioa rests with the Department of Justice and the 
courts. OlG's May 20l0 decision to take no farther action on your referral wa.s based on our 
assessment of the evidence available at that time under tbe standard set forth in the IG Act. 

If you have any viucs tions. or need an y additional mformaiion regarding this matter, please feel 
to me at 


Sincerely, 

FUon Malone 

Speciol Agent \n Charge 

Special Investigations Branch 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 


OfGce of lospecmr General 
Oflice oflovatigations 
Special Inveaueaiions BrMich 
Washington. D.C. 20201 


MAY 1 8 2010 


Mr. Mark McCormack, 

Special Agent in Charge 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 

Food and Drug Administration 

Office of Criminai Investigations 

Office oflntema^fiair^^ 

1 Church Street, HBiHi 
Rockville, MD 20850 


RE: Case Name; Unauthorized Disclosure of information 

01 File tt-. H100001413 

SAC McCormack: 


The U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (HHS), Office of Inspector General (OIG), Office 
of Investigations (OI), Special Investigations Branch (SIB), is in receipt of your referral (OIA File #; 

20 10-01 A-970-073). At this time, based on the information provided, OIG/OI/SIB will be taking no 
action. The referral lacks any evidence of criminal conduct on the part of any HHS employee. 
Additionally, 5U.S.C.§ 1213, identifies that disclosures, such as the ones alleged, when they relate to 
matters of public safety may be made to the media and Congress as long as the material released is not 
specifically prohibited by law and protected by Executive Order or National Security Classificatioa 


The OIG is appreciative of your support in its ovetall mission Thank you fcr contacting the OIG on this 
matter^Shouliroutave any questions, or need any additional information, please fed free to contact 


Respectfully, 



Scott A Vantiease 

Assistant Special Agent in Charge 

Special Investigations Branch 
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McKee, Ruth E 

( O ( G I } llllllll^^lllllll^lll^^^llllllll^ 

Sent: Friday, June 10. 201 1 1'37PM 

To: McKee, Ruth £ 

Subject: Complaint RE; Hardy et.al, 

Attachments: Hl00024830016a2449 20101115 Closing Memo toCDRH.pdf, Hl000248300l5a2449 20101105 
Deciinaticn Letter from DQJ RN.pdf 


Ruth, 

The referral you made to our office in March of th.'s year regarding the .wav files was subsumed into case 
H100002^83 since it pertained to the same categoryof conduct. 

Attached are previous documents nur office transmitted to your office regarding that case. As in that instance, v.^e 
are deferring to FDA for any appropriate administrative action. 

If you need a more official letter from us, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 


K.en!U 2 lh Marfy. Jnspccior 
Special hivesli Rations Branch 
Office o/Jnspeefoy General, Offica 'of Investigations 
i'S. Deparimeiu oj Health & HumanScr^ecs 
310 Independence Ave., S- 
Cohen Bldg., 
if'ashinK^/on. D C 20201 


r/i/r £i/iiail fttiy emialn icnsiiive low cnforccntenr anUIor privUencd infonnation. If you are not the intemleti recipient (or 
have received Ifiis E-mail in error) pUase notify the sender immediatciy and destroy this E-maiL Any unauthorized copying, 
disclosure ur dhir ibutio n of the_ma(srial in 

From; Mehring, David S (OIG/OI) 

Sent: Friday, June 10, 2011 10:27 AM 
To: Marty, Kenneth L (OIG/OI) 

Subject; Complaint from Ruth McKee 


Ken, 


Here's the additional complaint sent to us by Ruth McKee after we closed our investigation (H10002483), and my 
email response. I've also included DOf/PiN's declination letter, and our case dosing memo to CDRH, 

L€! me know if i can provide any further info, or assist with the response to CDRH. 

Dave 

David Mehrin". Special Agcn! 

U.S. Deparrmcni oTHcalth and Human Services 
Office of Inspector Genera] 

Special Investigations Branch 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH & HUMAN SERVICES 


F.EB*2 3-2011- 


Food aod Drug Administration 
1 0903 New Hampshire Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20993-0002 


Dpsiei R. Levinson, Inspector General 
li.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
Office of Inspector General 
Washington, DC 20201 

Re: Potential Unlawful W%etappmg By FDA Employee 
Dear Mr. Levinson: 

We have obtained evidence that at least two FDA employees appear to have engaged in 
widespread recording of telephone calls and meetings regarding FDA business without the 
consent of all other parlies. We are concerned that these actions violated state and/or federal 
criminal laws. I have enclosed with this letter a draft summary of some of the recordings we 
have obtained, and 1 am sending al! the recordings to you via your seem e IT portal Please 
review this information to determine whether the Office of Inspector General (OIG) will open an 
investigation. 

In the course of network monitoring, we discovered 96 .wav files containing recordings of 
conversations the employees had with other FDA employees and with representatives of 
companies with matters pending before FDA. These .wav files were located on a thumb drive 
connected to an FDA computer in “tmallhcated space” inilicating they had been “deleted” but not 
yet overwritten. The recordings themselves suggest that they were made by two different 
employees, and the recordings also suggest that many of the participants were not aware that 
they were being recorded. The subject matters of these recorded calls and meetings include the 
review of pending medical device submissions, FDA personnel matters, and efforts of the 
employees to use the press and Congress to force the removal of specified FDA managers. 

These recordings include non-public information, some of which appear to constitute 
confidential commercial information. For instance. Files 1 6 and 17 are recordings of 
conversations with a manufacturer regarding a device submission. Although the files wehave 
obtained do not specify the dates or times of the calls themselves, we expect, based on the 
context and subject matter of the recordings, that the calls generally took place between 2008 and 
2010. 

Tire employees seem to have been in several different physical locations, all of which were likely 
in the State of Mai-yland, when they made the recordings. In particular, the recordings suggest 
that they were variously recording die calls and meetings from their FDA offices (in White Oak, 
Maryland or Rockville, Maryland), and from coffee shops near the FDA offices. 
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There is no FDA policy or practice that supports the unauthorized taping of phone calls or 
meetings by employees, or the use of FDA equipment or resources for such purposes.' 

Moreover, the creation and storage of these recordings might run afoul of the requirements 
relating to the secure storage and destruction of sensitive information and prohibitions against 
the concealment of such information fcff personal use; these requirements are contained in the 
Department of Health and Human Services Rules of Behavior For Use of Technology Resources 
and Information, which all employees must read and sign. 

More significantly, these nonconsensual recordings potentially violate state or federal criminal 
wiretapping laws. For example, Maryland law prohibits the interception of oral or electronic 
communications unless “all of the parlies to the communication have given prior consent to the 
interception..,.”^ Violations are felonies subject to imprisonment and fines.^ Federal law 
appears to require the consent of only one party to the interception of a phone cal!,'* but the 
unauthorized taping of calls by federal employees involving confidential information may 
constitute prohibited conduct. 

If you have any questions, or if you need any additional information, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 

Jeffrey Shuren, M.D., J.D. 

Director 

Center for Devices and 
Radiological Health 


Enclosure 


' FDA regulations generally allow the recording of public administrative proceedings, with advance notification to 
the agency. See 21 C.F.R. § 10.204. None of the calls at issue here appear to constitute public administrative 

& JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS Code Ann. § IO-402(c)(3) (emphasis added). Other exceptions 
apply, which do not appear to be relevant here, 

^Jd § 10-402(b). 

*See 18 U.S.C. § 25M. 


proceedings. 

^Md.COURl'S 


P? 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH & HUMAN SERVICES 


Office of the General Counsel 


Office of the Chief Counsel 
Food and Drug Administration 
10903 New Hampshire Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20993-0002 


TO; Walter Harris, Chief Operating Officer 

Eric Perakslis, Chief Information Officer 

FROM: Elizabeth H. Dickinson, Chief Counsel 

I 

RE: Requirements for Deploying Spector Software 

DATE: August 1,2012 


Effective immediately - 


Per the direction of Commissioner Margaret A. Hamburg, the FDA Office of Infonnation 
Management will not deploy the Spector 360 software without written approval by the Chief 
Counsel or her delegee. The Chief Infonnation Officer is to immediately instruct his staff . 
accordingly. 

Questions on this policy are to be_ directed to Elizabeth Dickinson, Chief Counsel. 


cc: Margaret A. Hamburg, Commissioner of Food and Drugs 

Lisa Barclay, Chief of Staff 
John M. Taylor, III, Counselor to the Conunissioner 
Mark Raza, Acting Deputy Chief Counsel 
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UKPARTNfENT OF HEALTH & HUMAN' SERVICEJ? 


^ 4 - 

I ROM; Margaret A. liamburg, Commissioner 

TO: Walter Han is. Chief Operating Ofliccr 

Hric Perakslis, Chief Information Officer 
Elizabeth H. Dickinson, Chief Counsel 

RE: Monitoring of FDA Personnel Work Computers 

DATE: September 24, 201 2 


'^ood and Drug Admimslration 
Sliver Sprmg^ MO 20903 


The Food and Diug Administration has rcccntiy undertaken a review of the standards and 
procedures for monitoring the use of govemmcnl-ownccJ computers issued to FDA personnel. 
After careful consideration, ! am issuing additional guidance to ensure that such activity 
continues to be conducted in an appropriate manner.' Accordingly, I am directing the FDA 
Chicflnforniation Officer (CIO) to put into place promptly procedures that will strengthen 
PDA's ability to effectively document, analyze, and authorize requests for employee computer 
monitoring.' 

Pursuant to this memorandum, which is effective Immediately, 1 am directing that the CIO and 
Chief Counsel’ promptly develop a written procedure that includes the following elements: 

Express Written Autliorization of Monitoring: The CIO may not initiate monitoring of FDA 
employees* computers wdllioui advance written authorization by one of the following: The 
Commissioner, a Deputy Commissioner, or the Chief Operating Officer (COO). This authority 
may not be redeiegated, Requests for monitoring must be approved by the Chief Counsel in 
writing prior to implementation, as described below. 


As an iniiial inieriiiisiep. by Memorandum dated Augu.><t 1 . 2012. 1 directed iliat ilie FDA Office of Information 
Managenien: will not deploy new uses of the Spector 360 software without wntien approval by ilie Chief Counsel or 
her deleyee. 

There are currenlly a number of inquiries into moniioring practices thai will iutbim FDA's policies and practices 
and that may result in additional changes to FDA procedures in the longer tenn. inctudme a Depanmeni-wide 
re\ icw requested by the Office of Manaecmcni and Budget and two reviews by liie MHS Inspector General 
requested by the Secretary, \ will update FDA's policies as needed once those reviews arc completed, 

■ Tins memorandum addrcsscN the use of monitoring software directed at mdn idual FD.A computers issued to 
specific employees winch operates by making a continuous record of activity on .suclicomputer.s, it is not intended 
'.0 addiess standard infonnation technology (!T) security controls employed liu'oughoui ihr FD.A IT sy.sicin to 
impiemeni. fedora! Infonnaiton Security Management Act of 2002. Oilier FD.A mformation icclmology piacticcs 
iiidv laisc ieea! and policy conctiiss similar to those identified in this memor^mdam. The CIO and Chief Couiisei 
sl-ould dei'cL'p procedures as necessary to address liiese as well 

' f-.OA's Office of liie CliicrCounse! »s pan ofHHS' Office of General Counsel (OGC); 1 c.xpect that in advising 
f D.A. t.K'C 'u il: consul? and work clo-sely with other OOC experts and manauemci!!. 


1 
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Basis for Monitoring: Computer monitoring may be authorized only for the following reasons: 

( 1 ) at the request of an outside law enforcement or national security authority (e.g., FBI, DHS) or 
the HHS Inspector General; (2) based on reasonable grounds to believe that the individual to be 
monitored may be responsible for an unauthorized disclosure of legally protected information, 
such as confidential commercial or trade secret information; or (3) based on reasonable grounds 
to believe that the individual to be monitored has violated HHS or FDA personnel or 
administrative policy or HHS or FDA policy on the use of government infonnation technology 
equipment and systems. 

Documentation; The written authon'zation for monitoring of FDA employee computers must 
describe the reason for the monitoring, If the monitoring is initiated at the request of an outside 
law enforcement or national security authority or by the H HS Inspector General, the 
authorization must state that the request was approved by the Director of FDA’s Office of 
Criminal Investigation or by the HHS Inspector General, as appropriate,'' 

For monitoring that is initiated for reasons other than at the request of an outside law 
enforcement or national security authority or the HHS Inspector General, the party requesting the 
monitoring must document in writing the factual basis justifying the monitoring. The Chief 
Counsel shall document in writing the legal basis for any such monitoring, 

Limiting the Time, Breadth, and invasivencss of Monitoring: The written authorization for 
monitoring should reflect that the CIO has identif ied a method of computer monitoring that is as 
narrow, time-limited, and non-invasive as is appropriate to accomplish the stated information- 
gathering objective. The CIO also shall consider and advise on whether there are alternative 
steps the agency could take to address the concern. 

When monitoring is initiated at the request of an outside law enforcement or national security 
authority or the HHS Inspector General, the CIO should, to the extent possible under the specific 
circumstances, obtain appropriate infonnation to advise on the use of a method of computer 
monitoring that is as naiTOw, time-limited, and non-invasive as is appropriate to carry out the 
request. 

Legal revierv: When a request for computer monitoring is made by a party other than an outside 
law enforcement or national security authority or the HHS Inspector General, the Chief Counsel 
will determine whether the monitoring is legally supportable and will notify the CIO, the COO, 
and the Commissioner or her designee, of these conclusions, including any recommended limits 
or boundaiies. I n evaluating the monitoring, the Chief Counsel shall eonsider whether the 
proposed monitoring is consistent with all applicable legal requirements, ineluding the 
Whistleblower Protection Act. 

In addition, the Chief Counsel shall infonii the parties to whom information derived from 
monitoring is to be made available that such information may not be used in violation of the 


■* Monilcring initiated at the request of outside law enforcement or national secui ily authorities or the HHS Inspector 
General raises issues that warrant additional consideration on a Department-wide basis. These are expected to he 
addressed by the additional HHS reviews referenced elsewhere nr this document. 
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Whistieblower [’rotection Act and related protections. The ChicT Counsel will advise other 
components of FDA on implementing these protections effcctivciy. 

Periodic review of monitoring: The CIO shall review any computci monitoring on a monthly 
basis and, in consultation with the individual who authorized the monitoring, assess whether it 
remains justified or must be discontinued. A decision to continue monitoiing shall be explained 
and documented in writing by the CIO. who shall report monthly to { 1) the Commissioner or her 
delegate, (2) the COO, and (3) the Chief Counsel, regarding the status of any on-going 
monitoring. 


Special circiimstaiices: The CIO and Chief Counsel may make recommendations to the 
Commissioner for additional procedures, ifnecessary, to address specific circumstances not 
addressed in this memorandum. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HLMAN SERVICES 


Food V)d Drug Administr^on 
Silver Sgrng MD 20993 


STAFF MANUAL GUIDE 325LXX 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
EFFECTIVE DATE: 09/26/2013 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 

INFORMATION RESOURCES MANAGEMENT - INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

SECURITY 

OPERATIONAL CONTROL POLICIES 
MONITORING OF USE OF HHS/FDA IT RESOURCES 

1. PURPOSE. 

This Staff Manual Guide establishes interim policies and procedures that will strengthen the 
Food and Drug Administration’s (FDA) ability to effectively document, analyze, authorize, and 
manage requests to monitor use of Department of Health and Human Services (HHS or 
Department) and FDA information technology (IT) systems and resources. 

2 . SCOPE. 

This interim policy: 

• Applies to all individuals (including, but not limited to current and former civilian 
government employees, contractors, local or foreign government exchange program 
participants. Commissioned Corps personnel, guest researchers, visiting scientists, 
fellows and interns), provided access to HHS/FDA IT systems and resources; 

• Covers real-time or contemporaneous observation, prospective monitoring (e.g., using 
monitoring or keystroke capture software), and retrospective review and analyses (e.g., of 
e-mail sent or received, or of computer hard-drive contents) targeting an individual; 

• Does not apply to computer incident response monitoring of systems relating to national 
security or the Federal Infonnation Security Management Act of 2002 (FISMA) that 
perfonn general system and network monitoring, or examinations of computers for 
malware; 

• Does not apply to any review and analysis requested or consented to by the individual(s) 
being monitored; 

• Does not apply to retrospective searches for documents in response to valid information 
requests in the context of litigation, Congressional oversight. Freedom of Infonnation Act 
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(FOIA) requests, and investigations by the Government Accountability Office (GAO) 
and the Office of Special Counsel; 

• This interim policy does not supersede any other applicable law or higher level agency 
directive, or existing labor management agreement in place as of this interim policy’s 
effective date; and 

• Excludes routine IT equipment examinations. Any unintended discoveries of 
problematic content and resulting follow-up actions are not subject to this interim policy, 
although follow-up actions that involve computer monitoring are subject to this interim 
policy. 

3. BACKGROUND. 

FDA is required to protect vast quantities of sensitive information including, but not limited to, 
confidential commercial and financial infonnation, trade secrets, protected healthcare 
information, and classified infonnation. The Deparhnent of Health and Human Services (HHS) 
Policy for Information Systems Security anJ Privacy (1S2P),' requires the use of a warning 
banner on all Department IT systems. The warning banner must state that, by accessing an 
HHS/FDA IT system,' (e.g., logging onto a Department computer or network), the employee 
consents to having no reasonable expectation of privacy regarding any communication or data 
transiting or stored on any HHS/FDA IT system, and the employee understands that, at any time, 
the Department may monitor the use of Agency IT resources for lawful government purposes. 
While the warning banner gives FDA the authority to monitor employee use of Agency IT 
resources, FDA must carry out computer monitoring in a manner that recognizes employee 
interests and relevant legal protections. FDA will comply with all applicable laws, including but 
not limited to the Privacy Act of 1974, the privacy provisions of the E-Govemment Act of 2002, 
Whistleblower Protection Enhancement Act of 2012, and the Federal Infonnation Security 
Management Act, as well as administration policy directives issued in furtherance of those Acts. 

4. REFERENCES. 

HHS Policy for Monitoring Employee Use of HHS IT Resources, dated June 26, 20! 3 
FDA Memorandum, Monitoring of FDA Personnel H'ork Computers, dated September 24, 2012 
HHS IRM Policy for Personal Use of Infonnation Technology Resources dated February 17, 
2006 

HHS Policy for Information Systems Security and Privacy, dated July 7, 201 1 

NIST SP 800-61, Computer Security Incident Handling Guide, dated March 2008 

NIST SP 800-86, Guide to Integrating Forensic Techniques - Incident Response, August 2006 


Available an iTnnv iiiiraiici.hhs au' lK'i>L‘vurii\ nt>livie-'itnlt:\ hitni 

^ According to the warning banner, an HHS IT system includes “(1) the computer being accessed, (2) the computer 
network, (3) all computers connected to tliis network, and (4) all devices and storage media attached to this network 
or to a computer on this network.” 
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Presidential Policy Directive/PPD-19, Protecting Whistleblowers with Access to ClassifieJ 
Information, dated, June 26, 201 3 

5. INTERIMPOLICY. 

5.1. BASIS FOR COMPUTER MONITORING. 

Computer monitoring may be authorized only for the following reasons: 

a. A written request by OIG, OSSI or an outside law enforcement authority (e.g., FBI, DHS); 

b. Where reasonable grounds exist to believe that the individual to be monitored may be 
responsible for the unauthorized disclosure of legally protected information (e.g., confidential 
commercial information or Piivacy Act-protected information); or 

c. Where reasonable grounds exist to believe that the individual to be monitored may have 
violated applicable law, regulation or written HHS or FDA policy. 

5.2 EXPRESS WRITTEN AUTHORIZATION FOR COMPUTER 
MONITORING. 

No agency official, including the Chief Information Officer (CIO), may conduct computer 
monitoring without prior written authorization by one of the following officials: 

• FDA Commissioner 

• FDA Deputy Commissioner 

• FDA Chief Operating Officer 

The authority identified herein may not be (re)delegated below the office of Chief Operating 
Officer. All requests to initiate monitoring must be in writing and shall include an explanation of 
how the monitoring will be conducted, by what method the information collected during 
monitoring will be controlled and protected, and a listing of individuals who will be provided 
access to the infonnation gathered through monitoring. Except for monitoring requested by 
outside law enforcement authority or the OIG, the party requesting the monitoring must 
document the factual basis justifying the request for monitoring and the proposed scope of the 
request. The requesting organization shall document the basis for any request for computer 
monitoring. 


5.3 REVIEW COMMITTEE. 

A Review Committee shall be established as described below and as further set forth in 
implementing procedures. This Review Committee shall consist of a representative from the 
Office of the Chief Counsel, a representative from the Office of Information Management with 
Systems Administration expertise, and a representative from the Office of Human Resources 
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with Human Capital expertise. The Review Committee may draw on additional expertise, as 
needed. 

For designated requests for monitoring, the Review Committee shall review such requests and 
recommend to an authorizing official specified in 5.2 above, that the official authorize or not 
authorize a specific request. For other requests, the Review Committee will not ordinarily 
recommend authorization or non-authorization, although it may at its discretion put a request on 
hold or make a recommendation concerning authorization to an FDA authorizing official as 
specified in 5.2 above. 

The Review Committee shall develop, as soon as practicable, procedures by which it will review 
and receive notification of requests for computer monitoring and, if appropriate, explain how 
such requests are to be submitted and documented. The Review Committee's procedures should 
ensure that the Committee promptly and efficiently reviews requests for computer monitoiing 
that require a Committee recommendation to an agency authorizing official or which require that 
the Review Committee be notified of such requests. 

In developing implementing procedures, the Review Committee should consider the following 
framework for review, authorization, and notification of requests for computer monitoring: 

a. Requests from outside law enforcement: The Review Committee should be 
notified of requests from outside law enforcement for which a Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU) or similar written agreement is in effect. Provided such an 
MOU or similar written agreement is in effect (see 5.4 below), the Review 
Committee will not ordinarily make a recommendation concerning such requests 
to an FDA authorizing official. If an MOU or similar written agreement is not in 
effect, all such requests should be provided to the Review Committee for review 
and recommendation. 

b. Requests from OIG: The Review Committee should be notified of requests from 
OIG. 

c. Requests from sources other tlian outside law enforcement/OIG for prospective 
monitoring should be provided to the Review Committee for review and 
recommendation to an authorizing official. 

d. Requests from sources other than outside law enforcement/OIG for retrospective 
monitoring should, when implementing procedures have been developed, be 
provided to the Review Committee for review and recommendation, or 
notification and appropriate action. 
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5.4 MONITORING REQUESTS FROM OIG AND OUTSIDE LAW 
ENFORCEMENT. 

Computer monitoring may be requested by outside law enforcement authorities (e.g.. Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI), Department of Homeland Security (DHS))' or the HHS Office of 
Inspector General (OIG). All requests from outside law enforcement agencies must be 
coordinated through the OIG, except for requests relating to national security or non-criminal 
insider threat matters, which must be coordinated with the Office of Security and Strategic 
Infonwation (OSSl) and/or the FDA Security Liaison Officer/Insider Threat Coordinator. Such 
external computer monitoring requests may be subject to different standards partly because they 
are covered by the internal controls of the requesting agency or judicial process. 

If the monitoring is requested by outside law enforcement authorities, a Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU) or similar written agreement may be developed with outside law 
enforcement as a precondition for approving computer monitoring requests from these 
organizations. 

Such an MOU or similar written agreement shall include the following: 

a. The title and organizational component of the person(s) authorized to request 
monitoring on behalf of the law enforcement agency; 

b. Documentation of the source of the official request, demonstrating approval by an 
official of the governmental entity that has the authority to request the initiation of 
such monitoring (e.g., a subpoena (administrative or grand jury)), wairant or 
national security letter (NSL), or other acceptable documented request (e.g., a 
written administrative request that meets the HIPAA Privacy Rule’s requirements 
for certain disclosures to law enforcement agencies); 

c. Any restrictions applicable to the handling and disclosure of confidential 
information that may be produced by the computer monitoring; and 

d. Other items consistent with this memorandum, including the handling of sensitive 
communications. 

5.5 SCOPE OF COMPUTER MONITORING. 

Requests for computer monitoring shall be narrowly tailored in time, scope, and degree of 
monitoring. All requests to monitor shall identify the least invasive approach to accomplish the 
monitoring objectives. When reviewing requests for monitoring, authorizing officials shall also 
consider whether there are alternative information-gathering methods available (in lieu of 
monitoring) that can be utilized to address the potential risk, without jeopardizing the agency’s 
objectives. When the monitoring request originates from OIG or outside law enforcement, 

’ For the purposes of this interim policy, the term “law enforcement authority’’ includes national security and 
intelligence agencies of the U.S. Government 
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Ihe authorizing official will grant appropriate deference to requests made in accordance with 
this memorandum. 

5.6 DOCUMENTATION. 

The written authorization for computer monitoring must describe the reason for the monitoring. 
If the monitoring is initiated at the request of outside law enforcement, the authorization must 
document that the request was approved by an official of the governmental entity that has the 
authority to request the initiation of such monitoring. 

Except for computer monitoring initiated at the request of an outside law enforcement authority 
or OIG, the party requesting the monitoring must document the factual basis justifying the 
request for monitoring and the proposed scope of the request. Requests for such monitoring must 
include: an explanation of how the monitoring will be conducted, by what means the information 
collected during monitoring will be controlled and protected, and, a listing of individuals who 
will be provided access to the resultant monitoring infonnation. 

A record of all requests for monitoring shall be maintained by the FDA COO, along with any 
other summary results or documentation produced during the period of monitoring. The record 
also shall reflect the scope of the monitoring. All infonnation collected from monitoring and 
maintained by the FDA COO must be controlled and protected, with distribution limited to the 
individuals identified in the request for monitoring and other individuals specifically designated 
by the COO as having a specific need to know such infonnation. 

5.7. LIMITING THE TIME, SCOPE AND INVASIVENESS OF 
MONITORING. 

The FDA COO will authorize computer monitoring that is appropriately narrow in scope, time- 
limited, and takes the least invasive approach to accomplish monitoring objectives. The COO, in 
reviewing requests for computer monitoring, must also consider whether there are alternative 
information-gathering methods that FDA can utilize to address the concern in lieu of monitoring. 
When the computer monitoring request originates from OIG or outside law enforcement, the 
COO authorizing the monitoring will grant appropriate deference to a request made in 
accordance with this interim policy. 

5.8. SENSITIVE COM.MUNICATIONS. 

No computer monitoring authorized or conducted may target communications with law 
enforcement entities, the Office of Special Counsel, members of Congress or their staff, 
employee union officials, cr private attorneys. If such communications are inadvertently 
collected or inadvertently identified from more general searches, they may not be shared with a 
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non-law enforcement party who requested the monitoring, or anyone else, without express 
written authorization from OGC and other appropriate HHS and FDA official(s). 

5.9. PERIODIC REVIEW OF MONITORING. 

The COO shall review all computer monitoring on a monthly basis and, in consultation with the 
party who requested the monitoiing (e.g., OCl), assess whether it remains justified or must be 
discontinued. The COO shall consider if the decision for ongoing computer monitoring should 
be reviewed by OGC. A decision to continue monitonng shall be documented in writing by the 
COO, who shall report at least monthly, to the Commissioner regarding the status of any ongoing 
monitoring. 


5.10. LEGAL REVIEW. 

Review by the FDA Office of the Chief Counsel of a request for computer monitoring will 
include, as necessary, consultation with other Divisions of HHS Office of the General Counsel, 
such as the General Law Division, especially concerning legal requirements such as the 
Whistleblower Protection Act and the HIPAA Privacy and Security Rule, about which other 
OGC Divisions have expertise. 

5.11 SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The authorizing official and Chief Counsel may make recommendations to the Commissioner 
for additional procedures, if necessary, to address specific circumstances not addressed in this 
Staff Manual Guide. Policies and procedures that deviate from the elements of the HHS 
Memorandum may not be implemented without the written concurrence of the HHS COO in 
consultation with the OGC. 

6. ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 

FDA Chief Counsel. Provides legal review and advice regarding requests for, and 
implementation of, computer monitoring of HHS IT systems and resources. OCC will consult 
with HHS OGC as needed. 

FDA Chief Operating Officer (COO). The COO Provides executive direction, leadership, 
coordination, and guidance for the overall day-to-day administrative operations of the FDA 
ensuring the timely and effective implementation and high quality delivery of services across the 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA). The COO will coordinate with the Office of Chief 
Counsel, the Chief Information Officer, Office of Criminal Investigation (OCI), law enforcement 
and other authorities on actions and activities involving monitoring of use of IT Resources. 

FDA Chief Information Officer (CIO). The CIO in the Office of Information Management 
(OIM) is responsible for executing monitoring as authorized by the Commissioner and COO 
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following consultation with Chief Counsel, The CIO provides the overall policy, guidance and 
general oversight of FDA’s electronic records and for establishing and implementing the agency 
incident response plan for responding to the detection of adverse events involving FDA 
information systems. 

FDA Chief Information Security Officer (CISO). The FDA CISO is responsible for the 
establishment and management of the FDA incident response process. The FDA CISO serves as 
an FDA focal point for incident reporting and subsequent resolution. The CISO provides advice 
and assistance to Agency managers and other organizational personnel concerning incident 
response activities. 

FDA Computer Security Incident Response Team (CSIRT). Headed by the CSIRT Lead, the 
Incident Response (IR) Team will conduct computing monitoring, forensic capabilities and 
techniques in accordance with established NIST Standards. The CSIRT provides centralized 
monitoring, tracking, analysis, insider threat detection, reporting, notification, and coordination 
of computer security incidents and to report the finding with the appropriate officials in support 
of law enforcement and national security officials. 

7. DEFINITIONS. 

Employee - All individuals (e.g., including, but not limited to current and fonner civilian 
government employees, contactors, local or foreign government exchange program participants, 
Commissioned Corp personnel, guest researchers, visiting scientists, fellows and interns), 
provided access to Department of Health and Human Services, Food and Drug Administration IT 
systems and resources. 

IT System - Includes (I) the computer or electronic device being accessed, (2) the computer 
netw'ork (3) all computers connected to this network, and (4) all devices and storage media 
attached to this network or to a computer on this network. 

Accessing an HHS/FDA System - e g., logging on to a government or contractor furnished 
computer, laptop. Blackberry, iPad, scanner or other electronic device or logging on to the FDA 
network via local or remote use. 

IT Resources - Includes but is not limited to: computers and related peripheral equipment and 
software, network and web servers, telephones, facsimile machines, photocopiers, Internet 
connectivity and access to internet services, e-mail and, for the pui-poses of this policy, office 
supplies. It includes data stored in or transported by such resoiuces for HHS/FDA purposes. 

Outside Law Enforcement Authority - Includes national security and intelligence agencies of 
the United States. 
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Passive Monitoring/Computer Incident Response Monitoring - The Federal information 
Secuiity Management Act (FiSMA) requires each federal agency to develop, document, and 
implement an agency-wide program to provide infonnation security for the information and 
information systems that support the operations and assets of the agency, including those 
provided or managed by another agency, contractor, or other source. 



Walter S, Harris, MBA, PMP 
Deputy Commissioner for Operations 
Chief Operating Officer 
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ONE HUNDRED. TWELFTH CONGRESS 

Congress of the United Stated 

Souse ai I^epresenttitiUts 

COMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHTAND-'GOVERNMENT REFORM 
2157 Ratbuhn House.OffiCE Builcmng 
WASHfNGTON, OG.20515-0143 



May 9, 2012 


The Honorable Richard A. Lidinsky, Jr. 

Chairman , 

Federal Maritime Coidmission 
800 North Capitol Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20573 

Dear Mr. Chairman Lidinskyi 

It has come to my attention that the Federal Maritime Commission (FMC) may be an 
agency in crisis. Commission insiders allege that the politicization of the Commission’s core, 
functions and administrative decisions has contributed to a climate of fear and intimidation 
among agency managers and staff. As you know, the Office of Special Counsel has opened an. 
mvestigation into these allegations. 

The, effect: on the staff has been measurable. According to the Partnership for Public 
Service, which produces the respected federal employee satisfaction survey The Best Places to 
:Wai‘k m the Federal Government, in 20H the FMC suffered the largest drop in employee 
satisfaction of any agency in government.' The Committee observed a similar chilling effect on 
tM Staff When the Chaiiman of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission politicized the agency arid, 
bullied career staff. The Committee treats allegations of politicization of independent regulatory 
agencies very seriously because, if true, they can undermine the performance of an agency’s 
mission. The purpose of this letter is to request documents and information to better understand 
the aliegatiohs concerning the Federal Maritime Commission. 

The allegations center on your treatment of staff who objected to banning owner-operator 
truck drivers from providing services at the Port of Los Angeles (POLA). Prior to your being- 
named Chajrinan in September 2009, the FMC was involved in litigation concerning the POtA; 
Clean Truck Program (CTP), which was intended to reduce air pollution at the port.' The FMC 
opposed one provision of the CTP, unrelated to air pollution, which would have effectively 
banned independent owner-operator truck drivers, who provide the vast majority of port drayage 
services, from working at POLA.^ Instead, under POLA’s proposal, only trucking companies 
utilizing employee-drivers, who are subject to unionization, would be allowed to Work at the 

' The Best PwcEs TO WORK IN THE FEoeRAi, Government (201 IX . , 

http:(/bestplacestowork.org/BPTW/rankings/overall/5ni3!l. 

’ Ronald D. Wkfte, /Igeiicy Oijecu to C/eaa Tri/ct Aragram, L..K. Times, Oct, 30, 200S. 

^ 5. Catif. Port Truck Plan Supporters tVaro Current p'erston WtTl Fail, SHIPPERS’ NEVvsW’IRE, July 5, 3007. 
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port. However, FMC economists Roy Pearson and Robert Blair testified in federal court that this 
provision would reduce competition and “unreasonably increase transportation costs,” and was 
“not in any way critical to sustaining the CTP’s environmental and public health benefits.”^ 

Labor unions,® environmental groups,* and “green jobs” advocacy organizations decried 
PMC’s opposition to the employee-driver mandate, as set forth by Pearson and Blair in their 
court testimony.’ The Natural Resources Defense Council filed a Freedom of Information Act 
request for FMC documents in an attempt to prove that “external influences” may have 
precipitated the agency’s “rabid attacks and scrutiny” of the employee-driver mandate.* 
According to information received by the Committee, the nonpartisan Office of the Secretary and 
the General Counsel’s office - not the Chairman’s Office - typically handle FOIA requests. 

One of your first acts as Chairman was to insert yourself into the nonpartisan FOIA 
process by ordering that six boxes of Blair’s work papers concerning CTP be sent to your office 
for review. You made this request despite tlie fact that these documents were the subject of 
ongoing litigation between the FMC and the Natural Resources Defense Council. 

The Committee has learned that Blair and Pearson may have faced retaliation for 
testifying in opposition to the employee-driver mandate in federal court. According to 
information received by the Committee, in October 2009 you told Blair and Pearson’s supervisor 
Austin Schmitt to “keep an eye on” them. You further advised their supervisor that Blair and 
Pearson did not reflect well on the agency, and that Blair, who had worked for a time at the 
World Shipping Council, an association representing ocean carriers, was a “spy for the carriers” 
inside the agency. Furthermore, you allegedly told Schmitt that you regretted not having sought 
permission from 0PM to fire Blair and Pearson. In another instance, following a presentation 
Pearson gave to Commissioners and staff, you stated: 

I’ve had several complaints concerning [Pearsons’s] ‘performance’ at 
meeting yesterday - which fell somewhere between a red brick poly in 
Liverpool or a too-clever-by-half over the hill vaudeviltian who once read 
a book. He took way too much time on a very busy day, too obtuse charts 
and his never-ending arrogant sneer toward the bench. Who vetted his 


’ Decl. ofDr. Roy J. Pearson in Supp. of PI.’s Mot. for Prelim. Inj., at 5, 6-7, Fed. Mar. Comm’n v. City of Los 
Angeles, et al.. No. 08-1895 (D.D.C. Nov, 17,2008). 

* Press Release, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Environmental-Led Port Coalition Praises President 
Obama's Pick of Joseph Brennan to Lead FMC (June 9, 2009), http://www.teamster,org/content/environmental-led- 
port-coalition-praises-president-obamas-pick-joseph-brennan-lead-fmc. 

^ David Pettit, /< Truckload of Hyprocrisy, Natural RESOURCES DEFENSE COUNCIL, Sept. 1 7, 2008, 
httpV/switchboard. nrdc.org/blogs/dpettit/a_truckload_of_hypocrisy.html. 

’ Press Release, Coalition for Clean & Safe Ports, National “Blue-Green" Coalition Applauds Key Obama 
Appointee’s Inaugural Earth Day Award to LA Clean Truck Program (April 21. 2010), 

http;//cleanandsafepons.org/resources-for-the-media/press-releases/national-blue-green-coa!ition-applauds-key- 

obama-appointees-inaugural-eanh-day-award-to-la-clcan-tnick-program/. 

' NRDC, “The Federal Maritime Commission Needs a Lesson in Transparency," May 1 9, 2009, available al 
hnn://.tNvitchboard.nrdc.ori>/l)toos/am3rtine2/lhe federal maritime commission.html. 
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performance time? ! will decide in the future what time he has. TaJre this 
up with his supervisor, RL.’ 

The Committee has learned that Schmitt may also have faced retaliation for defending 
Blair and Pearson. On September 20, 2010, Schmitt, in his capacity as Blair and Pearson’s direct 
supervisor, gave them an adjectival performance rating of “Outstanding" and recommended they 
each receive an annual performance award of 3 percent of base salary, the minimum amount 
commensurate with an “Outstanding” rating under established PMC poHcy.'° According to 
documents reviewed by the Committee, this would have equated to awards of roughly $3,800 to 
$4,200, respectively." 

In spite of these ratings, you informed Schmitt through the Managing Director that you 
wanted Blair and Pearson to receive no more than $200 each, despite the fact that both their 
direct supervisor and PMC Commissioner Rebecca Dye had lauded their work performance as 
“outstanding.”'^ After Schmitt protested that this would violate agency policy, you agreed to a 2 
percent award for Blair and Pearson. You refused to put your rationale for rejecting the 
reviewing supervisor’s recommendation in writing, despite the fact that doing so is also required 
by established agency policy.''' 

According to documents obtained by the Committee, on the same day that Schmitt 
refused to arbitrarily lower his recommended performance award for Blair and Pearson without 
written explanation from your office, you informed Schmitt that his department would be 
subjected to a “management survey.”''' One of the staffers tasked to conduct this “management 
survey” later resigned, in part because he believed his task was to conduct a biased investigation 
designed to produce predetermined conclusions and damaging information about Schmitt and 
others. 


In addition to adverse personnel decisions taken against them, the Committee has learned 
that agency management subjected Schmitt, Blair and Pearson, along with at least three other 
PMC employees, to coven surveillance of their computers and e-mails by means of software 
called Spector 360. According to the company’s website, this software captures all the 
workstation activity of a monitored employee.'* The Committee has learned that the Inspector 
General for the PMC expressed concern about whether the agency’s use of this software violated 
federal privacy regulations and requested that agency management stop using it in January 2012. 


’ E-mai! from Richard A, Lidinsky, Chairman, Federal Maritime Commission, to Ronald Murphy, Managing 
Director. Federal Maritime Commission (July (4, 201 1). 

Federal Maritime Commission, Recommendation for Performance or Incentive Award 
(Sept, 20. 2010). 

" FEDERaLMaRITIMECOMMISSION, note 10- 

'■ Memoranda from Rebecca Dye, Commissioner, Federal Maritime Commission lo Austin Schmitt, Director, 
Bureau of Trade Analysis (Sept. 1 3, 20 1 0) (on file with author). 

Federal Maritime Commission, supra note II, § (0(7)- 

Memorandum from Ronald D. Murphy, Managing Director, Federal Maritime Commission to Austin Schmitt, 
Director, Bureau of Trade Analysis (Sept. 22. 2010). 

SpccrorSofl, Computer &. Internet Monitoring Software, h»py/www.spector360.com/ (last visited May 8, 20 i 2). 
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Despite this admonition, it appears agency management continued using Spector 360 against the 
advice of the Inspector General. 

The Committee is also concerned about misuse of taxpayer funds. For example, 
according to information we have received, the FMC procured an official car and chauffer used 
mostly to drive you from FMC headquarters to Union Station, a distance of approximately three 
blocks. 

To assist the Committee’s investigation of this matter, please provide the following 
documents and information as soon as possible, but by no later than May 22, 2012, at noon: 

1. All documents and communications, from July 1, 2009, to the present, between and 
among Richard A. Lidinsky, Ronald D. Murphy and the following 
organizations/individuals: 

a. Natural Resources Defense Council; 

b. International Brotherhood of Teamsters; 

c. International Longshoremen’s Association; 

d. International Longshore and Warehouse Union; 

e. Coalition for Clean & Safe Ports; 

f. Change to Win; 

g. Office of the Honorable Antonio Villaraigosa, Mayor of Los Angeles; 

h. Office of Geraldine Knatz, Executive Director, Port of Los Angeles; 

i. Office of the Honorable Nancy Pelosi; and 

j. Executive Office of the President. 

2. All documents and communications, from July 1 , 2009, to the present, refen-ing or 
relating to Austin Schmitt, Roy Pearson, Robert Blair, Edward Anthony, Spector 360 
software, the Survey of Bureau of Trade Analysis Programs (Aug. 22, 2011), the 
Natural Resources Defense Council FOIA request, the Port of Los Angeles Clean 
Truck Program, and the Chairman’s Inaugural Earth Day Award, between and among 
Richard A. Lidinsky, Ronald D. Murphy and the following individuals: 

a. Rebecca A. Fenneman; 

b. Adam R. Trzeciak; 

c. Laura Mayberry; 

d. Jerome Johnson; 

e. Michael H. Kilby; 

f. David Story; and 

g. Anthony Haywood. 

3. A complete accounting of the agency’s purchase and use of Spector 360 software, 
including the total amount of agency funds expended, the agency employees 
subjected to monitoring, the justification for monitoring them, whether the FMC 
Inspector General requested that the agency stop using Spector 360 to monitor certain 
employees, and whether the agency immediately complied with that directive. 
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4. A complete accounting of the agency’s procurement of a vehicle for the purpose of 
transporting commissioners and agency employees, including: 

a. The year, make and model of the vehicle; 

b. The total amount spent on the vehicle, including any costs involved in securing 
garage space for the vehicle; 

c. The salary of any individual whosejob description includes driving the vehicle; 
and 

d. All records describing the use of the vehicle including origins, destinations, 
frequency of use, and passengers. 

5. A complete accounting of the agency’s purchase of any decorative or commemorative 
items such as paintings, sculptures, works of art, furniture, or coins on behalf of the 
Office of the Chaiiman since September 1 1, 2009, including the total amount spent 
and the method of payment. 

6. A complete accounting of the agency’s 50th Anniversary Party, including total funds 
expended and a break-down of funds expended by category. 

The Committee on Oversight and Government Reform is the principal oversight 
committee of the House of Representatives and may at “any time” investigate “any matter” as set 
forth in House Rule X. 

When producing documents to the Committee, please deliver production sets to the 
Majority Staff in Room 2157 of the Rayburn House Office Building and the Minority Staff in 
Room 2471 of the Rayburn House Office Building. The Committee prefers, if possible, to 
receive all documents in electronic format. An attachment to this letter provides additional 
information about responding to the Committee’s request. 

If you have any questions about these requests, please contact Brien Beattie or Jonathan 
Skladany of the Committee staff at (202) 225-5074. Thank you for your attention to this 
important matter. 


SincereJy, 



Attacliment 

cc: The Honorable Elijah E. Cummings, Ranking Minority Member 
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RANKING MINORITY MEMBER 
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Congress ot tije Mniteli States 
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COMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT AND GOVERNMENT REFORM 
2 1 57 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515-6143 

Maiotilv 1202) 22S>50?4 
Mifwrilv (202)225-5051 


Responding to CominiUee Docunicnl Requests 

1 . In complying with this request, you should produce all responsive documents that are 
in your possession, custody, or control, whether held by you or your past or present 
agents, employees, and representatives acting on your behalf. You should also 
produce documents that you have a legal right to obtain, that you have a right to copy 
or to which you have access, as well as documents that you have placed in the 
temporary possession, custody, or control of any third party. Requested records, 
documents, data or infoimation should not be deslrayed, modified, removed, 
transferred or otherwise made inaccessible to the Committee. 

2. In the event that any entity, organization or individual detioted in this request has 
been, or is also known by any other name than that herein denoted, the request shall 
be read also to include that alternative identifcation. 

3. The Committee’s preference is to receive documents in electronic form (i.e., CD, 
memory stick, or thumb drive) in lieu of paper productions. 

4. Documents produced in electronic foimat should also be organized, identified, and 
indexed electronically. 

5. Electronic document productions should be prepared according to the following 
standards: 

(a) The production should consist of single page Tagged Image File (“TIP”), files 
accompanied by a Concordance-format load file, an Opticon refeience file, and a 
file defining the fields and character lengths of the load file. 

(b) Document numbers in the toad file should match document Bates numbers and 
TIF filenames, 

(c) If the production is completed through a series of multiple partial productions, 
field names and file order in all load files should match. 
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6. Documcnls produced lo the Committee should include an index describing the 
contents of the production. To the extent more than one CD, hard drive, memory 
slick, thumb drive, box or folder is produced, each CD, hard drive, memory stick, 
thumb drive, box or folder should contain an index describing its contents. 

7. Documents produced in response to this request shall be produced together with 
copies of file labels, dividers or identifying markers with which they were associated 
when they were requested. 

8. When you produce documents, you should identify the paragraph in the Committee’s 
request to which the documents respond. 

9. 1 1 shall not be a basis for refusal to produce documents that any other person or entity 
also possesses non-identical or identical copies of the same documents. 

1 0. 1 f any of the requested inforination is only reasonably available in machine-readable 
form (such as on a computer server, hard drive, or computer backup tape), you should 
consult with the Committee staff lo determine the appropriate format in which to 
produce the information. 

1 1 . If compliance with the request cannot be made in full, compliance shall be made to 
the extent possible and shall include an explanation of why full compliance is not 
possible. 

12. In the event that a document is withheld on the basis of privilege, provide a privilege 
log containing the following information concerning any such document: (a) the 
privilege asserted; (b) the type of document; (c) the general subject matter; (d) the 
dale, author and addressee; and (e) the relationship of the author and addressee lo 
each other. 

13. If any document responsive to this request was. but no longer is, in your possession, 
custody, or control, identify the document (staling its date, author, subject and 
recipients) and explain the circumstances under which the document ceased to be in 
your possession, custody, or control. 

14. If a dale or other descriptive detail set forth in this request referring lo a document is 
inaccurate, but the actual dale or other descriptive detail is known loyou or is 
otherwise apparent from the context of the request, you should produce all documents 
which would be responsive as if the dale or other descriptive detail were correct. 

15. The time period covered by this request is included in the attached request. To the 
extent a time period is not specified, produce relevant documents from January 1. 
2009 to the present. 

16. This request is continuing in nature and applies lo any newly-discovered information. 
Any record, document, compilation of data or information, not produced because it 
has not been located or discovered by the return date, shall be produced immediately 
upon subsequent location or discovery. 
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17. All documents shall be Bates-slamped sequentially and produced sequentially. 

1 8. Two sets of documents shall be delivered, one set to the Majority Staff and one set to 
the Minority Staff. When documents are produced to the Committee, production sets 
shall be delivered to the Majority Staff in Room 2l57of the Rayburn House Office 
Building and the Minority Staff in Room 247 1 of the Rayburn House Offiee Building. 

19. Upon completion of the document production, you should submit a written 
certification, signed by you or your counsel, stating that: (I) a diligent search has 
been completed of all documents in your possession, custody, or control which 
reasonably could contain responsive documents; and (2) all documents located during 
the search that arc responsive have been produced to the Committee. 

Definitions 


1 . The term "document" means any witten, recorded, or graphic matter of any nature 
whatsoever, regardless of how recorded, and whether original or copy, including, but 
not limited to, the following; memoranda, reports, expense reports, books, manuals, 
instructions, financial reports, working papers, records, notes, letters, notices, 
confirmations, telegrams, receipts, appraisals, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, 
prospectuses, inter-office and intra-office communications, electronic mail (e-mail), 
contracts, cables, notations of any type of conversation, telephone call, meeting or 
other communication, bulletins, printed matter, computer printouts, teletypes, 
invoices, transcripts, diaries, analyses, returns, summaries, minutes, bills, accounts, 
estimates, projections, comparisons, messages, correspondence, press releases, 
circulars, financial statements, reviews, opinions, offers, studies and investigations, 
questionnaires and surveys, and work sheets (and all drafts, preliminary versions, 
alterations, modifications, revisions, changes, and amendments of any of the 
foregoing, as well as any attachments or appendices thereto), and graphic or oral 
records or representations of any kind (including without limitation, photographs, 
charts, graphs, microfiche, microfilm, videotape, recordings and motion pictures), and 
electronic, mechanical, and electric records or representations of any kind (including, 
without limitation, tapes, cassettes, disks, and recordings) and other written, printed, 
typed, or other graphic or recorded matter of any kind or nature, however produced or 
reproduced, and whether preserved in writing, film, tape, disk, videotape or 
otherwise. A document bearing any notation not a part of the original text is to be 
considered a separate document. A draft or non-identical copy is a separate document 
within the meaning of this term. 

2. The term "communication" means each manner or means of disclosure or e.xchange 
of information, regardless of means utilized, whether oral, electronic, by document or 
otherwise, and whether in a meeting, by telephone, facsimile, email, regular mail, 
telexes, releases, or otherwise. 

3. The terms "and" and "or" shall be construed broadly and cither conjunctively or 
disjunctively to bring within the scope of this request any information which might 
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odicrwise be construed to be outside its scope. The singular includes plural number, 
and vice versa. The masculine includes the feminine and neuter genders. 

4 . 'The terms "person" or "persons" mean natural persons, firms, partnerships, 
associations, corporations, subsidiaries, divisions, departments, joint ventures, 
proprietorships, syndicates, or other legal, business or government entities, and all 
subsidiaries, affiliates, divisions, departments, branches, or other units thereof 

5. The term "identify," when used in a question about individuals, means to provide the 
following information: (a) the individual's complete name and title; and (b) the 
individual's business address and phone number. 

6. The term "referring or relating," with respect to any given subject, means anything 
that constitutes, contains, embodies, reflects, identifies, states, refers to, deals with or 
is pertinent to that subject in any manner whatsoever, 
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The Honorable Elijah E. Cummings 
Ranking Member 

Committee on Oversight and Government Reform 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Ranking Member Cummings: 

I received your letter requesting a postponement of the February 26, 2014, full 
Committee hearing entitled “Limitless Surveillance by the FDA: Protecting the Rights of 
Federal Whistleblowers.”’ I am surprised by your efforts to thwart a hearing exposing 
unprecedented computer monitoring of employees at the Food and Drug Administration, 
especially when it became clear that FDA officials approved this monitoring without 
regard for the employees’ right to communicate with Congress. 

During this joint investigation with Senator Grassley, the Committee conducted 
transcribed interviews in which your staff participated fully. Senator Grassley’s 
Democratic counterparts were also invited to participate, but they declined. Your request 
to postpone appears to be yet another attempt to obstruct the progress of the Committee 
as it seeks to expose waste, fraud, abuse and mismanagement in our federal government. 

In fact, the reasons from the FDA and your office for requesting a postponement 
for the hearing have shifted several times in less than a week. First, the FDA told the 
Committee that its witnesses needed more time to prepare, despite having known about 
this hearing since January 14, 2014. Next, the FDA stated that scheduling conflicts 
would prevent their witnesses from testifying. Then, your staff requested a postponement 
to allow the HHS Inspector General additional time to complete its report on the FDA 
monitoring. Now, according to your letter, your staff needs additional time to interview 
the whistleblowers. In fact, as your staff knows, the FDA whistleblowers expressed 
serious reservations about providing documents and information to your staff, based on a 
belief that you and your staff work hand in hand with the federal agencies under 
investigation by the Committee. Based on the events of the past week — in which I have 
heard requests to postpone the hearing from FDA, your staff, and now you — it is obvious 
why they would think that, 


' Letter from Hon, EEjah E. Cummings, Ranking Member, H. Comm, on Oversight and Gov't Reform, to 
Hon. Danreli E. Issa, Chairman, H. Comm, on Oversight and Gov’t Reform (Feb. 24, 2014). 
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I am also concerned that you and your staff — ^perhaps unwittingly — partnered 
with the FDA in an attempt to mislead the Committee. On February 20, 2014, your staff 
wrote an e-mail to my staff — based on one of many conversations your staff had with 
Administration officials that excluded the Majority staff — claiming that FDA “informed 
us that the IG has already completed a draft report, that the FDA has already submitted 
its comments to the draft report, and that they expect the final report to be released 
‘imminently.’”^ In fact, FDA did not submit its comments to the draft imtil the next day, 
February 21, 2014.^ 

Throughout this investigation, your staff focused on the conduct of the 
whistleblowers that were under surveillance, as part of an apparent effort to justify the 
actions of the FDA. Despite your often hostile posture towards federal employee 
whistleblowers who contact Congress about waste, fraud, abuse and mismanagement at 
federal agencies, I will continue to position this Committee as a safe place where 
whistleblowers can confidently bring their allegations. In the future, I hope you will 
work with me to safeguard protected communications with Congress instead of 
attempting to obstruct a hearing aimed at exposing mismanagement and supporting the 
rights of whistleblowers. 



Darrell Issa 
Chairman 


^ E-mail from H. Comm, on Oversight & Gov't Reform Minority Staff to H. Comm, on Oversight & Gov't 
Reform Majority Staff (Feb. 20, 2014, 3:17 p.m.). (emphasis added) 

^ Telephone call with HHS OIG staff (Feb. 21, 2014). 
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